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BY HERBERT H. 


UNITED STATES 


VERY nation has its pastimes, but 
it is only in particular countries 
that some one sport becomes dis- 

tinctly national in its character. ‘Thus, 
in the United States, baseball is recog- 
nized as the American game par excel- 
lence, just as cricket is the English na- 
tional game, and golf the Scottish, and 
just as the Italian, in a climate less con- 
ducive to athletic exercises, betakes him- 
self to morra. 
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Norway 


In Scandinavia, and especially in Nor- 
way, ski-running is a pursuit in which 
almost every one engages. ‘The ski is a 
sort of snow-shoe which has its bearing 
surface made of solid wood rather than 
of a webbed frame. The runners, which 
are from six to eight feet in length, are 
made of hard pine or ash wood. ‘Their 
thickness is about a quarter of an inch, 
and the width is that of the sole of the 
foot. ‘They curve upward, so that the 
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runner may not trip, and at their ex- 
treme limit they narrow to a point. 
Ski-running has come into vogue upon 
the European continent wherever there 
is sufficient snow to permit of its enjoy- 
ment, and I am told that it is becoming 
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snow on the swift wooden runners as. are 
the Norwegians. 


THE WOODEN WINGS OF NORWAY 


At three years of age, the little Norse- 
man is first put upon skis; and long be- 
fore he has attained 











his full growth, he 
uses them as natural- 
ly as he wears his 
shoes. At the same 
time, a complete mas- 
tery of the ski is no 
child’s play ; for even 
after mind and mus- 
cles become — accus- 
tomed to the nice bal- 
ancing and automatic 
guiding of the long 
runners, it needs great 
courage to undertake 
steep descents at light- 
ning speed, dodging 
in and out among the 
trees of the hillsides, 
where occasional tum- 
bles are almost un- 
avoidable. It is only 
owing to the softness 
of the snow, to the 
skill of the ski-run- 
ners, who learn how 
to avoid injury in 








falling, that serious 
accidents are not more 
frequent. 

The ski is attached 
securely to the foot, 
leaving only the up- 
ward toe movement 











KING HAAKON AND QUEEN MAUD OF NORWAY ON SKIS 


more or less popular in some of our 
Northern and Northwestern States; but 
its origin and its natural home are in 
Scandinavia, and particularly in Norway, 
where it has been most highly devel- 


oped. You may find the ski in the Al- 
pine districts of Switzerland, just as you 
may find baseball played in Australia ; 
but, outside of Norway, the sport is an 
exotic and of comparatively recent intro- 
duction. In Norway it is native; and 
not excepting even the Finns—with 
whose use of the ski I am familiar from 
long acquaintance—no people are so 
universally at home in gliding over the 


free. If its point is 
embedded in a drift, 
or if there is anything else to check its 
motion in sliding down a sharp declivity, 
the runner may be thrown badly—to say 
nothing of the danger of coming into 
collision, at such a pace, with some ob- 
ject, moving or stationary. 

A good ski-runner can cover great dis- 
tances across country on soft, new-fallen 
snow, or over the beaten roads. He can 
make trips of fifty miles, or more, with- 
out overfatigue, often at a great pace, 
and always with a keen eye to the vary- 
ing contours of the snow-covered ground, 
and to the frequent obstacles. Indeed, 
it may with truth be said of the ‘ wooden 
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wings of Norway” that they afford ex- 
hilarating exercise in the employment of 
an instrument of practical utility. And 
that, so used, they provide true and 
genuine sport, I may be permitted to 
quote, as evidence, the assertion of a 
member of the British diplomatic service, 
himself a keen sportsman, well known 
as “a good ’un to hounds” in the Mel- 
ton Mowbray country, that paradise of 
the English fox -hunter. ‘This gentle- 


man told me that he regards ski-running 
ecross country as a better sport than fol- 
lowing the hounds—which was, of course, 
the very highest praise he could have 


bestowed. 
The use of the ski among the country 
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people of Scandinavia is so ancient as 
to have left no clear trace of its origin. 
It extends over so wide a region, from 
Norway to Finland, that it is not sur- 
prising to find the form of the wooden 
runner varying considerably in different 
localities. ‘The light spruce or pine ski 
of the Finlander, only slightly turned up 
at the toe, is better adapted for speed 
than the tough ash foot-gear of the Nor- 
wegian, but it could not stand the rougn 
usage to which it would be put on the 
steep hillsides of Norway. Moreover, its 
almost flat toe would not be suited to 
carry the runner over the soft drifts on 
sharp declivities, while for jumping it 
would be absolutely useless. 








A JUMPING CONTEST, A SPORT THAT 


NORWEGIAN SKI-RUNNER-—-A LEAP OF 
HAS BEEN 


FEET 








TESTS THE SKILL AND DARING OF THE 
A HUNDRED AND THIRTY-EIGHT 
RECORDED 
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As the Finlander swings along over 
the snow-covered lakes and almost level 
plains of his country, he makes great 
speed on his light skis, attached to the 
foot only by slipping it under the toe- 
strap. Should he come to an ascent, he 
shoulders his skis and walks up. In 
international long-distance races, Finnish 
competitors have even claimed the right 
to do this, as according with the practise 
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in proportion to the height and weight 
of the individual, averaging somewhat 
under seven feet. 

Various methods of fastening to the 
foot are in use, depending upon the 
fancy of the individual, and upon his 
particular needs. Perhaps nothing yet 
invented entirely meets the desideratum 
of a perfectly secure binding which per- 
mits freedom of toe action while holding 
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A PARTY OF SKI-RUNNERS IN THE COUNTRY NEAR CHRISTIANIA 


of ski-running in their own country. The 
Norseman, on the other hand, travels 
over the steep hillsides of his country 
with his ski firmly bound to his feet, 
making ascents by turning out his toes 
and at each step driving the inner edge 
of his ski into the snow with a vigorous 
stamp of the foot. 

In Sweden, formerly one ski was made 
shorter than the other, thus giving, as 
was thought, increased facility in steer- 
ing and in controlling the speed. In 
general, however, throughout the penin- 
sula, the modern tendency is to adopt 
the so-called Telemarken pattern, which 
appears in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. The length of the runners varies 


the ski firmly parallel with the foot and 
at the same time allowing easy and quick 
release. ‘The type most in vogue is one 
that draws the boot tightly between two 
metal flanges on the- sides of the ski by 
means of a strap passing around the heel. 
This fastening answers well both for 
long distances and for jumping. 


THE CLIMAX OF WINTER SPORT 


As a sport, Norwegian ski-running 
reaches its acme in the jumping contests, 
which, commencing early in February, 
take place each Sunday, in different parts 
of the country successively, culminating 
in the great event at Holmenkollen, on 
the mountain overlooking Christiania. 
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True, these contests are purely athletic 
affairs, and not an essential part of ski- 
running ; but they serve their purpose as 
a stimulant to maintain interest in the 
exercise. As picturesque and exciting ex- 
hibitions of athletic skill, they surpass 
anything else in the world of sport. 

The competitors are all amateurs; in- 
deed, there exist in Norway no _ profes- 
sional ski runners or jumpers. ‘The only 
prizes awarded are simple souvenirs. 

The place selected for such a contest 
is a clearing on some steep hillside, hay- 
ing an inclination of about thirty de- 
grees from the horizontal for perhaps 
a hundred yards from the bottom, on 
which incline the jumpers land. A little 
farther up the slope a wall is built, about 
five feet in height; and from the top of 
the wall—which is the “ take-off” for 
the leap—the snow is graded up to the 
summit of the hill, so as to afford a 
smooth and even slide on which the 
jumper can get up the necessary impetus. 

Whirling down the slide, and reaching 
the take-off, the ski-runner leaps into 
the air, high above the heads of the 
spectators who line the course below. At 
the height of his spring, he is even with 
the tops of the fir-trees abreast of him. 
With arms extended to maintain his bal- 
ance, he resembles some gigantic bird 
soaring through the air. 

Never shall I forget the first impres- 
sion I received of this thrilling sport, as I 
saw a man launching himself into the air 
as if shot from a catapult, and landing 


SOLDIERS ON SKIS— MARCHING IN THIS WAY, 
MILES 
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upon the white slope far below, to go 
tumbling down it with broken skis, and 
to roll to the bottom in a cloud of snow- 
dust. “That such a tremendous fall could 
be sustained without injury seemed im- 
possible. Yet, although I have since seen 
many a tumble, not one of them resulted 
in serious damage. ‘This is largely due 
to the fact that the pitch of the slope on 
which the jumper lands is carefully regu- 
lated so as not to break his fall too sud- 
denly. 

The prizes are awarded, not alone for 
distance covered, but with consideration, 
also, for the style of the performance. 
The form in which the leap is made, the 
jumper’s position in the air, and his skill 
in landing, all count with the judges. 
He should negotiate the take-off grace- 
fully, keeping his feet well together dur- 
ing the flight, with his skis parallel, anc 
his toes slightly elevated. He should 
land easily, maintaining his balance until 
he reaches the end of the course, where, 
to finish effectively, he should make the 
“’Telemarken swing,” which is accom- 
plished by bringing the foot on the in- 
side of the curve a little in front of the 
other, and by inclining the body well 
inward toward the axis of the turn. 

The longest leap that I have ever seen 
made on skis was one that measured 
thirty-seven meters, or a hundred and 
twenty-one feet, upon the slope below 
the take-off; but as the contestant lost 
his balance and fell before reaching the 
bottom of the course, the feat went for 
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nothing. ‘The Norwegian record is held 
by a jump of forty-two meters, or nearly 
a hundred and thirty-eight feet, down 
the slope. Measured back on a level to 
the take-off, the distance covered in this 
surprising flight was a hundred and 
twenty-five feet, with a drop of about 
sixty-five feet. 

In long-distance ski-running, conditions 
vary so greatly as to make time records 
of comparatively little value. It may be 
worth while, however, to give the best 
figures for fifty kilometers — equal to 
about thirty-one miles—which distance 
has been covered in four hours, seventeen 
minutes, and six seconds. 

One of the sights of Christiania is the 
long and carefully constructel “ coast,” 
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as Americans would call it, which winds 
down from the hills of Frognersiter to 
the capital city of Norway. On a winter 
Sunday this great slide is a scene of con- 
stant life and animation. Sleds come 
gliding down in rapid succession, their 
occupants shouting the warning cry of 
‘See op!” —“ Look out!” Ski-runners, 
too, flash by among the sleds; and occa- 
sionally there will be a collision, or an 
upset at one of the sharp curves, with 
enough risk of injury to give a spice of 
danger to the sport. 

Altogether, it is a bright and cheery 
carnival of winter amusement in the ex- 
hilaration of the bracing Norwegian air, 
and of gay and varied color against the 
white background of snow. 





TWO NONAGEN 


ARIAN PEERS 


BY HENRY J. MARKLAND 


PFOCHERE are not many men alive 
to-day who can remember the 
battle of Waterloo, who were 

well-grown boys when Napoleon died, 

who were born when George IIT was 
l:ing, who have lived through the entire 
reigns of George IV, William IV, and 

Queen Victoria, and who are still living 

and enjoying life under a fifth monarch 

of Britain. All this, however, is true of 
the oldest member of the British House 
of Lords, the fourth Baron Gwydyr, who 
was born ninety-eight years ago, in the 

year 1810. 

~ Lord Gwydyr was ten years old when 

George IV was crowned; and the boy 

witnessed the splendid ceremonies which 

that expensive monarch revived, and 
which for nearly a year kept all the 
antiquarians of the United Kingdom 
hard at work. Never since then, at the 

crowning of a British monarch, has a 

“king’s champion” ridden into West- 

minster Hall, gleaming from head to 

foot in full armor, to clash upon the 
floor a mailed gauntlet, and to proclaim 
himself ready to defend the new mon- 
arch’s title to the throne. A hundred 


other medieval formalities were revived 
when George was crowned; and Lord 
Gwydyr beheld them all, going from 
Whitehall to Westminster in the state 
barge of his grandfather, the second 
Baron Gwydyr. 

It was on this occasion that Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, with his romantic loyalty and 
love of the picturesque, tried to make his 
way on foot to the scene of the pageant. 
He found the entrance to Westininster 
blocked by a magnificently mounted bat- 
talion of the Scots Guards. ‘These sol- 
diers closed the way to every one. Earls 
and marquises and dukes were turned 
back, and even princes of royal blood 
could not pass that massed array of 
cavalry. ‘There was much confusion, 
amid which Sir Walter, who was lame, 
seemed in danger of being trampled 
under foot. A friend who was with him 
called out hastily: 

“Be careful, Sir Walter Scott!” 

The colonel of the guards, sitting his 
horse at the head of his troops, heard 
this exclamation and bent eagerly for- 
ward. ; 

“Ts that Sir Walter Scott?” he asked ; 
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and then he reined his horse about and 
gave the sharp command: “ Open or- 
der there! Make way for Sir Walter 
Scott!” 

Lord Gwydyr carries us back, there- 
fore, not merely to the most sumptuous 
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berlain’s box. He-had spent the whole 


day without a mouthful to eat, and the 
pangs of hunger were too much to be 
endured :with fortitude by a boy of ten. 
So he leaned over the edge of the box 
and caught the eye of his cousin, who 




















THE EARL OF WEMYSS AND MARCH, WHO AS LORD ELCHO WAS THE 
CHIEF FOUNDER OF THE BRITISH VOLUNTEER ARMY, AND WHO 
ENTERED HIS NINETY-FIRST YEAR ON AUGUST 4 LAST 


From a thotograth by Fradelle & Young, London 

















king of the nineteenth century, but to the 
greatest of its romancers. He still tells 
with quiet amusement of his own ex- 
periences at the coronation. He was too 
young to attend the state banquet, but he 
_Was permitted to sit in the lord cham- 


was banqueting below. ‘The boy worked 
his jaws expressively, and the cousin, 
grinning, wrapped a chicken leg in a 
piece of paper and threw it up into the 
box. 


Lord Gwydyr has lived not only a long 
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but a very honorable life. For thirty- 
three years he was secretary to the lord 
great chamberlain, and he has been high 
steward of Ipswich—near which town is 
his country-seat, Stoke Park—besides act- 
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that of another member of the House 
of Lords who has recently completed his 
ninetieth year, and who has left a mark 
upon the history of his country. 

This is the Earl of Wemyss and 


























LORD GWYDYR, THE OLDEST MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 
WAS NINETY-EIGHT ON APRIL 27 LAST 


From a photograth by Elliott & Frs, London 


WHO 




















ing as a magistrate at the Suffolk quarter- 


sessions. If, however, he is-fixst in point 
of age among the British peers, his pub- 
lic life has been much less notable than 


March, whose ancestor, Sir John Wemyss, 
was raised to a barony by Charles I, in 
1628, and to an earldom a few years 
later. The family records, however, go 
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much farther back. Sir David Wemyss 
is recorded as having been one of the 
attendants of Margaret, the Maid of 
Norway, on her journey to Scotland, in 
1290. The first earl, though he began 
his career as a royalist, threw in his lot 
with Cromwell during the Protectorate. 
As if to balance this, the fifth earl’s 
eldest son espoused the cause of the 
Pretender in 1745, and was in con- 
sequence attainted of treason, so that he 
could not inherit the title. 


THE EARL OF WEMYSS ( LORD ELCHO) 


The present Lord Wemyss is closely 
related to the famous Lord Lucan, who 
made the immortal charge of the Six 
Hundred at Balaklava. He did not suc- 
ceed to the peerage until his father’s 
death in 1883; but, with the courtesy 
title of Lord Elcho, he entered the House 
of Commons when he was only twenty- 
three. There he helped Sir Robert Peel 
in his attack upon the Corn Laws, and 
he served as a lord of the treasury while 
the Earl of Aberdeen was prime minis- 
ter, from 1852 until 1855. 

Later, when Earl Russell’s government 


brought in the reform bill of 1866, Lord 
Elcho was one of the Whig magnates 
who took part in the secession which be- 


came historical under its nickname of 
“the Cave of Adullam,” and which suc- 
ceeded in defeating the bill and over- 
throwing Lord Russell’s ministry. Lord 
Derby, who thereupon became premier, 
offered a cabinet position to Lord Elcho, 
who did not accept it. 

He is most famous, however, for the 
part he played in leading and organizing 
the so-called ‘‘ volunteer movement,” 
which has had an immense influence in 
making Englishmen feel secure against 
any possible invasion. This volunteer 
movement began when Louis Napoleon 
became Emperor of the French, after the 
bloody scenes of the coup d’état. Eng- 
land, and indeed all Europe, still re- 
membered the great Napoleon. It was 
universally believed that the successor to 
his name and throne would try to carry 
out the policies of his illustrious uncle, 
and would seek to inflict a bloody and 
disastrous revenge on the powers that 
sent the first Napoleon into exile. It 
was confidently predicted that at the 
earliest opportunity he would make war 
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upon Russia; that he would then suc- 
cessively attack Austria and Prussia; 
that if he could thus assert his suprem- 
acy on the European continent, he would 
overrun and annex Belgium; and that 
his aggressive ambitions would culminate 
in the invasion and conquest of Great 
Britain. 

The events of history have proved that 
this forecast was rather shrewd. Napo- 
leon did make war on Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia. He did contemplate the 
annexation of Belgium. It was not un- 
reasonable to think that he meditated 
also a renewal of the old-time strife with 
England. At any rate, when he sub- 
verted the republican régime in France, 
the English people felt that they were 
exposed to the attack of a powerful and 
unscrupulous enemy. The English mili- 
tary establishment had rusted through 
long years of peace. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, grown old and not open to new 
ideas, opposed all changes in the army. 
He would not even allow the substitution 
of muskets with percussion-caps for the 
old-fashioned flint-locks which had been 
used at Waterloo. The great volunteer 
army that had stood ready, fifty years be- 
fore, to meet the threatened attack of the 
first Napoleon, had long ago been dis- 
banded, and the militia was weak in 
numbers, training, and equipment. 

It was then that Lord Elcho began 
the agitation for an army of volunteers 
which should protect the English coasts 
and support the regular force. Much 
was done toward organizing regiments of 
citizen soldiery ; and into this movement 
Lord Elcho threw himself with the great- 
est energy. Nevertheless, it was not then 
that the modern volunteer system of 
Britain was actually established; for 
Napoleon III soon allied himself with 
Queen Victoria’s government in the Cri- 
mean War. But seven years after, when 
this new Bonaparte poured his troops 
into Italy and beat the Austrians to their 
knees, England became affected with 
actual panic. 

‘““ Napoleon has struck at Russia,” was 
said on every side. ‘‘ Now he turns upon 
Austria and has conquered her. Against 
what country will his arms be next di- 
rected? It must either be Prussia or 
England! ” 


Lord Elcho renewed his efforts. Volun- 
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teer bodies were formed in every part of 
England. Plans for national defense, 
and especially for the fortification of the 
coasts, were pressed on Parliament with 
vigor. Great landowners and peers of 
the realm raised and equipped local regi- 
ments with such energy that within a 
few months more than a hundred thou- 
sand men had been enrolled and armed 
and drilled. Since then, the volunteers, 
well officered and fairly disciplined, have 
been a source of confidence to the people 
of Greac Britain. They proved their 
value during the Boer War of 1899-1902, 
in which some of the best fighting was 
done by bodies of volunteers. The Im- 
perial Yeomanry and the citizen soldiers 
of London and Fife and Devon who bat- 
tled under Buller or faced the flashing 
charges of Delarey, were in a sense the 
creation of Lord Elcho long before he 
became the Earl of Wemyss. 

Lord Wemyss — whose name, by the 
way, is pronounced as if it were spelled 
“‘ Weems ”—has several castles and coun- 
try- seats in both England and Scot- 
land, and as a landlord he possesses more 
than sixty thousand acres. He is still 
active as a statesman, and only a few 
months ago he tried to dissuade the 
House of Lords from enacting the Old 
Age Pensions Bill under the stress of 
what he regards as socialistic sentiment. 
He is, as might be expected, a Conserv- 
ative; and his age has not diminished 
his power as a parliamentary debater. 
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Although ninety years old, he is erect 
and tall, keen of eye, and resonant of 
voice. In London he lives in a house 
which overlooks St. James’s Park, and 
which is crowded with rare books, fine 
paintings, and other works of art. <A 
correspondent who lately visited him 
asked how he preserved so much of youth- 
ful vigor. 

“T have no recipe for living to be 
ninety,’ Lord Wemyss replied with a 
smile; “the most important things are 
parentage and moderation. To be sure, 
it is no easy matter to select one’s par- 
ents; but what one can do at every 
period of life is to keep on and hold to 
what one believes to be exactly right. 
That is the most important of all. 

“We must remember, too, that the 
world is still in the infancy of discovery 
and of invention. I began life with 
tallow dips, and I am ending it with 
electric lights). Who knows what the 
next advance may be? Perhaps, before 
long, all London will be illuminated at 
night by rubbing radium on the dome of 
St. Paul’s. When I first went from 
Scotland to Oxford” — where the earl 
spent his undergraduate days at Christ 
Church—“ the journey took forty-eight 
hours, which were passed in a stuffy box 
of a stage-coach, from which they let us 
out two or three times a day to feed. 
Now I get into a train at half.past two 
and am at my home in Scotland in less 
than seven hours.” 





AT THE END OF 


THE YEAR 


Wuat cheer, my friend, 

Now that the year is faltering to its end, 

And you look back along the sun-lit or the shadowed track? 
Have you, knight-like, swift spurred with couched lance 
Against the rigid bulk of Circumstance? 


Intrepidly met Wrong, 


Gone forward with a song, 
Albeit driven sore with goad or thong? 
Or have you failed at soul, 


Missed the high goal 


Whither your steps were bent, 
And fallen, flaccid-thewed and impotent? 


Howe’er this be, 


With level vision greet the first new dawn; 
And through this portal to futurity, 
With your resolve fast-clutched, stride up and on! 


Sennett Stephens 
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‘‘WHEN THEY THREW ME OUT OF THE YAWL INTO THREE FEET OF SURF, 
I WADED ASHORE” 


HELPING THE OTHER FELLOW 


BY 0. HENRY 


AUTHOR OF “SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLS,” “SEATS OF 
THE HAUGHTY,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK VERBECK 


“But can thim that helps others help thimselves?”’ 
—Mulvaney 


: | ‘HIS is the story that William 

Trotter told me on the beach at 

Aguas Frescas while I waited 
for the gig of the captain of the fruit 
steamer Andador, which was to take me 
aboard. Reluctantly I was leaving the 
Land of Always Afternoon. William 
was remaining, and he favored me with 
a condensed oral autobiography as we 
sat on the sands in the shade cast by the 
Bodega Nacional. 

As usual, I became aware that the 
Man from Bombay had already written 
the story; but as he had compressed it 
to an eight-word sentence, I have become 
an expansionist, and have quoted his 
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phrase above, with apologies to him and 
best regards to Terence. 


II 


“Don’r you ever have a desire to go 
back to the land of derby hats and 
starched collars?” I asked him. ‘ You 
seem to be a handy man and a man of 
action,” I continued, ‘‘and I am sure 
I could find you a comfortable job some- 
where in the States.” 

Ragged, shiftless, barefooted, a con- 


* firmed eater of the lotos, William Trot- 


ter had pleased me much, and I hated to 
see him gobbled up by the tropics. 
“T’ve no doubt you could,” he said, 
idly splitting the bark from a section of 
sugar-cane. “I’ve no doubt you could 
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do much for me. If every man could 
do as much for himself as he can for 
others, every country in the world would 
be holding millenniums instead of cen- 
tennials.” 

There seemed to be pabulum in W. 
T.’s words. And then another idea 
came to me. 


Fn 
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barracks for the soldiers of the re- 
public. 

“Hear that?” said William Trotter. 
“Let me tell you about it. 

“ A year ago I landed on this coast with 
one solitary dollar. I have the same sum 


in my pocket to-day. I was second cook 


on a tramp fruiter; and they marooned 


‘‘ WHILE I SMOKED, SILENT, I LISTENED TO CLIFFORD WAINWRIGHT MAKING 
A SOLID REPUBLIC OUT OF THE WRECK OF ONE” 


I had a brother in Chicopee Falls 
who owned manufactories—cotton, or 
sugar, or A. A. sheetings, or something 
in the commercial line. He was vul- 
garly rich, and therefore reverenced art. 
The artistic temperament of the family 
was monopolized at my birth. I knew 
that Brother James would honor my 
slightest wish. I would demand from 
him a position in cotton, sugar, or 
sheetings for William ‘Trotter—some- 
thing, say, at two hundred a month or 
thereabouts. I confided my beliefs and 
made my large propositions to William. 
He had pleased me much, and he was 
ragged. 

While we were talking, there was a 
sound of firing guns—four or five, rat- 
tlingly, as if by a squad. The cheerful 
noise came from the direction of the 
cuartel, which is a kind of makeshift 


me here early one morning, without ben- 
efit’ of clergy, just because I poulticed 
the face of the first mate with a cheese 
omelette at dinner. The fellow had 
kicked because I’d put horseradish in it 
instead of cheese. 

“When they threw me out of the yawl 
into three feet of surf, I waded ashore 
and sat down under a palm-tree. By 
and by a fine-looking white man with a 
red face and white clothes, genteel as 
possible, but somewhat under the influ- 
ence, came and sat down beside me. 

“T had noticed there was a kind of a 
village back of the beach, and enough 
scenery to outfit a dozen moving-picture 
shows. But I thought, of course, it was 
a cannibal suburb, and I was wondering 
whether I was to be served with carrots 
or mushrooms. And, as I say, this 
dressed-up man sits beside me, and we 
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become friends in the space of a minute 
or two. For an hour we talked, and he 
told me all about it. 

“Tt seems that he was a man of parts, 
conscientiousness, and plausibility, be- 
sides being educated and a wreck to his 
appetites. He told me all about it. 
Colleges had turned him out, and dis- 
tilleries had taken him in. Did I tell 
you his name? It was Clifford Wain- 
wright. I didn’t exactly catch the 
cause of his being cast away on that par- 
ticular stretch of South America; but I 
reckon it was his own business. I asked 
him if he’d ever been second cook on a 
tramp fruiter, and he said no; so that 
concluded my line of surmises. But he 
talked like the encyclopedia from ‘A 
Berlin’ to ‘ Trilo—Zyria.’ And_ he 
carried a watch—a silver arrangement 
with works, and up to date within twen- 
ty-four hours, anyhow. 

“*T’m pleased to have met you,’ says 
Wainwright. ‘I’m a devotee to the 
great joss Booze; but my ruminating 
facilities are unrepaired,’ says he—or 
words to that effect. ‘And I hate,’ says 
he, ‘ to see fools trying to run the world.’ 


““*T never touch a drop,’ says I, ‘ and 
there are many kinds of fools; and the 
world runs on its own apex, according 
to science, with no meddling from me.’ 

“*T was referring,’ says he, ‘to the 


president of this republic. His country 
is in a desperate condition. Its treasury 
is empty, it’s on the verge of war with 
Nicamala, and if it wasn’t for the hot 
weather the people would be starting 
revolutions in every town. Here is a 
nation,’ goes on Wainwright, ‘on the 
brink of destruction. A man of intelli- 
gence could rescue it from its impending 
doom in one day by issuing the necessary 
edicts and orders. President Gomez 
knows nothing of statesmanship or pol- 
icy. Do you know Adam Smith?’ 

“Lemme see,’ says I. ‘There was 
a one-eared man named Smith in Fort 
Worth, Texas; but I think his first name 
was—’ 

“*T am referring to the political 
economist,’ says Wainwright. 

“¢S’mother Smith, then,’ says I. 
‘The one I speak of never was ar- 
rested.’ 

“So Wainwright boils some more 
with indignation at the insensibility of 
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people who are not corpulent to fill pub- 
lic positions ; and then he tells me he is 
going out to the president’s summer 
palace, which is four miles from Aguas 
Frescas, to instruct him in the art of 
running steam-heated republics. 

“*Come along with me, Trotter,’ 
says he, ‘and I’ll show you what brains 
can do.’ 

“* Anything in it?’ I asks. 

“<The satisfaction,’ says he, ‘of re- 
deeming a country of two hundred thou- 
sand population from ruin back to pros- 
perity and peace.’ 

‘““* Great,’ says I. ‘Tl go with you. 
I’d prefer to eat a live broiled lobster 
just now; but give me liberty as second 
choice if I can’t be in at the death.’ 

“Wainwright and me _ permeates 
through the town, and he halts at a 
rum-dispensary. 

““* Have you any money?’ he asks. 

“*T have,’ says I, fishing out my sil- 
ver dollar. ‘I always go about with 
adequate sums of money.’ 

“*Then we'll drink,’ 
wright. 

‘““* Not me,’ says I. ‘Not any demon 
rum or any of its ramifications for mine. 
It’s one of my non-weaknesses.’ 

“It’s my failing,’ says he. 
your particular soft point?’ 

“Industry,” says I promptly. ‘I’m 
hard-working, diligent, industrious, and 
energetic.’ 

“*“My dear Mr. Trotter,’ says he, 
‘surely I’ve known you long enough to 
tell you you are a liar. Every man 
must have his own particular weakness, 
and his own particular strength in other 
things. Now, you will buy me a drink 
of rum, and we will call on President 
Gomez.’ 


says Wain- 


‘ What’s 


III 


“WELL, sir,” Trotter went on, “ we 
walks the four miles out, through a vir- 
gin conservatory of palms and ferns and 
other roof-garden products, to the presi- 
dent’s summer White House. It was 
blue, and reminded you of what you see 
on the stage in the third act, which they 
describe as ‘same as the first’ on the 
programs. 

“There was more than fifty people 
waiting outside the iron fence that sur- 
rounded the house and grounds. There 
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was generals and agitators and épergnes 
in gold-laced uniforms, and citizens in 
diamonds and panama hats—all waiting 
to get an audience with the Royal Five- 
Card Draw. And in a kind of a sum- 
mer-house in front of the mansion we 
could see a burnt-sienna man eating 
breakfast out of gold dishes and taking 
his time. I judged that the crowd out- 
side had come out for their morning 
orders and requests, and was afraid to 
intrude. 

“But C. Wainwright wasn’t. The 
gate was open, and he walked inside and 
up to the president’s table as confident 
as a man who knows the head waiter in 
a fifteen-cent restaurant. And I went 
with him, because I had only seventy- 
five cents, and there was nothing else 
to do. 

“The Gomez man rises from his 
chair, and looks, colored man as he was, 
like he was about to call out for corporal 
of the guard, post number one. But 
Wainwright says some phrases to him 
in a peculiarly lubricating manner; and 
the first thing you know we was all 
three of us seated at the table, with 
coffee and rolls and iguana cutlets com- 
ing as fast as about ninety peons could 
rustle ’em. 

“And then Wainwright begins to 
talk; but the president interrupts him. 

“*Vou Yankees,’ says he, polite, ‘ as- 
suredly take the cake for assurance, I 
assure you’—or words to that effect. 
He spoke English better than you or 
me. ‘You’ve had a long walk,’ says 
he, ‘but it’s nicer in the cool morning 
to walk than to ride. May I suggest 
some refreshments?’ says he. 

“* Rum,’ says Wainwright. 

“* Gimme a cigar,’ says I. 

“Well, sir, the two talked an hour, 
keeping the generals and equities all in 
their gold uniforms waiting outside the 
fence. And while I smoked, silent, I 
listened to Clifford Wainwright making a 
solid republic out of the wreck of one. 
I didn’t follow his arguments with any 
special collocation of international intel- 
ligibility ; but he had Mr. Gomez’s at- 
tention glued and riveted. He takes 
out a pencil and marks the white linen 
table-cloth all over with figures and esti- 
mates and deductions. He speaks more 
or less disrespectfully of import and ex- 
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port duties and custom-house receipts 
and taxes and treaties and budgets and 
concessions and such truck that politics 
and government require; and when he 
gets through, the Gomez man hops up 
and shakes his hand and says he’s saved 
the country and the people. 

“You shall be rewarded,’ says the 
president. 

“*Might I suggest another—rum?’ 
says Wainwright. 

“*Cigar for me—darker brand,’ 
says I. 

“Well, sir, the president sent me and 
Wainwright back to the town in a vic- 
toria hitched to two flea-bitten selling- 
platers—but the best the country af- 
forded. 

“T found out afterward that Wain- 
wright was a regular beach-comber—the 
smartest man on the whole coast, but 
kept down by rum. I liked him. 

“One day I inveigled him into a walk 
out a couple of miles from the village, 
where there was an old grass hut on the 
bank of a little river. While he was 
sitting on the grass, talking beautiful of 
the wisdom of the world that he had 
learned in books, I took hold of him 
easy and tied his hands and feet together 
with leather thongs that I had in my 
pocket. 

“* Lie still,’ says I, ‘and meditate on 
the exigencies and irregularities of life 
till I get back.’ 

“T went to a shack in Aguas Frescas 
where a mighty wise girl named Timotea 
Carrizo lived with her mother. The girl 
was just about as nice as you ever saw. 
In the States she would have been called 
a brunette; but she was better than a 
brunette—I should say she was what you 
might term an écru shade. I knew her 
pretty well. I told her about my friend 
Wainwright. She gave me a double 
handful of bark—calisaya, I think it was 
—and some more herbs that I was to 
mix with it, and told me what to do. 
I was to make tea of it and give it to 
him, and keep him from rum for a cer- 
tain time. And for two weeks I did 
it. You know, I liked Wainwright. 
Both of us was broke; but Timotea sent 
us goat-meat and plantains and tortillas 
every day; and at last I got the curse of 
drink lifted from Clifford Wainwright. 
He lost his taste for it. And in the cool 
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of the evening him and me would sit on 
the roof of Timotea’s mother’s hut, eat- 
ing harmless truck like coffee and rice 
and stewed crabs, and playing the ac- 
cordion. 

“ About that time President Gomez 
found out that the advice of C. Wain- 
wright was the stuff he had been looking 
for. The country was pulling out of 
debt, and the treasury had enough boo- 
dle in it for him to amuse himself occa- 
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the weakness that he did—nothing but 
a cigar for mine, thanks. And—” 

Trotter paused. I looked at his tat- 
tered clothes and at his deeply sunburnt, 
hard, thoughtful face. 


Ss 
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‘‘ HIM AND ME WOULD SIT ON THE ROOF OF TIMOTEA'S MOTHER'S 


HUT, 


EATING HARMLESS TRUCK LIKE COFFEE AND RICE 


AND STEWED CRABS, AND PLAYING THE ACCORDION ” 


sionally with the night-latch. The 
people were beginning to take their two- 
hour siestas again every day—which was 
the surest sign of prosperity. 

“So down from the regular capital 
he sends for Clifford Wainwright and 
makes him his private secretary at twen- 
ty thousand Peru dollars a year. Yes, 
sir—so much. Wainwright was on the 
water-wagon—thanks to me and Timo- 
tea—and he was soon in clover with the 
government gang. Don’t forget what 
done it—calisaya-bark with them other 
herbs mixed—make a tea of it, and give 
a cupful every two hours. Try it your- 
self. It takes away the desire. 

“As I said, a man can do a lot more 
for another party than he can for him- 
self. Wainwright, with his brains, got 
a whole country out of trouble and on 
its feet; but what could he do for him- 
self? And without any special brains, 
but with some nerve and common sense, 
I put him on his feet because I never had 


“Didn’t Cartright ever offer to do 
anything for you?” I asked. 

“Wainwright,” corrected ‘Trotter. 
“Yes, he offered me some pretty good 
jobs. But I’d have had to leave Aguas 
Frescas ; so I didn’t take any of ’em up. 
Say, I didn’t tell you much about that 
girl—Timotea. We rather hit it off to- 
gether. She was as good as you find 
"em anywhere—Spanish, mostly, with 
just a twist of lemon-peel on top. What 
if they did live in a grass hut and went 
bare-armed ? 

““A month ago,” went on Trotter, 
“she went away. I don’t know where 
to. But—” 

“You’d better come back to the 
States,” I insisted. ‘I can promise you 
positively that my brother will give you 
a position in cotton, sugar, or sheetings 
—I am not certain which.” 

“T think she went back with her 
mother,” said Trotter, “to the village in 
the mountains that they come from. 
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Tell me, what would this job you speak 
of pay?” 

“Why,” said I, hesitating over com- 
merce, “I should say fifty or a hundred 
dollars a month—maybe two hundred.” 

“ Ain’t it funny,” said Trotter, dig- 
ging his toes in the sand, “what a 
chump a man is when it comes to pad- 
dling his own canoe? I don’t know. 
Of course, I’m not making a living here. 
I’m on the bum. But—well, I wish you 
could have seen that Timotea. Every 
man has his own weak spot.” 

The gig from the Andador was com- 
ing ashore to take out the captain, purser, 
and myself, the lone passenger. 

“T’ll guarantee,” said I confidently, 
“that my brother will pay you seventy- 
five dollars a month.” 

“ All right, then,” said William Trot- 
ter. “ P1l—” 

But a soft voice called across the 
blazing sands. A girl, faintly lemon- 
tinted, stood in the Calle Real and called. 
She was bare-armed—but what of that? 

“It’s her!” said William Trotter, 
looking. ‘“She’s come back! I’m 
obliged; but I can’t take the job. 
Thanks, just the same. Ain’t it funny 
how we can’t do nothing for ourselves, 
but we can do wonders for the other fel- 
low? You was about to get me with 
your financial proposition ; but we’ve all 
got our weak points. ‘Timotea’s mine. 
And, say!” Trotter had turned to leave, 
but he retraced the step or two that he 
had taken. “I like to have left you 
without saying good-by,” said he. “It 
kind of rattles you when they go away 
unexpected for a month and come back 


_ long! 
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the same way. Shake hands. So long! 
Sdy, do you remember them gunshots we 
heard a while ago up at the cuartel? 
Well, I knew what they was, but I 
didn’t mention it. It was Clifford 
Wainwright being shot by a squad of 
soldiers against a stone wall for giving 
away secrets of state to that Nicamala 
republic. Oh, yes, it was rum that did 
it. He backslided and got his. I guess 
we all have our weak points, and can’t 
do much toward helping ourselves. 
Mine’s waiting for me. I’d have liked 
to have that job with your brother, but 


—we’ve ail got our weak points. So 
99 


IV 


A BiG black Carib carried me on his 
back through the surf to the ship’s boat. 
On the way the purser handed me a 
letter that he had brought for me at the 
last moment from the post-office in 
Aguas Frescas. It was from my 
brother. He requested me to meet him 
at the St. Charles Hotel in New Or- 
leans and accept a position with his 
house—in either cotton, sugar, or sheet- 
ings, and with five thousand dollars a 
year as my salary. 

When I arrived at the Crescent City 
I hurried away—far away from the St. 
Charles to a dim chambre garnie in 
Bienville Street. And there, looking 
down from my attic window from time 
to time at the old, yellow, absinthe house 
across the street, I wrote this story to 
buy my bread and butter. | 

“Can thim that helps others help 
thimselves ? ” 





A CHRISTMAS MEMORY 


Last year when Christmas candles glowed 
The world was fair to see, 

For God had sent a little child 
To share its joy with me. 


Now Christmas holly’s red again, 
And Christmas angels sing; 
Alas for me, I cannot bear 
To hear the church-bells ring! 


O Mary, mother of our Lord, 
Who shared His Friday’s pain, 

Did it not seem too hard to bear 
When Christmas came again? 


Bess Grove 





THE WAY OF 


His. FATHERS 


BY ALICE GARLAND STEELE 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE BRUTE’S WIFE," ETC. 


buggy with the look of one who 

was running a race. And yet 
there was no hurry; he had half an hour 
to catch the four-o’clock train, and the 
station was only ten minutes away. 
Magog ambled peacefully along the vil- 
lage street ; he knew by the way the doc- 
tor held the reins that this was not a 
hurry call, so he took his time. And yet 
the doctor was galloping, in long mental 
strides—living over again, in a sort of 
rapid-transit fashion, the events of his 
son’s life; for. his son—his college-bred 
son—was coming home to stay! 

His father saw him again, a little 
duffer, playing about the old white 
house, catching sunshine on the bare 
walls, building cars with the grave medi- 
cal works in the well-worn library, po- 
king away the dust from attic rafters 
on some voyage of childish discovery. 
Even then Bently had been “up and 
doing,” always going somewhere. His 
life had been a reaching out and beyond, 
wonderful to the doctor, who never saw 
a longer vista than the arching elms on 
Main Street; who never drove beyond 
Long Hollow Farm, where his district 
ended and Dr. Baker’s began; who lived 
through the years as he did through the 
four seasons, unconscious that the sum- 
mer of youth had given place to the 
winter of age. 

Bently had been different. Had the 
doctor been called upon to define pro- 
gression, he would have said proudly, 
“My son!” But he had always known 
it would stop in time; that the tumult 
and passion of youth would settle down 
at last to the green pastures in which the 
doctor had browsed for so many years ; 
that the wanderlust would lead him in 
the end to the safe portals of home. So 
when as a child he had cried for the 


TO old doctor sat forward in his 


moon, his parents did their best; and a 
little later, when it had been “ give me 
college,” they had stretched the country 
purse and let him go. 

They had been lonely years, but now 
they were over, and he was coming back, 
to tread the way of his fathers. He had 
taken the medical course, and would 
stand henceforth by the old doctor’s side, 
to deal out pills and ‘powders; and in 
time he would come to that benign father- 
hood which is every country doctor’s her- 
itage—the right to lecture and scold and 
teach and lead and make glad the whole 
countryside ! 

Magog drew up at the station, and the 
doctor fetched about with a start. Then 
he got out and walked nervously up and 
down the platform, listening for the 
shrill whistle. The ticket - agent came 
over with the privilege of old acquaint- 
anceship. 

“Waiting for the train, doc? 
bit late.” 

The doctor nodded. 

“Yes, I expect my son home to-day.” 

“Well, now, that’s nice! But I sup- 
pose he’ll -be off again soon? ”’ 

“Off again? I guess not! It’s for 
good, this time, Perkins—for good!” 

The doctor spoke with excitement, for 
he hated the suggestion of more wander- 
ing. The ticket-agent, conscious that he 
had blundered, took off his cap and 
examined its worn patent-leather peak ; 
then he blew his nose with a red hand- 
kerchief. 

“That’s nice for you and the missis. 
What’s he going to do—set up store? 
I heard Sam Walker say he was intend- 
ing to sell out, and I guessed right away 
that your Bently—” 

“No, sir!” broke in the doctor. “TI 
sha’n’t have my son in any store.” He 
cleared his throat. “He'll be right in 
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the office, with me—yes, sir, in my 
office!” 

The agent reddened. 

“Well, it’s lucky to have a business 
all ready made and waiting for you, 
ain’t it? But he’ll never be you, doc.” 

The doctor waved away the implied 
compliment. 

“He will go ahead of me, Perkins. 
It’s young blood we need nowadays. 
There she comes now!” 

He stood back as the train puffed in, 
his eyes eagerly searching the smoke- 
grimed windows. When he caught sight 
of Bently he pushed forward. 


"9 


“Son! 

“Oh, hello, dad!” Bently dragged 
at his suit-case, and put out a cool, 
gloved hand. ‘“ Glad to see you! Didn't 
know you'd be down. Thought some old 
duffer would need a plaster or a pill just 
at four o’clock. What made ’em con- 
siderate enough to put it off?” 

The doctor smilingly led the way to 
the buggy. 

“Oh, I got away. Everybody’s pretty 
well just now—all except old Mrs. Hall 
at the Cove.” He sighed a little; his 
people were bone of his bone. ‘“ That’s 
right—put in your bag at the back. How 
about your trunk?” 

The dapper figure in blue serge paused. 

“Oh, that’s all right—I didn’t bring 
any.” 

“ Didn’t bring any?” 

“ No—this was enough. I’ve got a 
change or two in here, and there are 
some togs at the house if I need extras. 
How’s the little mater, dad?” 

The doctor gathered up the reins 
slowly, under a sudden cloud of depres- 
sion. 

““She’s not so well, Bently. She’s 
lonely, I guess; but now you're back, 
she’ll improve right along.” 

The young man was looking with 
critical eyes at the old landmarks they 
passed. 

‘Poor mater, I haven’t written to her 
half often enough. Say, dad, this town 
hasn’t changed since the Pilgrim Fathers 
landed. Why doesn’t Jim Squires put a 
new roof on his barn?” 

“Tt’s been a pretty heavy year, and 
most of the crops failed.” 

Bently yawned. 

“The old story! If a farmer just 
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missed heaven, he’d blame it on the 
crops!” 

The doctor shook his head. 

“It’s hard to get along, my boy, 
sometimes.” He was thinking of the 
hole Bently’s college bills had eaten in 
his own little hoard; but he smiled sud- 
denly, he had been so glad to do it, so 
proud! 

‘““Magog’s getting old,” said Bently. 
“Can’t you whip him up a trifle, dad?” 

The doctor would almost as soon have 
whipped Bently as Magog, but he gave 
the lines a gentle little pull, and Magog, 
surprised from inaction, started into the 
trot he used for hurry calls. Ten min- 
utes later Bently was with his mother in 
the library. He sat on the haircloth 
sofa, smoothing his kid gloves on his 
knee, while his mother hovered over him, 
trying to hide her too tearful gladness. 

“Are you tired, dearie? Four hun- 
dred miles, such a long way! But, oh, 
Bently, it’s so good to have you home 
again!” 

“Wes;’ he said, 
mater.” 

He was thinking that he had never 
noticed so much as now how plain and 
worn the room was —the melodeon in 
one corner, the battered bookcases and 
the cheap little lamp, and the few dis- 
colored engravings in unbeautiful frames. 
Through it all he read his mother’s joy, 
and it seemed extravagant and far- 
fetched to him; he had learned at col- 
lege the art of self-control, and these 
emotions were too bare, too vivid, to his 
fastidious fancy. 

“T wonder,” he said lightly, ‘“ who 
first got country towns into the melodeon 
habit, mater? I’d as soon listen to a 
mouth-organ! ” 

His mother smiled. 

“T’ve never thought about it, Bently. 
It is funny; but, then, so few play, and 
they are sweet; the old hymns—” 

“Oh, yes,” he laughed, “ they’re first 
rate at camp-meetings.” 

Then, with a regret that he had been 
critical, he began to speak of the class- 
day exercises, and of the girls he had 
met at the “senior prom.” 

His mother listened eagerly. 

“Tt will seem quiet to you here, just 
at first, dear, after all that; but there 
are some nice girls here, too.” She 


“it’s very nice, 
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touched a bowl of pansies on the desk. 
“ Dorothy Hardin brought them for you 
this morning, from her garden.” 

He got up, strolling to the window. 

“Why, dad is putting up the horse 
himself. Where’s the Jones boy?” 

His mother hesitated. 

“Oh, he left us last winter. It was 
money, Bently; and, besides, they want- 
ed him to go on with school. Your father 
doesn’t mind so much, now that it’s good 
weather ; but he isn’t young any longer, 
and the strain—I was quite worried in 
December—”’ 

Bently flung his head back. 

“Oh, dad’s all right!” 

He watched the doctor coming slowly 
up the pathway. His face was flushed, 
and the iron-gray hair showed silver on 
the temples ; even a cursory glance proved 
him older. Bently turned away awk- 
wardly. He felt as if resistless fingers 
were probing out the tender places in 
his soul. It gave him a feeling of im- 
patience; these too intimate hours were 
trying to a man’s calm—they jarred life 
out of its usual peaceful proportion. 

His father came in, a proud light in 


his eyes as he saw them together. 
“Well,” he said, ‘ Bently, I’m glad 


you’re home, boy! I met the Lawson 
girls to-day—they’re planning all kinds 
of good times; but I guess you’re used 
to being lionized. They told me of a 
couple of picnics next week, and a trip 
to Bridal Veil the week after, and a 
barn-dance;” but Bently was speaking, 
and he stopped. 

“‘T shall not be here the week after.” 
The young man laughed a little, to break 
the edge of the announcement. 

“Why, Bently,” his mother said rather 
faintly, ‘‘ you talk as if you were—on a 
visit !” 

Her son turned from her startled 
gaze. 

“Yes, I’ve got to get away then. 
There’s a chap going West—his uncle 
owns an electrical plant out there, and 
I’ve decided to go into it.” 

“ Bently!” 

Over the bridge of their common hope 
the doctor sought his wife’s eyes; the 
light in them had gone out. He felt 
suddenly old and helpless. 

“ Bently, we have planned that you 
should go into the office with me!” 
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The young man turned on him hotly. 
‘““T know, you’ve done what you had 

no right to do—built another man’s fu- 

ture. I’ve wasted years on rule and 
formula, on dried herbs as shriveled as 
your own life has been! What have you 
ever done for the world? What have 
you made yourself? A slave at the beck 
and -call of every rheumatic old woman 

and weak-kneed child in the village! I 

tell you, father, I’ve come to my senses. 

I’ve been offered a good thing, and I’m 

going to take it!” 

There was a 
mother spoke. 

“ Bently,” she said, “ would you mind 
putting off the discussion till to-morrow ? 
Your father is too tired to be worried 
to-night.” 

Without a word he turned to the door. 
He felt miserably conscious of his vic- 
tory—the victory of the strong over the 
weak. 

“I’m sorry, mother,” he said hesitant- 
ly.. “If you will look at it from my 
side—”’ 

His mother put out her hand. 

“We'll try, dear,” was all she said. 

“Tl go up,” he said. “Is my room 
ready? I’ve got letters to write—”’ 

“It’s ready, Bently. You’ll find every- 
thing ”’—her voice broke a little—‘“‘ just 
as it always has been.” 

He went from them, their bent, gray 
figures dimly outlined in the twilight. 


II 


AT the tea-table there were few words. 
The atmosphere was heavy, oppressive, 
with the heat of early June. Out 
through the open window Bently could 
see an aspen quivering, though there was 
no wind; and the garden seemed full of 
hushed, fanciful noises, the murmur of 
shy, wild things. He could see his 
mother’s hand everywhere — the home- 
made cake, with the frosting he had hun- 
gered for as a boy, the strawberries from 
the little patch of garden, the mi- 
gnonette and sweet-william set near his 
plate. He could hardly touch anything, 
nor dwell upon these tributes to his 
home-coming. 

Afterward, as they sat a silent trio on 
the porch, watching a world glorified by 
moonlight, he felt that he could stand 
anything better than this still atmos- 


silence. Then his 
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began to build a high wall of marble, 
and to cut in the stone laurel-leaves and 
long inscriptions in an unknown tongue ; 
but when he had finished, he dreamed 
they stood about it and said no word, 


phere of their love—and disappointment. 
Once in a while his mother would tax 
him with a gentle question, but somehow 
the personal note was left out. He was 
a thing apart—beloved, but separate. 
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At ten o’clock she rose and went to 
his father’s side. 

“‘ Dear,” she said, ‘‘ you’ve had a long 
day.” She turned apologetically to Bent- 
ly. ‘‘ He was up at five,” she explained, 
“to see old Mrs. Hall, at the Cove; he 
rode twenty miles before breakfast.” 

With a whispered “ Good night” they 
left him, and went in together. He sat 
there alone a long time, counting the 
stars and watching the long shadows the 
trees cast on the grass. He heard the 
incessant hum of crickets, and the mur- 
mur of katydids, and an_ occasional 
drowsy bird-note overhead. But, most of 
all, he was conscious of the silence of 
the old house. He thought it would be 
equally silent when they were gone, and 
he was left alone; it was an accusing si- 
lence, and it pointed a finger that never 
wavered. 

At midnight he could bear it no longer. 
He got up, overturning a porch chair in 
his haste, and went into the square, 
lamp-lit hall. At the head of the stair- 
way his mother stood, still dressed. 

“ Bently,” she called softly, “ will you 
lock up, dear, and put out the light?” 

As he obeyed she was gone, and he was 
almost glad not to meet her in the dark- 
ness. 

He sat by the table in his room and 
wrote a long, glowing letter to a college 
chum. It was full of what his life would 
be in the West. As he mapped out his 
brilliant future with strong, obstinate 
touches, he began to feel at ease again, 
and free from the reproaches of con- 
science. Then he lay down in his white 
bed, with its cool sheets smelling faintly 
of lavender, and fell into a_ heavy, 
troubled sleep. 

He dreamed that he was traveling far, 
far away from the old home—through 
myriad towns, built to the glory of great 
men who had gone before him; that he 
left them all behind, with his eyes on a 
far country that gleamed like a pearl 
through mist. He dreamed that when he 
reached it at last, they were waiting for 
him, a great people, to hail him as a 
leader and a man among men; and he 


until a stranger came and called it a 
monument whose builder had buried his 
own soul beneath it. And then, out of 
the silence, he heard his mother calling, 
and he knew that all things were as 
nothing to the outreach of her arms and 
the touch of her kiss; and he tried to 
go, but it was too far, and still he heard 
her calling from a great way off. 

“ Bently, come! Your father is ill!” 

He woke with a start, to see her stand- 
ing above him in the moonlight. 

“He is very ill,” she whispered. “ It 
is shock, or something—I cannot get him 
to speak to me. Oh, Bently!” 

As he sat up he read the agony in her 
face, half thrown into shadow. 

“Come,” she said again. ‘“ Thank 
God that you are here—you will know 
what to do!” 

She was gone again, and he was up, 
pulling on his shoes, and only waiting 
to light the lamp. 

He bore it along to his father’s room, 
to see the prone figure on the leather 
couch and his mother leaning over it. 
His heart stopped as he looked; then it 
bounded again. : 

“Wait,” he said. 

He had tusned, and was hurrying 
blindly down to the office below, to his 
father’s medicine-chest. A moment later 
he was back again, fighting the battle for 
his father’s life. 

His brain had never been so clear, or 
so compelling. He felt underneath the 
shock and the agony of it a sense of mas- 
tery, a dominion of self, that guided 
muscle and eye. He told his mother 
what to do, and she did it promptly and 
without question. 

It was apoplexy—he had no doubt of 
that; but the danger only quickened his 
courage and controlled his will. And 
then, all at once, it rushed over him— 
his youth, his lack of experience, his in- 
adequacy to fight single-handed the bat- 
tle of one so terribly dear, with the 
shadow of loss already hanging ov.r him 
—this man whose chance for life lay in 
his hands! 

‘“‘ Mother,” he said, ‘‘ dress quickly— 
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you must harness Magog and go for Dr. 
Baker. I’ll work till he comes.” 

She obeyed him blindly. He could 
never forget her mute trust, her absolute 
belief in his wisdom. He fought back 
scorching tears from his eyes as he heard 
her go down the stairway and out on 
the porch, and from the window saw 
her reach to the padlock on the barn- 
door. A few moments longer, and she 
had rolled off, the old buggy swaying 
along the roadway, until she was hidden 
from him in the darkness. He was 
thankful, then, that the horse was old 
and true and tried. 

And then he was alone in the night, 
with a fire in his brain, and a prayer, 
dumb and voiceless, that he might stay 
the destroying angel’s hand. 

He lost track of time. He only heard 
the heavy, stertorous breathing, and 
counted the minutes by each breath. He 
lost all sense of proportion, everything 
was magnified, horrible, unlike itself ; 
and yet his hand, measuring each pow- 
erful drug, never quivered, and his judg- 
ment never lost its balance. Once he 
saw a blue pallor steal over the rigid 
face, and he started forward, to use the 
last reserve at his command; and then, 
as the deadly color passed, he settled 
back doggedly, to watch and wait. 

He grew to know himself, in those 
vivid hours, as he had never known him- 
self before. It was as if, in the mys- 
terious presence of this touch of the 
infinite, his garments of self-love and self- 
belief had fallen away, and he stood 
naked and ashamed. His heart melted, 
and he bowed before the majesty of this 
good man, whose simplicity had exalted 
him above the common measure of a lowly 
life. He saw, now, why the old doctor’s 
people had loved him, and trusted their 
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lives to his keeping—because they knew 
he would never fail them, but would fight 
their battles till he fell like a soldier at 
his post. And for his reward there was 
nothing that God decreed, or that the 
world could give, so priceless as this 
heritage of a people’s faith, this con- 
sciousness of a work well done. 

Longing to tell him of it, to speak to 
him, Bently leaned forward. 

“Father!” he cried. “ Father!” 

Then, with desperation, he bent again 
to his task. A few moments later the 
heavy eyes opened. 

“ Bently,” murmured the sick man. 
* My:son!” 


III 


THROUGH the gray morning they came 
to him, his mother and his father’s 
friend, and found him holding his 
father’s hand, dry-eyed, and with a slow- 
dawning hope in his face which Dr. 
Baker’s first glance answered. 

“ Bently,” he said, “thank God you 
were here! You’ve done nobly—I think 
your father will live.” ‘ 

And then his mother hid her face on 
her son’s shoulder. 

Later on, that same day, Dr. Baker 
came to him again. 

“He will certainly live,” he said cheer- 
fully. “It’s all due to you, my boy. If 
you hadn’t been here—” His voice grew 
serious. ‘ But, Bently, you will have to 
take your father’s place. He will never 
work in harness again.” 

Bently lifted his eyes to the kindly 
face so near him. There was a new 
light in them. 

“TI can never do what he has done, 
Dr. Baker ; ” and his voice broke a little. 
“But I will take his place, sir, and do 
the very best I can!” . 





THE NATIVITY 


A Trinity of Wisdom, Power, and Love 
Consulted in the thunder; Eden’s ban 

Was lifted by a seraph-song above; 
A star flashed out—and God was born to man! 


Oh, marvel done in deathless duplicate! 
No moment dies but laughter shakes the clod; 
Flowers unfold; some bird unstops the gate 


Of song, and lo—a man is born to God! 


Aloysius Coll 
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PRIMA DONNA 
























































BY ELIZABETH LONERGAN 


HE American prima donna is a 

product of the latter half of the 

nineteenth century; but if her 

recent progress foreshadows the future, 

within a few more decades she may be 

recognized in the world of music as the 
reigning queen of song. 

A generation ago, when some venture- 
some manager presented an American 
singer to her countrymen, he did so on 
the strength of a reputation won in Eu- 
rope; and as a rule, it was considered 
necessary to give a foreign twist to her 
name. To-day, the situation has radi- 
cally changed. Training is begun in 
this country, and may or may not be fin- 
ished abroad ; and plain American names 
are freely used. 

At New York’s two opera-houses, not 
only are native stars firmly established 
as favorites, but even the choruses—es- 
pecially at the Manhattan — are losing 
their foreign aspect. The chorus-master 
of the Manhattan, M. Zuro, who has had 
experience in the training of voices on 
both sides of the ocean, does not hesi- 
tate to declare that the typical American 
girl who comes before him as a candidate 
is distinctly superior to her European 
sisters. Music is an art, not a mere 


bread-winning profession, with her. She 
aims for the highest places, and is not 
content to remain in an inconspicuous 
role if work and study will help her to 
something better. 

Oscar Hammerstein has also put him- 
self on record as being in favor of home 
talent. “‘ The American girl,’ he said 
recently, “has more temperament and 
more natural dramatic ability, which, 
combined with a good education and a 
fair knowledge of music, give her a_bet- 
ter equipment than is possessed by any 
but the well-trained foreigners. When 
opera-houses are established in all our 
large cities, as in those of Europe, there 
will be greater chances for professional 
training; and with a few of the best 
European instructors located here, the 
future of the American prima donna is 
assured.” 

Though the chorus at the Metropolitan 
is mainly foreign, yet the possibilities of 
the American voice are not overlooked, 
as is sufficiently proved by the prominent 
part that native singers have played in 
the recent annals of our premier operatic 
institution. Mr. Savage’s grand-opera 
company—not in active existence just 
now—is another organization that has 
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done much to advance the American 
girl, who has always predominated in its 
chorus and in its list of prima donnas. 

The history of the American prima 
donna may be said to begin in the Civil 
War period. A few years earlier, indeed, 
Adelaide Phillipps—an English girl who 
came to the United States as a child, and 
had her early training here—had made 
a successful operatic début in Italy, and 
Isabella Hinckley had sung in Amster- 
dam ; but the first American singer to win 
any wide recognition in Europe was Clara 
Louise Kellogg, who appeared in New 
York in 1861 and in London six years 
later. Then came Annie Louise Cary, 
Emma Abbott, and Emma Albani, all of 
whom studied abroad and sang on Euro- 
pean stages before they were greeted as 
stars in their own country. A little later, 
the careers of Marie Van Zandt, Emma 
Nevada, and Sybil Sanderson followed 
similar lines. On the other hand, Minnie 
Hauck and Marie Durand went from 
modest beginnings in the United States 
to greater successes abroad. 


NORDICA AND EAMES 


We now come to singers who are still 
active and vital figures of the lyric stage. 
This latest and most brilliant chapter of 
the American operatic record properly 
begins with two daughters of New Eng- 
land—Lillian Nordica and Emma Eames. 
In view of what she has achieved during 
a career of almost thirty years, it is to 
Lillian Norton, known in music as Nor- 
dica, that the chronicler must assign the 
very foremost place as a representative 
American prima donna. Educated at the 
New England Conservatory of Music, in 
Boston, she made her début as a concert 
singer. Ambitious for an operatic career, 
she studied in Italy, and became known 
there in rdles of the Violetia type. From 
a colorature soprano, however, she grad- 
ually developed herself into a dramatic 
artist of the highest rank. St. Peters- 
burg, Paris, and London welcomed her 
successively, and Germany recognized her 
—as it recognizes few but Germans—as 
a great Wagnerian heroine. After sing- 
ing at Bayreuth in 1894, in 1895 she re- 
turned to America, and made her appear- 
ance at the Metropolitan as an operatic 
star of the first magnitude. She was 


still in opera last year—at the Man- 
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hattan, and in Boston and other cities 
with the San Carlo company; and she 
is likely to be heard again during the 
present winter. 

Emma Eames was born in China—the 
daughter of a Boston lawyer temporarily 
resident at Shanghai—but was brought 
up in the United States, where she had 
her first singing - lessons. When _ the 
promise of a remarkable voice developed, 
she was sent to Marchesi in Paris; and 
there, at the Opéra, she made her début 
as Juliette in 1889. In the summer of 
1891 she appeared as Desdemona at Co- 
vent Garden, and later in the same year 
she came over to the Metropolitan, then 
under the management of the late Henry 
E. Abbey and his partners. 

Since then Mme. Eames has sung al- 
most continuously in the United States, 
and her record is too well known to need 
recapitulation. Her repertory is less ex- 
tensive than that of some other singers, 
but it includes German, French, and 
Italian operas, ranging from E/sa and 
Elisabeth to Juliette and to Leonora in 
“Trovatore,” and from classic Mozart 
characters like Donna Anna in “ Don 
Giovanni” to such distinctively modern 
roles as the name parts of Puccini’s 
“Tosca ’”’ and Mascagni’s “ Iris.” 


DE LUSSAN, HOMER, AND OTHERS 


After these two famous stars, the next 
American women to establish themselves 
on the lyric stage were Zélie de Lussan, 
Susan Strong, and Suzanne Adams— 
hailing respectively from New York, 
Brooklyn, and Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Mme. de Lussan first appeared in English 
opera in the United States. Then she 
sang in England, with the Carl Rosa 
company and at Covent Garden; and in 
1894 Mr. Grau brought her to the Metro- 
politan. She was a successful Zerlina 
and Mignon, and quite a famous Carmen 
and Musetta. She is still singing, in 
vaudeville—as is also Miss Adams, whose 
operatic début was made in Paris in 
1894, and who came to America four 
years later. 

Miss Strong scored her most marked 
success at Covent Garden, in 1895 and 
the two or three following years, in such 
roles as Sieglinde and Venus. During 
these same years she was heard in New 
York, but though she proved herself a 
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capable and well-schooled singer, she did 
not arouse enthusiasm. She has since 
abandoned the stage, and was recently 
reported to be managing a laundry in 
London. 

One of the most sterling artists that 
America has produced was introduced to 
her countrymen in 1900, when, without 
any loud flourish of preliminary trump- 
ets, Louise Homer made her début at 
the Metropolitan. Mme. Homer—a na- 
tive of Pittsburgh and a pupil of the 
New England Conservatory of Music— 
is one of the few contraltos who have 
been content to remain contraltos, with- 
out straining for the louder plaudits 
and greater financial rewards that await 
the successful soprano. Keeping within 
the field for which nature equipped her, 
she has shown a steady growth in her 
art, and there are to-day very few sing- 
ers who stand higher in the regard of 
critics and of audiences. 

Her work is always of the most con- 
scientious and intelligent kind, and every 
one of her long list of réles is a carefully 
wrought study. In her early seasons at 
the Metropolitan she was cast for such 
small parts as Maddalena in “ Rigo- 
letto,” Lela in ‘“ Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
or a Rhine Maiden in the Ring operas. 
From these she graduated to the stand- 
ard contralto rdles—A mneris in “‘ Aida,” 
Crtrud in “Lohengrin,” £rda and 
zricka in the Wagnerian cycle, and 
Azucena in “ Trovatore.” During the 
last few seasons she has added to her 
repertory such widely different parts as 
Suzuki in “ Madama Butterfly,” Nancy 
in “ Martha,” and—most unique and re- 
markable of all her characterizations— 
the grotesque figure of the witch in 
Humperdinck’s ‘‘ Hansel und Gretel.” 

Other Americans who have been upon 
the Metropolitan roster within the past 
seven or eight years are Carrie Bride- 
well, Marguerite Lemon, Marion Weed, 
Bessie Abott, and Edyth Walker. Of 
these five singers, the three first-named 
graduated to opera from church-choir 
work. Miss Lemon, who hails from 
Indianapolis, and who is now at the 
opera-house in Mayence, may be remem- 
bered here as Micaela in “ Carmen” 
and the Forest Bird in “ Siegfried” a 
few seasons ago. A little earlier, Miss 
Bridewell, who came from New Orleans, 
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was for two or three seasons a secondary 
contralto at the Metropolitan. 

Marion Weed—a native of Rochester 
—after her “ discovery” in a New York 
choir became a pupil of the great Lilli 
Lehmann, and sang with success in 
such German cities as Hamburg and 
Cologne, at the Bayreuth festivals, and 
at Covent Garden. Five years ago, 
when Mr. Conried produced “ Parsi- 
fal” in New York, she was one of 
the impersonators of Kundry, and in 
her first American season she also sang 
Brunnhilde and /solde ; but her recent ex- 
perience at the Metropolitan must have 
been disappointing to her, for she has 
seen several newer members of the com- 
pany promoted to important réles while 
she has had to remain content with a 
few appearances in such parts as Gu- 
trune in “ G6tterdammerung”’ and Ger- 
trud in “ Hansel und Gretel.” 

Bessie Abott—who used to be Bessie 
Abbott, and who was born near Ogdens- 
burg, New York, to the somewhat un- 
melodious name of Pickens — began in 
vaudeville, singing duets with her sister. 
Grand opera was always the goal of her 
ambition, and she studied for it long and 
earnestly; but she might never have 
found her opportunity had she _ not 
chanced to attract the notice of Jean 
de Reszke. M. de Reszke sent her to 
M. Gailhard, of the Paris Opéra—an 
introduction which led to her début 
there, in December, 1901, as Juliette to 
the Romeo of the famous Polish tenor. 
Mr. Conried engaged her for the Metro- 
politan in 1905, and she has filled sev- 
eral important roles there—Mimi, Gilda, 
Juliette, Martha, and Filina in “ Mig- 
non’; but her opportunities have been 
limited, and, like other young singers at 
that house, she has been overshadowed 
by greater and more experienced artists. 

Edyth Walker is still another native of 
New York State, though as a singer she is 
German by training and has preferred 
to make her career in Europe. She 
came to the Metropolitan in 1903, on the 
strength of her reputation in Germany, 
and was highly successful here. Begin- 
ning with secondary parts—A mneris, Or- 
trud, Erda, and the like—she proved her- 
self fully equal to such leading rdles 
as Leonora in “ La Favorita,’” and even 
Brunnhilde in “ Die Walkiire.” It was 
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a distinct loss to our lyric stage when, 
after three seasons in New York, she 
decided that Europe offered her a more 
congenial field. Last summer she ap- 


peared for the first time at Covent Gar- 
den, singing /so/de—an experiment which 
might seem a risky one for a former con- 
tralto, but in which she was again suc- 
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cessful. This winter she is at the Im- 
perial Opera-House in Vienna, of which 
Weingartner is now musical director. 
At this point mention should be made 
of Olive Fremstad, who is claimed as 
an American because part of her girl- 
hood was spent in Minneapolis and New 
York. This fine dramatic singer was 


LILLIAN NORDICA, AN AMERICAN SINGER WHO HAS HAD A DISTINGUISHED 
CAREER OF NEARLY THIRTY YEARS ON THE OPERATIC STAGE— 
THIS PORTRAIT SHOWS HER AS KUNDRY IN “‘ PARSIFAL” 

From a copyrighted photograph by Dupont, New York 
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born in Stockholm, and began her career 
as a child pianist in Scandinavia. Later, 
she came to America with her parents; 
but she was still very young when she 
returned to Europe to study with Mme. 
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doubtful whether it is fair to rank her 
as an American prima donna. 

Marie Rappold, whose name is next 
in this cursory review, had all her train- 
ing in America—a unique distinction 


EMMA EAMES, ONE OF THE FOREMOST OF THE AMERICAN PRIMA DONNAS— 


THIS PORTRAIT SHOWS HER AS FLORIA TOSCA, 


IN PUCCINI'S *‘TOSCA” 


From a photograph by Dupont, New York 


Lehmann, and to win a high place for 
herself on the German operatic stage. 
She has sung at the Metropolitan for 
four seasons, and is married to a New 
York business man; but it is at least 


which may not be so rare in coming 
years. Born in Brooklyn, she studied in 
New York, and made her début at the 
Metropolitan three years ago as Sulamith 
in Goldmark’s “‘ Queen of Sheba.” Her 
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success was sufficient 
to gain her a place 
in Mr. Conried’s com- 
pany, which she still 
retains under his suc- 
cessors. She has sung 
such parts as Micaela, 
Inez in “1, Africaine,” 
and £/ena in ‘ Mefis- 
tofele,” besides occa- 
sional appearances in 
more prominent ones 
like E/sa, Eva in “Die 
Meistersinger,” and 
Aida; and she is to 


EDYTH WALKER, FORMERLY OF THE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA-HOUSE, 
AS ORTRUD 


From a photograph by Dupont, New Vork 


have an important role in 
Humperdinck’s new _ opera, 
‘Die Koénigskinder,’ which 
may or may not be ready for 
presentation this season. 


GERALDINE FARRAR’S SUCCESS 


The most salient event in 

the latter history of the Amer- 

LOUISE HOMER, THE WELL-KNOWN CONTRALTO ican prima donna was the ad- 
SINGER OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA- vent of Geraldine Farrar to 


HOUSE—THIS PORTRAIT SHOWS ¥ 
HER AS NANCY IN FLOTOW'S the Metropolitan, two years 

‘“ MARTHA” ago. Miss Farrar was loudly 

From a tphotograth by Dupont, New York heralded as _ the young and 
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MARIE RAPPOLD, OF THE METROPOL- 
ITAN OPERA-HOUSE 
From a copyrighted photograph by Dupont, N. 


ELLEN BEACH YAW, WHO SANG 
VIOLETTA AT THE METRO- 
POLITAN LAST WINTER 


MARY GARDEN, OF THE MANHATTAN 
OPERA-HOUSE, AS THAIS » MARION WEED, FORMERLY OF THE 


METROPOLITAN OPERA-HOUSE 


Frou a copyrighted photograph by From a photograth by Dupont, 
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GERALDINE FARRAR, A YOUNG AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA WHO HAS MADE A BRILLIANT 
SUCCESS AT BERLIN AND IN HER OWN COUNTRY—THIS PORTRAIT 
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beautiful girl who had made a sen- 
sational success in Berlin; and even the 
overworked story of an impressionable 
and attentive prince was inflicted on us 
by the relentless press agents. In spite 
of this introduction—for the usual effect 
of such réclame is to arm the critics 


against a new singer-—Miss Farrar, in 
the two seasons she has spent in her 
native country, has made the greatest 
success scored by any prima donna in 


recent times. It would scarcely be true 
to say that she came, saw, and conquered, 
for the initial criticisms were by no 
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means too complimentary ; but even those 
who at first thought her too audacious for 
her years have been forced to recognize 
that she combines genuine originality, stri- 
king versatility, and fine dramatic intelli- 
gence with vocal gifts of a very high order. 

In her first season she sang seven parts 
— Juliette, Marguerite in  Gounod’s 
“ Faust’ and in Boito’s “ Mefistofele,” 
Cio Cio San in ‘“‘ Madama Butterfly ’— 
which she created both here and in 
Berlin — Mimi, Nedda, and Elisabeth. 
To these she added, last winter, Zer/ina, 
Violetta, and Mignon—each of them a 
really noteworthy impersonation. It is 
not too much to say that of all the 
prima donnas now at the Metropolitan— 
truly a distinguished group—Miss Farrar 
is the most interesting, and the singer 
whose future seems to hold the most 
brilliant promise. 

The illness of one prima donna served 
to introduce another to a Metropolitan 
audience last year, in the person of Miss 
Rita Fornia, a Californian, who replaced 
Mme. Eames, at short notice, as Leonora 
in “ Trovatore.” Miss Fornia received 


her early training in New York, and 


later made her début in Hamburg, in the 
same company with Marion Weed. Dur- 
ing last summer she studied with Jean 
de Reszke in Paris, and this winter she 
is to sing again at the Metropolitan. 

Ellen Beach Yaw, another talented 
Californian, made a single appearance as 
Lucia at the Metropolitan last season. 
She is a colorature soprano whose upper 
register soars to phenomenal heights, but 
her voice lacks the power necessary to fill 
so vast an auditorium. She has appeared 
with greater éclat in some of the minor 
European houses. 

Since he opened his new opera-house, 
two years ago, Mr. Hammerstein has 
given opportunities to several American 
singers. One of these was Eleanor de 
Cisneros, who had previously been heard 
at the Metropolitan as Eleanor Broad- 
foot, and who sang such roles as Amneris, 
Azsucena, and Urbain at the Manhat- 
tan. Mme. de Cisneros was a Brook- 
lyn girl, and received her first lessons in 
New York. This winter she is singing 
mezzo-soprano parts in St. Petersburg. 

But the most remarkable of Hammer- 
stein’s American singers is Mary Garden 
—for, though born in Scotland, Miss 
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Garden lived so long in Chicago that we 
claim her as a countrywoman. A year 
ago, her début as Zhais and her sub- 
sequent rendering of Louise and Meli- 
sande supplied what was almost the chief 
sensation of the season—not so much as 
triumphs of vocal art, but as striking 
and novel characterizations. She came 
to New York from the Opéra Comique 
in Paris, where she made her début as 
Louise in April, 1900. Since her suc- 
cess in America she has been promoted 
to the Opéra itself, where she has re- 
cently been singing Juliette, Marguerite, 
Ophélie, and Thais. 

Mme. Mariska-Aldrich, a new mezzo- 
soprano, born in Boston of Hungarian 
parents, is to make her début at the Man- 
hattan early in the present season. Great 
things are predicted for her—how truth- 
fully, time will show. 

Mention has been made of the more 
important of our prima donnas who have 
appeared in their own country. The 
American singers who have found accept- 
ance in the opera-houses of Europe are 
still more numerous; but the limits of 
space will not admit of anything more 
than a list of names. Besides Geraldine 
Farrar, at least four others — Frances 
Rose, Edna Darch, Maude Fay, and 
Florence Easton—have sung in Berlin; 
and among those known in other German 
cities are Lillian Grenville, Florence 
Wickham, Marcia Van Dresser, Joseph- 
ine Schaeffer, Marie Schneider, Johanna 
Osborn, Josephine Swickard, Sarah An- 
derson, and Martha Hofacker. Gertrude 
Rennyson has an established position in 
Vienna, and Alys Lorraine is now singing 
at The Hague. Alice Nielsen, Elizabeth 
Parkina, Corinne Rider- Kelsey, and 
Edith de Lys have appeared successfully 
at Covent Garden. Blanche Volpine— 
whose real name is Fox—and Catherine 
Carlyna are singers of reputation in Italy. 
In France, Marguerite Sylva, Jane Noria, 
and Mlle. Lyndsay have in recent sea- 
sons sung leading réles at the Paris 
Opéra, as has Yvonne de Tréville at the 
Opéra Comique; while Marion Ivell, 
Caroline Skelton, and Mary Tracy have 
appeared in the provincial houses. 

This partial list is enough to show 
that the American prima donna has be- 
come an important factor in the operatic 
world of to-day. 
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‘Ww CANNOT help it,” said Filmore 
| Durand quietly. “I paint what 
I see. If you are not pleased 
with the likeness, I shall be only too 
happy to keep it.” 
The marchesa protested. It was only 
a very small matter, she said—a some- 
thing in the eyes, or in the angle of the 
left eyebrow, or in the turn of the 
throat; she could not tell where it was, 
but it- gave her niece a little air of re- 
ligious ecstasy that was not natural to 


her. If the master would only con- 


descend to modify the expression the 
least bit, all would be satisfactory. 


Instead of condescending, Filmore 
Durand smiled rather indifferently, and 
gave his pallet and brushes to his man, 
who was already waiting at his elbow 
to receive them. For the great Ameri- 
can portrait painter detested all sorts of 
litter, such as a painting-table, brush- 
jars, and the like, as much as his great 
predecessor Lenbach ever did; and when 
he was at work his old servant brought 
him a brush, a tube of color, a knife, 
or a pencil, as each was needed, from 
a curtained recess where everything was 
kept ready and in order. 

“T like it as it is,’ said Giovanni 
Severi, resting his hands on the hilt of 
his saber, as he sat looking thoughtfully 
from the portrait to the original. 

The young girl smiled, pleased by his 
approbation of the likeness, which she 
herself thought good, though it was by 
no means flattered. On the contrary, it 
made her look older than she was, and 
much more sad; for though the spring 
laughed in her eyes when she looked at 
the officer to whom people said she was 
engaged, their counterparts in the por- 
trait were deep and grave. 


Certain irregularities of feature, too, 
were more apparent in the painting than 
in nature. For instance, there was a 
very marked difference between the dark 
eyebrows; for whereas the right one 
made a perfect curve, the other turned 
up quite sharply toward the forehead at 
the inner end, as if it did not wish to 
meet its fellow; and the Marchesa del 
Prato was quite sure that Angela’s deli- 
cate nose had not really that aquiline 
and almost ascetic look which the great 
master had given it. In fact, the middle- 
aged woman almost wished that it had, 
for of all things that could happen, 
she would have been best pleased that 
her niece by marriage should turn out 
to have a vocation and should disappear 
into some religious order as soon as pos- 
sible. But as this was not likely, the 
next best thing would be that she should 
make haste to marry Giovanni Severi, 
who was, in fact, of precisely the same 
opinion. 

Filmore Durand glanced from one to 
another of the three in quick succession, 
stroked his rather bristly mustache, and 
lit a cigarette, not because he wanted to 
smoke, but because he could not help it, 
which is a very different thing. Then 
he looked at his picture and forgot that 
he was not alone with it; and it still 
pleased him, after a fashion, though he 
was not satisfied with what he had done. 

It was often said of Durand that his 
portraits were prophetic; and often, 
again, that his brushes were knives and 
scalpels that dissected his sitters’ char- 
acters upon the canvas like an ana- 
tomical preparation. : 

“T cannot help it,” he always said. 
“T paint what I see.” 

It was not his fault if pretty Donna 
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Angela Chiaromonte had thrown a white 
veil over her dark hair, just to try the 
effect of it, the very first time she had 
been brought to his studio, or that she 
had been standing beside an early fif- 
teenth -century altar and _ altar - piece 
which he had just bought and put up at 
one end of the great hall in which he 
painted. He was not to blame if the 
veiling had fallen on each side of her 
face, like a nun’s head-dress, nor if her 
eyes had grown shadowy at that moment 
by an accident of light or expression, 
nor yet if her tender lips had seemed 
to be saddened by a passing thought. 
She had not put on the veil again, and 
he had not meant that a suggestion of 
suffering ecstatically borne should dim 
her glad girlhood in his picture; but he 
had seen the vision once, and it had come 
out again under his brush, in spite of 
him, as if it were the necessary truth 
over which Angela’s outward expression 
was molded like a lovely mask, but which 
must be plainly visible in her face to 
every one who had once had a glimpse 
of it. 

The painter contemplated his work in 
silence from within an Olympian cloud 
of cigarette-smoke that almost hid him 
from the others, who now exchanged a 
few words in Italian, which he only 
half understood. ‘They spoke English 
with him, as they would have spoken 
French with a Frenchman, and probably 
even German with a German, for mod- 
ern Roman society has a remarkable gift 
of tongues and is very accomplished in 
other ways. 

“ What I think most remarkable,” said 
the Marchesa del Prato, who detested 
her husband’s pretty niece, “is that he 
has not made a Carlo Dolci picture of 
you, my dear. With your face, it would 
have been so easy, you know!” 

Giovanni Severi’s hands moved a little 
and the scabbard of his saber struck one 
of his spurs with a sharp clink; for he 
was naturally impatient and impulsive, 
as any one could see from his face. It 
was lean and boldly cut. His cheeks 
were dark from exposure rather than by 
nature ; ‘there were reddish lights in his 
short brown hair, and his small but 
vigorous mustache was that of a rather 
fair man who has lived much in sun 
and wind in a hot climate. His nose 
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was Roman and energetic, his mouth 
rather straight and hard; yet few would 
have thought his face remarkable but for 
the eyes, which betrayed his nature at a 
glance. ‘They were ardent rather than 
merely bold, and the warm, reddish- 
brown iris was shot with little golden 
points that coruscated in the rays of the 
sun, but emitted a fiery light of their 
own when his temper was roused. 

If his look had been less frank and 
direct, or if his other features had sug- 
gested any bad quality, his eyes would 
probably have been intolerably disagree- 
able to meet; as it was, they warned all 
comers that their possessor was one of 
those uncommon and dangerous men who 
go to the utmost extremes when they be- 
lieve themselves in the right, and are 
constitutionally incapable of measuring 
danger or considering consequences when 
they are roused. Giovanni Severi was 
about eight and twenty, and wore the 
handsome uniform of the Staff College. 
He had not liked the marchesa’s remark, 
and the impatient little clink of his 
scabbard against his spur only preceded 
his answer by a second. 

“Happily for Angela,” he said, ‘“ we 
are not in the studio of a caricaturist.” 

The marchesa, who could be near- 
sighted on occasion, put up her tortoise- 
shell-mounted eyeglass and looked at 
him aggressively ; but as he returned her 
gaze with steadiness, she soon turned 
away. 

“You are extremely rude,” she said 
coldly. 

For she herself made clever caricatures 
in water-colors, and she knew what Gio- 
vanni meant. Angela’s mother had been 
a very devout woman, and had died 
young, but had incurred the hatred of 
the marchesa by marrying the very man 
whom the latter had picked out for her- 
self. He was the elder of two brothers, 
and the marchesa had reluctantly con- 
sented to marry the other, who had a 
much less high-sounding title and a far 
smaller fortune. She had revenged her- 
self in various small ways, and had often 
turned her brother-in-law’s wife to ridi- 
cule by representing her as an ascetic 
medieval saint, in contorted attitudes of 
ecstasy, with sunken cheeks and eyes like 
saucers full of ink. 

Like many other people, Giovanni had 
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seen some of these drawings, for the re- 
sentful marchesa had not destroyed them 
when the Princess Chiaromonte died; 
but no one had yet been unkind enough 
to tell Angela of their existence. The girl 
did not like her aunt by marriage, it was 
true, but with a singularly simple and 
happy disposition, and a total absence of 
vanity, she had apparently inherited her 
mother’s almost saintly patience, and she 
bore the marchesa’s treatment with a 
cheerful submission which exasperated 
the elder woman much more than any 
show of temper could have done. 

Just now, seeing that trouble of some 
sort was imminent, she made a diversion 
by coming down from the low movable 
platform on which her chair had been 
placed for the sitting, and she spoke to 
the artist while she studied her own por- 
trait. Durand was a very thin man, and 
so tall that Angela had to look very 
high to see his face as she stood beside 
him. : 

“T could never be as good as the pic- 
ture looks,” she said in English, with 
a little laugh, “nor so dreadfully in 
earnest! But it is very nice of you to 
think that I might!” 

“You will never be anything but 
good,” answered Filmore Durand, “ and 
it’s not necessarily dreadful to be in 
earnest about it.” 

“You are a moralist, I see,” observed 
the marchesa, putting on a sweet smile 
as she rose and came forward, followed 
by Giovanni. 

“T don’t know,’ 


’ 


replied the painter. 
“What is a moralist?” 

“A person who is in earnest about 
other people’s morals,” suggested An- 
gela gaily. 

“ Really!” cried the marchesa with a 
most emphatic English pronunciation of 


the word. ‘One would think that you 
had been brought up in a Freemasons’ 
lodge!” 

In view of the fact that Angela’s 
father was one of the very last survivors 
of the “ intransigent ” clericals, this was 
quite the most cutting speech the mar- 
chesa could think of. But Filmore Du- 
rand failed to see the point. 

“What has Freemasonry to do with 
morality?’ he inquired with bland sur- 
prise. 

“ Nothing at all,” answered the mar- 
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chesa smartly, “for it is the religion of 
the devil.” 

“Dear me!” The artist smiled. 
“What strong prejudices you have in 
Rome!” 

“Are you a Freemason?” the noble 
lady, asked with evident nervousness ; 
and she glanced from his face to An- 
gela, and then at the door. 

“ Well—no—I’m not,” the painter ad- 
mitted with a slight drawl, and evidently 
amused. ‘ But, then, I’m not a moral- 
ist either, though F suppose I might be 
both and yet go on painting about the 
same.” 

“T think not,” said the marchesa, so 
stiffly that Giovanni almost laughed 
aloud. ‘“‘ We must be going,” she added, 
suddenly relaxing to graciousness again. 
“It has been such a privilege to see you 
day after day, my dear Mr. Durand, and 
to watch you working in your own sur- 
roundings. My brother-in-law will come 
to-morrow. I have no doubt that he 
will be much pleased with the portrait of 
his daughter.” 

Filmore Durand smiled indifferently, 
but with politeness, as he bowed over 
the marchesa’s hand. He did not care a 
straw whether Angela’s father liked the 
picture or not, being in love with it 
himself, and much more anxious to keep 
it than to be paid for it. 

“When shall I see you again?” Gio- 
vanni had asked of Angela, almost in a 
whisper, while the marchesa was speak- 
ing. 

Instead of answering, she shook her 
head, for she could not decide at once, 
but as her glance met his a delicate ra- 
diance tinged her cheeks for a moment, 
as if the rosy light of a clear dawn were 
reflected in her face. The young sol- 
dier’s eyes flashed as he watched her; 
he drew his breath audibly, and then bit 
his upper lip as if to check the sound 
and the sensation that had caused it. 
Angela heard and saw, for she under- 
stood what moved him, so far as almost 
childlike simplicity can have intuition of 
what most touches a strong man. 

She was less like the portrait now 
than a moment earlier. Her lips, just 
parting in a little half-longing, half- 
troubled smile, were like dark rose-leaves 
damp with dew. Her eyelids drooped 
at the corners for an instant, and the 
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translucent little nostrils quivered at the 
mysterious thrill that stirred her maiden 
being. 

The two young people had not known 
each other quite a year, for she had 
never seen Giovanni till she had left the 
convent to go out into society, and to 
take her place at her widowed father’s 
table as his only child; but at their first 
meeting the young soldier had felt that 
of all women he had known, none but 
Angela Chiaromonte had ever called his 
nature to hers with the longing cry of 
the natural mate. 

At first she was quite unconscious of 
her power, and for a long time he 
looked in vain for the slightest outward 
sign that she was moved when she saw 
him making his way to her in a crowded 
drawing-room, or coming upon her sud- 
denly out of doors when she was walking 
in the villa with her old governess, the 
excellent Mme. Bernard, or riding in the 
Campagna with her father. Giovanni’s 


duties were light, and he had plenty of 
time to spare; and his pertinacity in 
finding her would have been compromis- 
ing if he had been less ingeniously tact- 


ful. It was by no means easy to meet 
her in society either, for, in spite of re- 
cent social developments, Prince Chiaro- 
monte still clung to the antiquated po- 
litical mythology of Blacks and Whites, 
and strictly avoided the families whom 
he always persisted in calling “ liberals,” 
on the ground that his father had called 
them so in 1870, when he was a small 
boy. 

It was not until he had bored himself 
to extinction in the conscientious effort 
to take the girl out that he appealed to 
his sister-in-law to help him, though he 
knew that neither she nor his brother 
was truly clerical at heart. Even then, 
if it had been clear to him that Giovanni 
Severi had made up his mind to marry 
Angela if he married at all, the prince 
would have forced himself to bear ago- 
nies of boredom night after night, rather 
than entrust his daughter to the mar- 
chesa; but such an idea had never en- 
tered his head, and he would have 
scouted the suggestion that Angela would 
ever dare to encourage a young man of 
whom he had not formally approved. 
While she was meeting Giovanni almost 
daily, and dancing with him almost every 
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evening, her father was slowly negotia- 
ting an appropriate marriage for her 
with the eldest son of certain friends 
who were almust as clerical and “ in- 
transigent ” as himself. 

This young man was a limp degen- 
erate, with a pale face, a weak mouth, 
and an inherited form of debility whica 
made him fall asleep wherever he was, 
if nothing especial happened to keep his 
eyes open. Not only did he always 
sleep from ten at night till nine the next 
morning with the regularity of an idiot, 
but he went to sleep wherever he sat 
down—in church, at dinner, and even 
when he was driving. Neither his own 
parents nor Prince Chiaromonte looked 
upon this as a serious drawback in the 
matter of marriage. A man who slept 
all day and all night was a man out of 
mischief, not likely to grumble or to 
make love to his neighbor’s wife; he 
would therefore be a model husband. 
When he fell asleep in the drawing-room 
in summer, his consort would sit beside 
him and brush away the flies; in winter, 
she would be careful to cover him up 
lest he should catch cold; at mass she 
could prick him with a hat-pin to keep 
him awake; as for the rest, she would 
bear one of the oldest names in Europe, 
her husband would be a strictly religious 
and moral person, and she would be very 
rich. 

What more could any woman ask? 
Evidently nothing, and Prince Chiaro- 
monte therefore continued to negotiate 
the marriage in the old-fashioned man- 
ner, without the least intention of speak- 
ing about it to Angela till everything 
was altogether settled between the fam- 
ily lawyers, and the wedding could take 
place in six weeks. It was not the busi- 
ness of young people to fathom the in- 
tentions of their all-wise parents, and 
meanwhile Angela was free to go to par- 
ties with her aunt, and her intended 
husband was at liberty to sleep as much 
as he liked. 

The negotiations would probably oc- 
cupy another two or three months, for 
the family lawyers had disagreed as to 
the number of times that Angela should 
be allowed to take the’carriage out every 
day, and this had to be stipulated in the 
marriage-contract, besides the number of 
dishes there were to be at luncheon and 
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dinner, and the question whether, if An- 
gela took coffee after her meals, it should 
be charged to her husband, who took 
none, or against the income arising from 
her dowry. The family lawyers were 
both old and experienced men, and they 
understood these difficult matters thor- 
oughly, but neither would have felt that 
he was doing his duty to his client if he 
had not quarreled with the other over 
each point. From week to week each re- 
ported progress to his employer, and, on 
the whole, the two fathers felt that mat- 
ters were going on very well, without 
any undue delay. 

But the Fates frowned grimly on the 
marriage and on all things connected 
with it, for on the very morning when 
Filmore Durand finished Angela’s por- 
trait, and before she had left his studio 
in the Palazzo Borghese, something hap- 
pened which not only put a stop to the 
leisurely labors of the two lawyers, but 
which profoundly changed Angela’s 
existence, and was the cause of her hav- 
ing a story quite different from that of 
a good many young girls who are in 
love with one man but are urged by their 
parents to marry another. ‘The interest 
of this tale, if it has any, lies in no such 
simple conflict of forces as that, and it 
is enough to know that while her father 
had been busy over her marriage, Angela 
Chiaromonte had fallen in love with 
Giovanni Severi, and had, indeed, as 
much as promised to marry him; and 
that a good many people, including the 
Marchesa del Prato, already suspected 
this, though they had not communicated 
their suspicions to the girl’s father, 
partly because he was not liked, and 
partly because he hardly ever showed 
himself in the world. 

The situation is thus clearly explained, 
so far as it was known to the persons 
concerned at the moment when the great 
unforeseen flashed from its hiding-place 
and hurled itself into their midst. 

As Filmore Durand went with the 
marchesa toward the entrance hall, fol- 
lowed by the young people, he called 
his man to open the outer door; but 
almost at the same moment he heard his 
voice at the telephone. The servant was 
a Swiss, who spoke German, English, 
and Italian, and had followed the artist 
for many years, and his name was Abra- 
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ham Ambuhl. He was evidently an- 
swering an inquiry about the marchesa 
just as he heard her step. 

“The lady is here,” he said. ‘‘ She is 
coming to the telephone herself.” 

He looked round as the four ap- 
proached, for the instrument was placed 
on the right side of the large door that 
opened upon the landing. 

“Some one for your ladyship,” he 
said in English, holding out the, receiver 
to the marchesa. 

She took it and put it to her ear, re- 
peating the usual Italian formula. 

“Ready—with whom am I speaking? 
Yes. I am the Marchesa del Prato, she 
herself. What is it?” 

There was a pause while she listened, 
and then Angela saw her face change 
suddenly. 

“Dead?” she shrieked into the tele- 
phone. “Half an hour ago?” 

She still held the receiver to her ear, 
but she was stretching out her left hand 
as if she needed support. Durand took 


her by the arm and elbow, prepared to 
hold her up if she showed signs of faint- 
Angela was already on her other 


ing. 
side. 

“Who is dead?” the girl asked quiet- 
ly enough, but with evident anxiety. 

“ Your father,” answered the marchesa 
with such sudden and brutal directness 
that Giovanni started forward, and Du- 
rand stared in surprise, for he knew 
enough Italian to understand as much as 
that. 

Angela made two steps backward, 
slowly and mechanically, like a blind 
man who has unexpectedly run against 
a wall. Like the blind, too, she instinct- 
ively held out her hands before her, as if 
to assure herself that she was getting out 
of reach of the obstacle. Her face had 
turned very white, and her eyes were half 
closed. 

The marchesa no longer seemed to be 
in need of support, and watched her with 
a curious expression. 

‘““ My poor child!” she cried in a tone 
of conventional sympathy. “I should 
have broken the news to you grad- 
ually—” 

“You should, indeed! ”’ answered Gio- 
vanni with stern emphasis. 

He was already leading Angela to 
one of the nearest of the high-backed 
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chairs that stood ranged against the 
dark-green wall of the hall. She sat 
down, steadying herself by his arm. 

“Run over by a motor-car almost at 
his own door,” said the marchesa, in a 
lower tone and in English, as she turned 
slightly toward Durand. “ Killed on 
the spot! It is too awful! My poor 
brother-in-law!” 

““Get some brandy and some cold 
water,” said the artist to Ambuhl, 
watching the girl’s pale face and twitch- 
ing hands. 

“Ves,” said Giovanni, who was bend- 
ing over her anxiously. “ Bring some- 
thing quickly! 
to faint.” 

But Angela was not fainting, nor even 
half-unconscious. She had felt as if 
something hard had struck her between 
the eyes, without quite stunning her. 
She attempted to get up, but realized 
her weakness and waited a moment be- 
fore trying again. Then she rose to her 
feet with an effort, and stood straight 
and rigid before her aunt, her eyes quite 
open now. 

‘““Come!” she said almost imperiously 
and in a voice unlike her own. 

In a moment they were gone, and the 
artist was standing before the portrait 
he had finished, looking into its eyes 
as if it were alive. He had been deeply 
shocked by what had just happened, and 
was sincerely sorry for Angela, though 
he had not the least idea whether she 
had loved her father or not; but his 
face was calm and thoughtful again, 
now that she was gone, and expressed a 
quiet satisfaction which had not been 
there before. For it seemed to him that 
the picture was a precious reality, and 
that the young girl who had sat for it 
was only nature’s copy, and not perfect 
at that; and perhaps the reality would 
not be taken from him, now, since Prince 
Chiaromonte had come to an untimely 
end. 

The prospect of keeping the canvas 
was exceedingly pleasing to Filmore 
Durand. He had never painted anything 
that had disappointed him less, or that 
he was less willing to part with. Dur- 
ing the last day or two he had even 
thought of making a replica of it for 
the prince in order to keep the original, 
for no copy, though it were made by 
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himself most conscientiously, could ever 
be quite so good. But now that the 
prince was dead, it was not unlikely 
that the heirs, if there were any besides 
Angela, would be glad to avoid paying 
a large sum for a picture they did not 
want. He was sure, from the young 
girl’s manner, that she would no more 
care to possess a portrait of herself than 
a colored postcard of the Colosseum or 
a plaster cast of one of Canova’s dan- 
cing-girls. This was not flattering to 
the artist, it was true, but in the present 
case he would rather keep his own 
painting than have it appreciated ever 
so highly by any one else. 

Late in the afternoon he stopped be- 
fore the closed gateway of the Palazzo 
Chiaromonte, and pushed the little post- 
ern that stood ajar. The big porter was 
within, already dressed in deep mourn- 
ing, and standing dejectedly before the 
door of his lodge. The painter asked in 
broken Italian if the bad news was true, 
and the man nodded gravely, pointing to 
the gates. They would not be shut un- 
less the master were dead. Durand 
asked after Donna Angela, but the por- 
ter was not communicative. She had 
come in with her aunt, and both were 
up-stairs; he suspected the painter of 
being a foreign newspaper correspondent, 
and would say nothing more. 

The American thanked him and went 
away; after all, he had come to mak2 
sure that the prince was really dead, and 
he was conscious that his wish to keep 
the portrait was the only motive of his 
inquiry. 

He strolled away through the crowded 
streets, blowing such clouds of cigarette- 
smoke about him that people looked at 
him in surprise. It was almost sunset, 
in February, and it was just before Lent. 
Rome is at her gayest then, though the 
old Carnival is as dead and gone as Pio 
Nono, Garibaldi, the French military 
occupation, and all that made the re- 
vival of Italy in the nineteenth century 
the most thrilling romance that ever 
stirred the world’s sympathy and roused 
Italian passion. Durand was not old 
enough to remember those times, and he 
had never been in Rome at all till he 
was nearly thirty years old and on the 
first wave of his high success; but he 
had read about the old days, and to his 
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unspoiled sight and vivid imagination 
Rome was still romantic and the great- 
est city in the world, past or present ; 
and somehow when he thought of his 
picture and of Angela’s face, and remem- 
bered the scene at the telephone, he felt 
that he was himself just within the 
sphere of some mysterious and _ tragic 
action which he could not yet understand, 
but which might possibly affect his own 
life. 


II 


THE excellent Mme. Bernard had been 
Angela’s governess before the child had 
been sent to the convent of the Trinita 
dei Monti, and whenever she was at 
home for the holidays, and also during 
the brief interval between her leaving 
school and going into society; and after 
that, during the winter which preceded 
Prince Chiaromonte’s death, she had ac- 
companied the motherless girl to concerts 
and had walked with her almost daily 
in the mornings. She was one of those 
thoroughly trustworthy, sound-minded, 
well-educated Frenchwomen of the mid- 
dle class, of whom many are to be found 
in the provinces, though the type is rare 
in Paris. Nearly fifty years of age, she 
had lived twenty years in Rome, always 
occupying the same little apartment in 
a respectable street of Trastevere,* where 
she had a spare room which she was glad 
to let to any French or English lady of 
small means who might chance to visit 
Rome for a few months in the winter 
and spring. 

Angela sent her maid for Mme. Ber- 
nard on the day of the catastrophe, since 
her aunt neither offered to take her in 
at once nor seemed inclined to suggest 
any arrangement for the future. The 
marchesa did, indeed, take charge of 
everything in the Palazzo Chiaromonte 
within an hour of her brother-in-law’s 
death. She locked the drawers of his 
private desk herself, sent for the notary, 
and had the customary seals placed on 
the doors of the inner apartments “in 
the name of the heirs.” She spoke with 
the undertaker, and made every arrange- 
ment for the lying in state of the body 
during the following night and day. 





* Trastevere (“‘ Across the Tibur ’) is the quarter of 
Rome on the right bank of the Tibur, south of the 
Vatican. It is a respectable working-class district. 
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She saw to the erection of the tem- 
porary altar at which masses for the 
dead would be celebrated almost without 
interruption from midnight to noon by 
sixteen priests in succession. She gave 
full instructions to the effect that the 
men-servants should take their turn of 
duty in regular watches, day and night, 
until the funeral; and, finally, left the 
palace, after showing herself to be an 
exceedingly practical woman. 

When she went away, she was holding 
her handkerchief to her eyes with both 
hands. She also forgot her parasol; but 
she remembered it as she was just going 
out by the postern, her carriage being 
outside because the gates were shut, and 
she sent her footman back for it and 
for the little morocco bag in which she 
carried her handkerchief and card-case. 
It was a small matter, but the porter, 
the footman, and the butler up-stairs all 
remembered it afterward, and the foot- 
man himself, while coming down, took 
the trouble to look into the little wallet, 
and saw that the card-case was there, 
but nothing else; for the marchesa some- 
times carried certain little cigarettes in 
it, which the man had found particularly 
good. But to-day there was not even 
one. 

Mme. Bernard arrived in tears, for 
she was a warm-hearted woman, and 
was overcome with sympathy for the 
lonely girl. She found Angela sitting 
by a small fire in her own little morning- 
room on the upper floor. A tray with 
something to eat had been set beside her, 
she knew not by whom, but she had not 
tasted anything. Her eyes were dry, but 
her hands were burning, and when she 
was conscious of feeling anything she 
knew that her head ached. She had 
forgotten that she had sent for the gov- 
erness, and looked at her with a vaguely 
wondering expression, as if she took the 
little Frenchwoman in black for a new 
shadow in her dream. 

But presently mechanical consciousness 
returned, though without much definite 
sensation, and she let Mme. Bernard have 
her way in everything, not making the 
slightest resistance or offering the small- 
est suggestion. She even submitted to 
being fed like a little child, with small 
mouthfuls of things that had no taste 
whatever for her. 
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By and by, there was a dressmaker in 
the room, with an assistant, and servants 
brought a number of big bandboxes with 
lids covered with black oilcloth. An- 
gela’s maid was there, too, and they tried 
one thing after another on her, ready- 
made garments for the first hours of 
mourning. ‘Then they were gone, and 
she was dressed in black, and the room 
was filled with the unmistakable odor of 
black crape, which is not like anything 
else in the world. 

Again time passed, and she was kneel- 
‘ing at a faldstool in the great hall down- 
stairs ; but a dark screen had been placed 
so that she could not be seen by any 
one who came in to kneel at the rail 
that divided the upper part of the hall 
from the lower. She saw nothing her- 
self—nothing but a knight of Malta, in 
his black cloak with the great white 
Maltese cross on his shoulder, lying 
asleep on his back; and on each side of 
him three enormous wax torches were 
burning in silver candlesticks taller than 
a tall man. 

Quite at the end of the hall, five paces 
from the knight’s motionless head, three 
priests in black and silver vestments 
were kneeling before a black altar, re- 
citing the penitential Psalms in a quiet, 
monotonous voice, verse and verse, the 
one in the middle leading; and Angela 
automatically joined the two assistants 
in responding, but so low that they did 
not hear her. 

The knight bore a resemblance to her 
father, that was all. Perhaps it was 
only a waxen image she saw, or a wraith 
in that long dream of hers, of which she 
could not quite remember the beginning. 
She knew that she was nothing to the 
image, and that it was nothing to her. 
While her lips repeated the grand dirge 
of the king-poet in St. Jerome’s noble 
old Latin words, her thoughts followed 
broken threads,.each cut short by a ques- 
tion that lacks an answer, by the riddle 
man has asked of the sky and the sea 
and the earth since the beginning: 
“What does it mean?” 

What could it mean? The senseless 
facts were there, plain enough. That 
morning she had seen her father, she 
had kissed his hand in the old-fashioned 
way, and he had kissed her forehead, 
and they had exchanged a few words, 
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as usual. She remembered that for the 
thousandth time she had wished that his 
voice would soften a little, and that he 
would put his arms round her and draw 
her closer to him. But he had been just 
as always, for he was bound and stif- 
fened in the unwieldy armor of his con- 
ventional righteousness. 

Angela had read of the Puritans in 
history, and an Englishman might smile 
at the thought that she could not fancy 
the sternest of them as more thoroughly 
puritanical than her father, who had 
been brought up by Jesuits from his 
childhood. But such as he was, he had 
been her father that morning. ‘The mo- 
tionless figure of the knight of Malta 
on the black velvet pall was not he, nor 
a likeness of him, nor anything human 
at all. It was the outward visible pres- 
ence of death, it was a dumb thing that 
knew the answer to the riddle but could 
not tell it; in a way, it was the riddle 
itself. 

While her half-stunned intelligence 
stumbled among chasms of thought that 
have swallowed up transcendent genius, 
her lips unconsciously said the peni- 
tential Psalms after the priests at the 
altar. At the convent she had been a 
little vain of knowing them by heart 
better than the nuns themselves, for she 
had a good memory, and she had often 
been rebuked for taking pride in her gift. 
It was not her fault if the noble poetry 
meant nothing to her at the most solemn 
hour of her life, though its deep human 
note had appealed profoundly to her the 
last time she had repeated the words. 
Nothing meant anything now, in the face 
of the unanswered riddle; nothing but 
the answer to that riddle could have any 
meaning. 

The great apostle of modern thought 
asked three questions: ‘What can I 
know? As a reasoning being, what is it 
my duty to do in life? What may I 
dare to hope hereafter?” Angela had 
never even heard of Kant; she only 
asked what it all meant; and the knight 
of Malta was silent under the steady 
yellow light of his six wax _ torches. 
Perhaps the white cross on his cloak was 
the answer, but the emblem was too far 
from words for mere humanity to under- 
stand it. She wished they would take 
him away, for he was not her father, 
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and she would be far better able to pray 
alone in her own room than in the state- 
ly presence of that one master whom all 
living things fear — man and bird and 
beast, and whatsoever has life in the sea. 


III 


THREE days later Angela sat alone in 
her morning-room, reading a letter from 
Giovanni Severi. All was over now— 
the lying in state, the funeral at the 
small parish church, the interment in the 
cemetery of San Lorenzo, where the late 
prince had built a temporary tomb for 
himself and his family, under protest, 
because modern municipal regulations 
would not allow even such a personage 
as he to be buried within the walls, in 
his own family vault, at Santa Maria del 
Popolo. 

He had been confident that even if 
he did not live to see the return of the 
Pope’s temporal power, his remains 
would soon be solemnly transferred to 
the city, to rest with those of his fathers ; 
and he looked forward to his resurrection 
from a sepulcher better suited to his 
earthly rank and spiritual worth than a 
brick vault in a public cemetery, within 
a hundred yards of the thrice - anathe- 
matized crematorium, and of the unhal- 
lowed burial-ground set aside for Free- 
masons, anarchists, Protestants, and 
Jews. But no man can fairly be blamed 
for wishing to lie beside his forefathers, 
and if Prince Chiaromonte had failed to 
see that the destiny of Italy had out- 
measured the woridly supremacy of the 
Vatican in the modern parallelogram of 
forces, that had certainly been a fault 
of judgment rather than of intention. 
He had never wavered in his fidelity to 
his ideal, nor had he ever voluntarily 
submitted to any law imposed by the 
“ usurper.” 

“That excellent Chiaromonte is so 
extremely clerical,” Pope Leo XIII had 
once observed to his secretary, with his 
quiet smile. 

But Angela missed her father con- 
stantly, not understanding that he had 
systematically forced her to look to him 
as the judge and master of her exist- 
ence, and she wondered a little why she 
almost longed for his grave nod, and his 
stern frown of disapproval, and even for 
the daily and hourly reproof under which 


she had so often chafed. Mme. Bernard 
had been installed in the palace since the 
day of the fatal accident, and she was 
kindness personified, full of considera- 
tion and forethought; yet the girl was 
very lonely and miserable from morning 
till night, and when she slept she 
dreamed of the dead knight of Malta’s 
face, of the yellow light of the wax 
torches, and the voices of the priests. 

On the fourth day a letter came from 
Giovanni, the first she had ever received 
from him. She did not even know his 
handwriting, and she looked at the sig- 
nature before reading the note, to see 
who had written to her so soon. When 
she understood that it was Severi, a sud- 
den flood of sunshine broke upon her 
gloom. The bright morning sun had in- 
deed been shining through the window 
for an hour, but she had not known it 
till then. 

It was not a love-letter. Giovanni 
used those grammatically illogical but 
superfinely courteous forms which make 
high Italian a mystery to strangers who 
pick up a few hundred words for daily 
use and dream that they understand the 
language. He used the first person for 
himself, but spoke of her in the third 
singular ;* he began with: “ Most gentle 
Donna Angela,” and he signed his full 
name at the end of a formal phrase set- 
ting forth his profoundly respectful 
homage. 

She would have been much surprised, 
and perhaps offended, if he had expressed 
himself in any more familiar way. 
Brought up as she had been under the 
most old-fashioned code in Europe when 
at home, and under the frigid rule of 
the ladies of the Sacred Heart when she 
was at school, any familiarity of language 
seemed to her an outrage on good man- 
ners, and might even be counted a sin if 
she condescended to it in speaking with 
a man who was not yet her husband, 
nor even formally betrothed to her. She 
had been made to address her father in 
the third person feminine singular ever 
since she had learned to talk, precisely 
as Giovanni wrote to her; and if she 





* Im addressing a stranger or a superior, Italians use 
the feminine pronoun e//a (she) and the third person 
singular of the verb; as, Ella ha il mio cappello—liiter- 
ally, She has my hat,” or, as we might say in English, 

1Your lordship has my hat.’”’ The pronoun e//a may 
be explained as standing for voss/gnoria (your lordship, 
or ladyship). 
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prayed to the Deity with the less for- 
mal second person plural, this was doubt- 
less because the Italian prayers had been 
framed in less refined and courteous 
times than her own. 

In spite of his stiff grammar, how- 
ever, Giovanni managed to write things 
that brought the color to her face and 
the light to her eyes. He said, for in- 
stance, that he was coming to see her 
that very afternoon; that, in order not 
to attract attention in the street, he would 
wear civilian’s dress, and that he hoped 
she would not only receive him, but 
would send Mme. Bernard out of the 
room for a little while, so that he might 
speak to her alone. 

The proposal was so delightful, and 
yet so disturbing, that Angela thought it 
must be wicked, and tried to examine 
her conscience at once; but it shut up 
like an oyster taken out of the water 
and pretended to be perfectly insensible, 
turn it and probe it how she would. 

So she gave it up; and she did so the 
more readily because it would be quite 
impossible to see Giovanni that after- 
noon, enchanting as the prospect would 
have been. Her aunt, the marchesa, had 
sent word that she was coming at four 
o’clock with the lawyer to explain An- 
gela’s position to her, and it was impos- 
sible to say how long the two might stay. 

Meanwhile, she must send word to 
Giovanni not to come, for it would not 
suffice that he should be refused admit- 
tance at the gate, since he might chance 
to present himself just when the mar- 
chesa drove up, which would produce 
a very bad impression. Angela was 
ashamed to send her maid with a note 
to a young officer, and she would not 
trust one of the men-servants; she 
turned for advice to Mme. Bernard, 
who was her only confidante. 

““What am I to do?” she asked when 
she had explained everything. ‘“ He is 
always at the War Office at this time, 
and he may not even go home before 
he comes here. I see no way but to send 
a note.” 

“He would certainly go home to 
change his clothes,” answered the prac- 
tical Frenchwoman; “but it is not 
necessary for you to write. I will tele- 
phone to the War Office, and if the count 
is there I will explain everything.” 
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Angela looked at her doubtfully. 

‘ But, then, the servant who telephones 
will know,” she objected. 

“The servant? -Why? 
derstand. I shall speak myself. 
will be there to hear.” 

‘Yourself? My father never could, 
and I never was shown how to do it. 
Are you sure you understand the thing? 
It is very complicated, I believe.” 

Mme. Bernard was not surprised, for 
she knew the ways of the Palazzo Chiaro- 
monte; but she smiled, and assured the 
young girl that a telephone was not 
really such a dangerous instrument as 
she had been led to believe. 

“IT once tried to make a few stitches 
with a sewing-machine,” Angela said, 
apparently in explanation. 

‘A telephone is different,’’ Mme. Ber- 
nard answered gravely. ‘Shall I ask 
the count to come to-morrow at four 
o’clock, instead of to-day?” 

Angela hesitated, and then 
faintly. 

“Do you think—” 
stopped and hesitated. 
angry, I am sure—” 
suddenly distressed. 

“Your father?” asked the 
woman, guessing what she meant. 
dear princess—” 

“Oh, please don’t call me that 
Angela. ‘‘ You never do—” 

“You see, you are a great personage 
now, my dear child,” Mme. Bernard an- 
swered, “and I am no longer your gov- 
erness—” 

“But you are my friend, dear, dear 
Mme. Bernard! Indeed, I think you are 
my only friend now!” 

And thereupon Angela threw her arms 
round the little woman’s neck and kissed 
her very affectionately. Mme. Bernard’s 
fresh face beamed with pleasure. 

“Thank you, my dear,” she answered. 
“And as for your father, my child, he is 
without doubt in heaven; and that means 
that he now judges you by your intentions, 
and no longer by appearances only.” 

This sage little speech reassured An- 
gela, though she soon afterward asked 
herself whether it was quite loyal to al- 
low any one to say that the prince had 
ever judged her “ by appearances only.” 
But while she was making this reflection, 
Mme. Bernard was already telephoning 
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to Giovanni, who was at the War Office, 
as Angela supposed, and he answered 
with alacrity that he would come to the 
palace on the following afternoon and 
ask to see Mme. Bernard on a matter 
of business. It was really her business 
to teach French, as all the servants 
knew, and if they thought that the 
young officer came to ask about some 
lessons for himself or a friend, so 
much the better. 

Mme. Bernard was naturally prac- 
tical, and Giovanni was by nature quick- 
witted; so the matter was settled in a 
few words, to the satisfaction of both; 
and when Angela was merely told that 
he was coming, she was much more 
pleased than she was willing to show, 
and she said no more about her father’s 
hypothetical disapproval. 

That afternoon she_ received the 
Marchesa del Prato and her lawyer in 
the .second of the outer drawing-rooms 
down-stairs. It was cold there, but she 
had not quite dared to order a fire to 
be made, because the prince had never 
allowed fires except in the inner rooms, 
which were still closed under the no- 
tarial seals. The place had a certain 
grandeur of its own, for the massive 
decorations, the heavy furniture, and the 
rich brocade curtains all dated from the 
best period of Louis XIV’s reign’ On 
the walls there were four or five first- 
rate pictures, the largest of which was 
a magnificent portrait of a former 
Chiaromonte by Vandyke; there was a 
“Holy Family” by Guercino, another 
by Bonifacio, a ‘“‘ Magdalen” by Andrea 
del Sarto, and one or two smaller 
paintings of no inconsiderable value. 

But at that hour the light was bad, 
for the afternoon had turned cold and 
rainy after a beautiful morning, and at 
four o’clock it was still too early to have 
lamps. A few moments after the hour, 
a servant opened the door, held the cur- 
tains aside, and announced the visitor. 

“ Her excellency,:the Princess Chiaro- 
monte!” 

Angela started slightly at the name. 
The last Princess Chiaromonte who had 
passed through that doorway had been 
her mother, and in her solitude the girl 
had not even been told that her uncle 
had already assumed the title of the 
head of the house. The lackey paid no 


attention whatever to the quiet man in 
black who followed the princess, holding 
his hat against his chest with both hands 
and advancing with a bowing motion at 
every step, as if he were saluting the 
family chairs as he passed them. An- 
gela vaguely remembered his solemnly 
obsequious face. 

Her aunt seemed to have grown taller 
and larger, as she bent to imprint a for- 
mal kiss on the girl’s cheek, and then 
sat down in one of the huge old easy 
chairs, while the lawyer seated himself 
at a respectful distance on an ottoman 
stool with his high hat on his knees. 
Angela took her place at one end of 
the stiff sofa that stood directly under 
the Vandyke portrait, and she waited 
for her aunt to speak. 

The princess had evidently prepared 
herself, for she spoke clearly and did 
not pause for some time. 

“ Your uncle has a slight attack of in- 
fluenza,” she said; ‘“ otherwise he would 
have come with me, and I should have 
been more than glad if he himself could 
have explained the whole situation to 
you instead of leaving that painful duty 
to me. You are well aware, my dear 
Angela, that your father always clung 
to the most prejudiced traditions of the 
intransigent clericals, and could never be 
induced to conform to any of the new 
regulations introduced by the Italian 
government. In point of fact, I do not 
think he quite realized that the old order 
had passed away when he was a mere 
boy, and that the new was to be per- 
manent, if not everlasting. If he had, 
he would have acted very differently, I 
am sure, and would have made my 
present duty much easier than it is. 
Are you quite certain that you under- 
stand that?” 

Angela was quite certain that she did, 
and nodded quietly, though she could 
not see how her father’s political con- 
victions could affect her own present 
situation. 

“T have no doubt,” continued the 
princess, “that he brought you up to 
consider yourself the heiress of all his 
fortune, though not of the title, which 
naturally goes to the eldest male heir. 
Am I right?” 

“He never told me anything about 
my inheritance,” Angela replied. 
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“So much the better. It will be easier 
for me to explain your rather unusual 
position. In the first place, I must make 
it clear to you that your father and 
mother declined to go before the mayor 
at the Capitol when they were married, 
in spite of the regulations which had 
then been in force a number of years. 
‘They were devout Catholics, and the 
blessing of the church was enough for 
them. According to your father, to go 
through any form of civil ceremony, be- 
fore or after the wedding, was equiva- 
lent to doubting the validity of the 
sacrament of marriage.” 

“ Naturally,” Angela assented, as her 
aunt paused and looked at her. 

“Very naturally.” ‘he princess’s eyes 
began to glitter oddly, and the lawyer 
turned his hat uneasily on his knees. 
“Very naturally, indeed! Unfortunately 
for you, however, your father was not 
merely overlooking a municipal regula- 
tion, as he supposed ; he was deliberately 
bidding defiance to the laws of Italy.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Angela 
rather nervously. 

“Tt is very painful to explain,” an- 
swered the elder woman with gleaming 
eyes and a disagreeable smile. “ The 
plain truth is that, as your father and 
mother were not civilly married—civilly, 
you understand — they were not legally 
married at all, and the law will never 
admit that they were!” 

Angela’s hand tightened on the arm 
of the old sofa. 

“Not married?” she cried. ‘ My 
father and mother not married? It is 
impossible, it is monstrous—”’ 

“Not ‘legally’ married, I said,” re- 
plied the princess. “ To be legally mar- 
ried, it is absolutely necessary to go be- 
fore the mayor at the Capito! and have 
the civil ceremony properly performed. 
Am I right?” she asked, turning sud- 
denly to the lawyer. “It is absolutely 
necessary, is it not?” 

‘‘ Absolutely, excellency,’’ the legal 
adviser answered. ‘‘ Otherwise the chil- 
dren of the marriage are not legitimate.” 

“What does that mean?” asked An- 
gela in a frightened tone. 

“It means,” explained the princess, 
“that in the eyes of the law you do 
not exist—” 

Angela tried to laugh. 
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“ But I do exist! Here I am, An- 
gela Chiaromonte, to say that I am 
alive!” 

“Angela, but not Chiaromonte,” cor- 
rected the princess, hardly able to hide 
her satisfaction. ‘‘I am sorry to say 
that your dear father would not even 
submit to the regulation which requires 
all parents alike to declare the birth of 
children, and he paid a heavy fine for 
his refusal. The unfortunate consequence 
is that when your birth was entered at 
the municipality, you were put down in 
the official records as a foundling child 
whose parents refused to declare them- 
selves.” 

“A foundling! I, a foundling!” 
Angela half rose in amazed indignation, 
but almost instantly sat down again, 
with an incredulous smile. ‘ Either you 
are quite mad,” she said, “or you are 
trying to frighten me for some reason 
I do not understand.” 

The princess raised her sandy eyebrows 
and looked at the lawyer, evidently 
meaning him to speak for her. 

“That is your position, signorina,” he 
said calmly. “ You have, unhappily, no 
legal status, no legal name, and no claim 
whatever on the estate of his excellency 
Prince Chiaromonte, who was not mar- 
ried to your mother in the eyes of the 
law, and refused even to acknowledge 
you as his child by registering your birth 
at the mayoralty. Every inquiry has 
been made on your behalf, and I have 
here the certified copy of the register 
as it stands, declaring you to be a found- 
ling. It was still in your father’s power 
to make a will in your favor, signorina, 
and as the laws of entail no longer exist, 
his excellency may have left you his 
whole estate, real and personal, though 
his titles and dignities will in any case 
pass to his brother. I must warn you, 
however, that such a will might not 
prove valid in law, since his excellency 
did not even legally acknowledge you as 
his child. So far, no trace of a will has 
been found with his late excellency’s 
notary, nor with his lawyer, nor deposited 
with his securities at his banker’s. It 
is barely possible that some paper may 
exist in the rooms which are still closed, 
but I think it my duty to tell you that 
I do not expect to find anything of the 
kind when we break the seals to-mor- 
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row, in the presence of the heirs and 
witnesses.” 

He ceased speaking, and looked at the 
princess as if asking whether he should 
say more, for Angela had bent her head 
and quietly covered her eyes with one 
hand, and in this attitude she sat quite 
motionless in her place. The lawyer 
thought she was going to burst into 
tears, for he did not know her. 

“That will do, Calvi,” said the prin- 
cess calmly. ‘“ You have made it all 
very clear, and you may retire for the 
present. The young lady is naturally 
overcome by the bad news, and would 
rather be alone with me for a little 
while, I dare say.” 

Signor Calvi rose, made a profound 
obeisance to the princess, scarcely bent 
his head to Angela, and retired, again 
seeming to bow to the family chairs as 
he passed each. The young girl dropped 
her hand and looked after him with a 
sort of dull curiosity. She was the last 
person in the world to take offense, or to 
suppose that any one meant to be rude 
to her, but it was impossible not to 
notice the lawyer’s behavior. In_ his 
opinion she was suddenly nobody, and 
deserved no more notice than a shop-girl. 
She understood enough of human nature 
to be sure that he counted on the 
princess’s approval. 

The elder woman was watching her 
with a satisfaction she hardly tried to 
conceal. Her small hands were incased 
in marvelously fitting black gloves, 
though black gloves rarely fit so well as 
others, and were crossed on her knee over 
the little leather bag she always carried. 
She was leaning back in the great arm- 
chair, and the mourning she wore made 
her faultless complexion look even more 
brilliant than it was. 

No one knew how near forty the 
princess might be, for she appeared in the 
‘“Almanach de Gotha” without a birth- 
day, and only the date of her marriage 
was given; but the year was 1884, and 
people said it was impossible that she 
should have been less than seventeen 
when her parents had brought her to 
Rome and had tried to marry her to the 
elder of the Chiaromonte family. As 
twenty years had passed since they had 
succeeded in capturing the second son 
for their daughter, it was clear that she 
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could not be under thirty-seven. But 
her complexion was extraordinary, and, 
though she was a tall woman, she had 
preserved a figure which was almost that 
of a young girl. 

Angela did not look directly at her 
enemy for some seconds after the lawyer 
had left the room, closing the door be- 
hind him, not loudly, yet quite audibly ; 
but the young girl was the first to speak 
when she was sure that he was out of 
hearing. 

“You hate me,” she said at last. 
“What have I done to you?” 

The princess was not timid, nor very 
easily surprised, but the question was so 
direct that she drew farther back into 
her chair with a quick movement, and 
her bright eyes sparkled angrily. 

“In this world,” she said, “the truth 
is always surprising and generally un- 
pleasant. In consideration of what I 
have been obliged to tell you about your- 
self, I can easily excuse your foolish 
speech.” 

“ You are very kind,” Angela answered 
quietly enough, but in a tone that the 
princess did not like. “I was not ask- 
ing your indulgence, but an explanation, 
no matter how disagreeable the rest of 
the truth may be. What have I done 
that you should hate me?” 

The princess laughed contemptuously. 

“The expression is too strong,” she 
retorted. “ Hatred would imply an in- 
terest in you and your possible doings 
which I am far from feeling, I assure 
you! Since it turns out that ycu are not 
even one of the family—”’ 

She laughed again and raised her eye- 
brows still higher, instead of ending the 
speech. 

“From what you say,” Angela an- 
swered with a good deal of dignity, “I 
can only understand that if you followed 
your own inclination you would turn me 
out into the street.” 

“The law will do so without my in- 
tervention,” answered the elder woman. 
“If my brother-in-law had even taken 
the trouble to acknowledge you as his 
child, without legitimizing you, you 
would have been entitled to a small al- 
lowance—perhaps two or three hundred 
francs a month—to keep you from starv- 
ing. But as he has left no legal proof 
that you are his daughter, and since he 
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was not properly married to your mother, 
you can claim nothing, not even a name. 
You are, in fact, a destitute foundling, 
as Calvi just said.” 

“Tt only remains for you to offer me 
your charity,” Angela said. 

“That was not my intention,” re- 
turned the princess with a savage sneer. 
“T have talked it over with my hus- 
band, and we do not see why he should 
be expected to support his brother’s— 
natural child!” 

Angela rose from her seat without a 
word, and went quietly toward the door ; 
but before she could reach it, the 
princess had followed her with a rush 
and a dramatic sweep of her black cloth 
skirt and plentiful crape, and had caught 
the girl by the wrist to bring her back 
to the middle of the great room. 

“T shall not keep you long!” cried 
the angry woman. ‘“ You ask me what 
you have done that I should hate you, 
and I answer, nothing, since you are no- 
body! But I hated your mother, because 
she robbed me of the man I wanted, of 
the only man I ever loved—your father 
—and when I married his brother I 


swore that she should pay me for that, 


and she has! If she can see you as you 
are to-day, all heaven cannot dry her 
tears, for heaven itself cannot give you 
a name, since the one on her own tomb- 
stone is not hers by any right. I hope 
she sees you! Oh, I hope it was not 
for nothing that she fasted till she faint- 
ed, and prayed till she was hoarse, and 
knelt in damp churches till she died of 
it! I hope she has starved and whined 
her way to paradise and is looking down 
at this very moment, and can see her 
daughter turned out of my house, a pau- 
per foundling, to beg her bread! I 
hope you are in a state of grace, as she 
is, and that the communion of saints 
brings you near enough together for her 
to see you!” 

“You are mad,” Angela said when the 
princess paused for breath. ‘‘ You do not 
know what you are saying. Let go of 
my wrist and try to get back to your 
senses.” 

Whether the princess was really out of 
her mind, as seemed at least possible, or 
was only in one of her frequent fits of 
rage, the words had an instantaneous ef- 
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fect. She dropped Angela’s wrist, drew 
herself up, and recovered her self-control 
in a few seconds; but there was still a 
dangerous glare in her cat-like eyes as 
she turned toward the window and faced 
the dull yellowish light of the late after- 
noon. 

“You will soon find out that I have 
not exaggerated,” she said, dropping 
from her late tone of fury to a note of 
icy coldness. “The seals will be re- 
moved to-morrow at noon, and I suppose 
no one can prevent you from being pres- 
ent if you choose. After that, you will 
make such arrangements for your own 
future as you see fit. I should recom- 
mend you to apply to one of the two 
convents on which my_ brother-in-law 
lavished nearly three millions of francs 
during his life. One or the other of 
them will certainly take you in without 
a dowry, and you will have at least a 
decent roof over your head.” 

With this practical advice the Princess 
Chiaromonte swept from the room, and 
Angela was left alone to ask herself 
whether such a sudden calamity as hers 
had ever before overtaken an innocent 
girl in Roman society. 

She went back very slowly to the sofa, 
and sat down again under the great Van- 
dyke portrait. Her eyes wandered from 
one object to another, as if she wished to 
make an inventory of the things that had 
seemed to be hers because they had been 
her father’s; but she was far too com- 
pletely dazed by what had happened to 
think very connectedly. Besides, though 
she did not dare let the thought give her 
courage, she still had a secret conviction 
that it was all a mistake, and that her 
father must have left some document 
which would be found among his papers 
the next day, and would clear away all 
this dreadful misunderstanding. 

As for the rest of her aunt’s story, no 
one had ever hinted at such a thing in 
her hearing; but Mme. Bernard would 
know the truth. There was little, indeed, 
which the excellent Frenchwoman did not 
know about the old Roman families, after 
having lived among them and taught 
their children French for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century. She was very discreet 
and might not wish to say much, but she 
certainly knew the truth in this case. 


(To be continued ) 
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from the imaginary Adam room 

for which she was choosing the 
appliques, and read the card her assist- 
ant had just brought in. Her inspired 
look, which her helpers identified wita 
the mood of creation, faded and was re- 
placed by one of gentle stubbornness. 

“No, I will not,” she said in a sweet 
but emphatic voice, and turned again to 
her desk. 

The assistant waited in delicate poise 
between acquiescence and a further plea. 
As an artist, Miss Vancourt belonged to 
no one but herself. As a business woman, 
she was in great part the creation of 
little Miss Lynch’s diplomacy. 

“T will not see Mrs. Hardwin J. 
Flagg,” she added, noting Miss Lynch’s 
hesitation. “It is impertinent of you to 
think for a moment that I would dec- 
orate that monstrous house on Fifth 
Avenue, beginning with a drawbridge 
and a moat, and ending in a delirium of 
mansard! I’ve: heard there’s an oubli- 
ette in the back drawing-room. ‘They 
should drop a string of sausages into it, 
and seal it up!” 

“But think what an influence for 
sweetness and light you might exert on 
the descendants of Hardwin J. Flagg,” 
Miss Lynch pleaded. “Living in the 
ancestral home years hence, their taste 
corrected and their eyes purified by the 
beauty which you—” 

“Tf they were purified, they wouldn’t 
be rich enough to live there. Only 
grossness could afford the expense.” 

‘““Why are you so bitter against these 
poor Flaggs? What is their crime, ex- 
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cept that they want to buy their way 
into society? And they’ll do it, or I 
don’t know the great American daughter 
when I see her!” 

The stroke told, as Miss Lynch meant 
it should. Evelyn Vancourt loved types 
of people as she loved pure Chippendale. 
She hesitated, and was lost. 

“Ts there a daughter?” 

“There’s literally nothing else. Her 
father built this house while she was in 
Europe, as a surprise to her; and it was 
—only not in the way he intended. 
Now, she has set out to redeem the in- 
terior, and she comes to you, her mother 
in her train. I pity the mother! ” 

Another stroke! Evelyn Vancourt 
loved the race of mothers. 

“Ts she downtrodden?” 

“She’s a martyr—a living sacrifice! 
You can see at one glance that she’s 
dragged at the wheel of her daughter’s 
ambitions. But you are keeping them 
waiting. Shall I take out a message?” 

“It is good for them to wait,’’ Evelyn 
said sternly. “It is a-chastening to pre- 
pare them for the proper appreciation of 
Louis Seize. Tell me more. No, Ill 
see them. I’ll go at once.” 

Mrs. Hardwin J. Flagg, of ample 
build and innocent, bewildered, motherly 
mien, sat on the edge of a chair in Miss 
Vancourt’s outer office, trying to ap- 
pease a marvelously pretty daughter, in 
whose expressive features impatience was 
clearly written. The girl’s rustic an- 
cestry had bestowed upon her the best 
that it could give in the freshness of her 
complexion, and in all the signs of strong 
and abundant health, veiled delicately by 
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the refinements of the new destiny that 
wealth had made possible. 

“She has no right to keep us waiting. 
If she is in business at all, she ought to 
be prompt!” 

‘“ My dear, she’s the Evelyn Vancourt,” 
her mother apologized. ‘She’s in the 
set you want to get in. You'd best be 
nice to her, Gladys.” 

“As long as she’s in trade, we’re her 
patrons,” the girl answered, ‘and she 
has no right to keep us waiting. When 
she comes, mother, you let me do the 
talking. I know just what I want in 
every room.” 

Mrs. Flagg nodded, sighing a little. 
Ever since the sudden flood of her hus- 
band’s great fortune had uprooted her 
from the simple ways of living that she 
loved, her spirit had shivered in the vast- 
ness of financial and social ambitions. 
At times, she longed with acute longing 
for the days when she was the proud 
possessor of a little home in a Western 
town, every one of whose treasures was 
associated with her anxious care and 


thought, from the plush lambrequin on 
the parlor-mantel to the store of table- 


linen which she had herself embroidered. 

Her happiest days had been spent in 
the sunny kitchen with Gladys, then a 
baby, toddling about her feet. She had 
been “near things” then—could lay 
caressing fingers on her shining damask, 
her fringed towels, her ‘“ hand-painted ” 
mantel-vases, and the wonderful gilt- 
edged dinner-set. How intimate she had 
been with these treasures! Each had 
represented some pleasant crisis in their 
growing bank-account, or some anni- 
versary that required an offering to the 
gods of the household. 

Then, suddenly, she had been caught 
up into the remote state of the wealthy, 
who must approach domestic affairs 
through the medium of trained servants. 
The little house, by Gladys’s precocious 
command, was given up, and its furni- 
ture dispersed. The daughter returned 
from boarding-school to call her mother’s 
treasures hideous. The new things, sup- 
planting the old, came drifting in like 
strangers to a hostelry. Mrs. Flagg 
could not get acquainted with them, be- 
cause they were now in the hands of 
parlor-maids. After a while she gave up 
the effort, and resigned herself to the 
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long and remote voyage upon which 
her husband and daughter had entered. 
There were many points of call—Lon- 
don, Newport, New York—and in the 
last-named city Hardwin Flagg had now 
erected what he styled a palace. 

“You'll have a whole ‘ suit’ of rooms, 
mother,” he said cheerily to her; for he- 
loved her dearly when he had a rare 
moment to remember her. ‘ And Gladys 
says I must have a ‘suit,’ too. ’Tain’t 
fashionable any more to have just one 
room, though I’ll be derned if I won’t 
feel lonesome in three.” 

“T am ’most always lonesome these 
days, Hardwin,” she answered; but his 
mind was off again to the stock-market, 
so he only patted her cheek and smiled 
vaguely. 

Gladys, having recovered from the 
shock of the “ palace,’’ whose architec- 
tural enormities she likened to a huge 
stone rash accompanied by boils and 
swellings, said briefly: 

“Leave the rest to me and Evelyn 
Vancourt !” 


II 


EvELYN made the astonishing discov- 
ery that not only was the mind of Miss 
Gladys Flagg unusually keen and clear, 
but her ideas on interior decoration were 
by no means limited or raw. The girl 
had used her eyes to some purpose in 
Europe. 

Under ordinary circumstances, such 
intelligent cooperation would have given 
her genuine pleasure; but her zest in the 
recrudescence of Louis Seize was marred 
a little by the patient bewilderment of 
Mrs. Flagg, who watched the wands 
waving and the charm proceeding with 
the lonely look of an outsider. This 
furniture from the echoing palaces of 
kings—these mirrors that had reflected 
court beauties—these tapestried hangings 
where ancient tales stirred dimly—she 
could no more have called her own than 
the buildings from which they had been 
taken. She seemed to shrink from the 
entire collection as if it were surrounded 
by spectral airs—by a cold breath from 
an unknown and inhospitable world. 
When asked if she had any choice for the 
decoration of her own suite—even Gladys 
had lapses into the filial temper—she 
shook her head sadly. 
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“Nothing that you’d approve of, 
Gladys.” 

Evelyn wondered if visions of the 
black-walnut furniture and Nottingham 
lace curtains of the early seventies were 
floating before the kind maternal eyes; 
and if, indeed, there were minds which 
could feel nostalgia for the buried hor- 
rors of that period. Gladys herself did 
not take the trouble to ask. 


III 


TuE house was finished at last. The 
three women went in procession through 
it, Evelyn leading, as a matter of course, 
for her genius—written large on walls 
and ceilings in the harmony of colors and 
the truth of lines—had tamed and cowed 
even the glittering and assured daugh- 
ter. As an example of Louis Seize deco- 
ration it was a high achievement. It was 
everything, as Evelyn knew, that taste 
and. ingenuity and wealth could make it 

except a home. But she had long since 
abandoned the fallacious hope that she 
could create homes for people who were 
never for three months in the same place, 
and who looked for their sources of hap- 
piness everywhere but in their own 
breasts. She could bring the beauty of 
Europe within their doors, she could 
make of their houses stately museums, but 
she could not create a soul where no 
souls dwelt. 

The fame of the house spread abroad, 
and became one of the keys which, in 
Gladys’s deft fingers, unlocked the sa- 
cred doors of the circle to which Evelyn 
Vancourt belonged. She herself was 
told on all sides that she had created a 
masterpiece of “‘ period ” decoration. She 
sometimes wondered at the success of a 
task on which she had entered reluct- 
antly, and questioned whether the root 
of her triumph had been the desire to 
outrun even the amazing Gladys. 

In any case, the young woman’s social 
career was worth watching, and it justi- 
fied Evelyn’s strongest predictions. ‘Three 
years later came the announcement of 
Gladys Flagg’s engagement to a New 
Yorker of high position. Soon after the 
wedding, Hardwin J. Flagg died sud- 
denly and— it would appear — oppor- 
tunely, leaving his widow her thirds and 
the “palace,” and to his daughter the 
remainder of his vast fortune. Evelyn 
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wondered what part Mrs. Flagg could 
possibly have in the new and exalted des- 
tiny of Gladys, and what would become 
of the timid, motherly little woman in 
that huge house dedicated to an ill- 
starred French king. 

She was seated one day in her office, 
designing chairs for a friend’s summer 
cottage, when Miss Lynch came in with 
a card bearing a deep border of black. 

“Tt is your friend, Mrs. Hardwin J. 
Flagg,” she said, smiling, ‘‘ unsupported 
by the daughter, and asking earnestly 
for a few of your precious moments.” 

“She shall have as many as she wants,” 
Evelyn said. “She’s honest and kind, 
Lynch, and I’m sick of paste jewelry. 
Show her in here. No—wait—I’ll go 
out and bring her in myself.” 

Mrs. Flagg looked as pale and tired 
as was possible for a woman of her round 
and comfortable contours, now partly lost 
in the cloud of her full, old-fashioned 
mourning. Evelyn put her in a chair by 
the fire and rang for tea. 

“And are you all alone now in that 
great house?” she said after the conven- 
tional expressions of condolence. 

Tears welled up in the elder woman’s 
eyes. She put out a plump hand and 
grasped Evelyn’s for a moment. 

‘I am all alone, my dear. I keep as 
busy as I can, but it seems like those 
empty rooms would be my own death 
some day; and so—and so I came to 
you to ask a great favor.” 

She paused, and a warm, girlish blush 
overspread her face. Evelyn wondered 
what was coming. Was Mrs. Flagg, out 
of the despair of her loneliness, about to 
ask her to take up her abode in the 
palace? 

“It’s a very great favor, and maybe 
you won’t want to do it, because it ain’t 
connected with kings or Frenchmen, or 
even with that Cherry man. But long 
ago it occurred to me you could do any 
kind of a house; and as Lydia approved 
of the plan, I just got my courage up, 
and I’ll pay anything you ask, Hardwin 
having left me well off—” F 

“Who is Lydia?” Evelyn asked gen- 
tly, as one method of bringing order out 
of this chaotic appeal. 

‘“Lydia’s Mrs. Brisbane, my first 
cousin, who was married the same day I 
was, and went to housekeeping next door 
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to me out in Centerville. She liked just 
the things I did, putting up preserves 
and embroiderin’, and was situated many 
ways like me, only she never had any 
children; and John Brisbane never got 
wealthy; but he was a good man, and 
did well by her according to his means, 
till his health failed and they had to sell 
the house and furniture, so Lydia hasn’t 
a stick more than I have of the old 
things, except spoons; and I thought of 
this beautiful plan and wrote to her be- 
cause I knew you could do it.” 

Mrs. Flagg’s cheeks were flushed now, 
and her eyes bright and eager. Evelyn 
felt that she could not disappoint her, 
whatever she asked. 

“T am sure that I can. 
what it is.” 

“Why, I want you to do me the kind 
of house I lived in when I was first mar- 
ried, in the early seventies—the kind of 
house I love better than anything in the 
world, because I was so happy with 
Hardwin; and Lydia she wants that kind 
too, because she was happy with John. 
I can’t go about much, because of my 
rheumatism ; and I wouldn’t know where 
to look, among this new-fangled furni- 
ture, for the old things, nor the wall- 
papers, but I knew you could—” 

She paused to take breath. Before 
Evelyn’s bewildered vision floated the 
image of herself deliberately resurrecting 
symbols of that very nadir of ugliness 
and bad taste in household furnishings, 
the period of the early seventies, with its 
marble-topped black-walnut bureaus and 
tables of appalling heaviness, its Brus- 
sels carpets, its dark wall-papers, its 
“hand-painted” plaques, and its plush 
lambrequins. For a moment the possi- 
bility of digging for such a corpse seemed 
too fantastic to be entertained; then the 
whimsicality of it made sudden appeal— 
an appeal strengthened by the eager look 
in the eyes of Mrs. Flagg. 

That look—born of something deeper 
than a knowledge of art, and seeing far 
into the warm heart of things—decided 
Zvelyn’s hesitation. Shades of the three 
French kings might gaze appalled, but 
she would patiently recreate an ugly lit- 
tle home that a good woman had loved. 
She began to feel stirring within her a 
real enthusiasm over the project, as if it 
called for more genuine talent than any 
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she had yet exercised—the gift of resur- 
recting happy memories and summoning 
the light of old enchantments, none the 
less magic because belonging to the Mid- 
dle West in the early seventies. 

Mrs. Flagg saw the acquiescence in her 
face, and put out an impulsive hand. 

“You will do it, won’t you? I didn’t 
know any one else who could; but you 
sort of feel houses, Miss Vancourt, like 
they were alive—” 

Evelyn blushed with pleasure. It was 
the sincerest compliment she had ever 
had paid to her. 

“They are alive, or should be,” she 
answered. ‘“‘ Now tell me, first, if you’ve 
found your house.” 

“Yes’m—in the New Jersey hills. 
Lydia and I picked it out when she was 
stayin’ with me after the funeral; and 
I was able to buy it on the spot. It’s 
a frame house—white, with green shut- 
ters, and a nice front yard, and a back- 
garden for vegetables; and there are 
some old cherry-trees and good well-wa- 
ter, though I’m having a bathtub put in 
and all conveniences. We’re not going 
to keep a girl, Lydia and I both being 
good cooks and likin’ to do it—if you 
never tasted her plum jam, you don’t 
know what plum jam is—and the rest 
we leave to you,” she ended breathlessly, 
“after I tell you what my first house was 
like.” 

How she must have suffered, Evelyn 
thought, all these years in an environ- 
ment which cut her off from the homely 
duties dear to her! The corps of serv- 
ants in the “ palace’ must have seemed 
to her like a hostile army standing be- 
tween her and her native heath. 

“You'll have to tell me in detail about 
that first house, beginning with the front 
hall.” 

“°*'Twasn’t much like the palace,’’ she 
said with a sad little smile. ‘I’ve told 
Gladys I’m going to sell it, and she don’t 
care, for she always hated the outside 
of it; but I’ve not told her my plans, and 
sha’n’t till I’m in my new home, for fear 
she might interfere. Afterward I guess 
she won’t care—if it’s kept quiet.” 

“Pll not say a word, not even to my 
assistants in the office,” Evelyn assured 
her, her pencil in poise above a fresh, 
white tablet. “Begin with the hall. Tell 
me everything, even to the patterns of 


’ 
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the tidies and the colors of the bureau- 
mats.” 

Mrs. Flagg’s face grew radiant as she 
entered upon her recital, which confirmed 
to the utmost Evelyn’s conception of her 
task. Her mind wandered occasionally 
as she asked herself whether it was still 
possible to buy Brussels carpets with im- 
mense roses in the pattern, and rugs with 
deer and Newfoundland dogs woven on 
them, and knitted ‘“ tidies,” and hassocks 
covered with carpet, and with a shining 
black button in the middle; and where 
she could find toilet-bottles of milky 
glass, hand-painted ; and a silver castor 
with a ring in the top; and splashers 
worked in outline stitch; and a “ parlor 
set” of haircloth-covered chairs. 

Mrs. Flagg grew more and more cir- 
cumstantial, until Evelyn even knew that 
geraniums grew in the south window of 
the dining-room, and that a seven-toed 
cat had his headquarters on the rag- 
carpet rug in the kitchen. 

“We called him John-cat, because he 
had such good masculine sense. He was 
a splendid mouser, and Hardwin thought 
a sight of him. He was a tabby, and 


had just twenty-eight toes!” 
IV 


TuRNING her other commissions over 
to her assistants, Evelyn gave herself up 
to her new task, searching for ugliness 
with all the ardor she usually threw into 
the promulgation of the esthetic gospel. 
The fiat went forth for wall-papers, 
hangings, and furniture of a “ period” 
unrecorded in books on decoration. She 
searched the stores of forgotten villages ; 
she visited houses which still retained 
the wall-papers of that time; she adver- 
tised for black- walnut bedroom sets. 
Gradually the entire collection, even to 
the monstrous satin pincushions, was 
brought together in the white and green 
house. 

When the curtains were hung and the 
gilt - framed engravings put up—* Lin- 
coln and His’ Family,” ‘ The Stream of 
Life,” ‘‘ Maud Muller and the Judge” ; 
when the crocheted mat was placed un- 
der Mrs. Flagg’s family Bible on the 
marble - top side- table, Evelyn looked 
about with a triumph she had rarely felt 
in her most loudly praised works. 

“And it really isn’t ugly, after all,” 
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she told herself in wonder. “It ought - 
to be perfectly hideous, but it isn’t. It’s 
homey. I wonder if I’ve left anything 
out! Oh, yes—I must advertise for a 
seven-toed kitten!” 

The kitten was on the rag-carpet rug 
in the kitchen a week later, when Evelyn 
brought Mrs. Flagg and Lydia down for 
the double ceremony of the first inspec- 
tion and the house-warming. It was not 
until then that she realized the full sig- 
nificance of her labors of the past three 
months, and saw how sweet their early 
married life must have been to these two 
plain women who went from room to 
room, their hands clasped together, their 
eyes bright with excitement — perhaps 
with tears. 

Then they sat down to an early “ tea,” 
that Evelyn might return to New York 
before night closed. Lydia had opened 
a jar of her plum jam, and Mrs. Flagg 
had made a batch of soda-biscuit and 
a delicious omelet. There was “ store 
cake,” but Mrs. Flagg would remedy 
that if Miss Vancourt would come again. 


V 


On the following day, the assistants at 
Miss Vancourt’s office were conscious of 
a glow in her manner and a pride in her 
bearing which could only be ascribed to 
some order of unusual opportunity, or to 
some new creation of her own fertile 
brain. Miss Lynch watched her narrowly, 
and burned to know the secret. She. 
placed some new brocades in her chief’s 
way, but without effect. A work on the 
“Chateaux of France,’’ which had ar- 
rived from Europe that morning, proved 
equally useless as a trap. At last Miss 
Lynch made a bold venture. 

“You’ve triumphed somewhere, and 
we feel left out. We want to wave the 
flags and blow the trumpets.” 

‘Yes, I have triumphed. I’ve created 
a masterpiece.” 

“ Better than anything you’ve done?” 
her assistant asked eagerly. 

“Better than anything I’ve done. 
created, at last—a home! ” 

“ Where?” 

“T won't tell you. It’s a real home, 
not a show place. These others—” She 
paused, sighing a little. ‘‘ Well, bring 
me the plans for Mrs. Gilding’s music- 
room. You say she has been fuming.” 


I’ve 











EARLY thirty years ago Mr. 
N Henry James prepared for 
Mr. John Morley’s series of 
“English Men of Letters” a study of 
Hawthorne, in waich he dwelt on the 
more obvious deficiencies of existence 
here in the United States in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, when the 
story-teller of Salem was transmuting 
into romance the life about him. ‘The 
critic pointed out that we Americans 
had ‘no sovereign, no ‘court, no per- 
sonal loyalty, no aristocracy, no church, 
no clergy, no army, no diplomatic serv- 
ice, no country gentlemen, no palaces, 
no castles, no manors nor old country 
houses, no parsonages nor thatched cot- 
tages, no ivied ruins, no cathedrals, no 
abbeys nor little Norman churches.” 
And in addition to these items of high 
civilization, as it existed in other coun- 
tries, which were absent from the text- 
ure of American life, there were two 
others even more startling. We had 
“no state, in the European sense of the 
word, and indeed rarely a specific na- 
tional name.” 

In the years which have elapsed since 
this picturesque catalogue was put to- 
gether, we have managed to acquire one 
or two of the things that we were then 
doing without. We are even beginning 
to have a state, in the European sense 
of the word. But we are still without 
a specific national name; and _ there 
seems no likelihood that we shall ever 
be any better off. This country calls 


itself the United States of America; 
but even this clumsy designation is not 
accurate or adequate. 


It is not accu- 
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rate, because this nation is in fact only 
the United States of North America; 
and it is not adequate, because our 
boundaries extend beyond the borders 
of the North American continent to in- 
clude Hawaii and Porto Rico and Guam 
and the Philippines. 


“cc 


ARE WE “ AMERICANS ” ? 


Not only has our country no specific 
national name, but we ourselves are a 
little at a loss to know what to call 
ourselves. We are ‘citizens of the 
United States,” of course; but that is 
a form of words too cumbrous and too 
clumsy for every-day use. As a result, 
we make bold to speak of ourselves as 
Americans—just as if we were the sole 
inhabitants of the whole of North and 
South America. It is no wonder that 
this seems like wanton arrogance in the 
eyes of our jealous friends in South 
America. They, at least, can refer to 
themselves as Latin-Americans; and the 
rest of the world will understand and 
accept this designation as appropriate to 
the inhabitants of the American coun- 
tries where the language is Spanish or 
Portuguese. Of course, those who dwell 
in South America are just as much 
Americans as those who dwell in North 
America. 

Even in North America there 
oihers besides ourselves, although 
carelessly overlook the fact only too 
often. Those who live below the Rio 
Grande are happy in having that pre- 
cious possession, “a specific national 
name,” which is denied to us; they are 
Mexicans, and no one can dispute the 


are 
we 
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appellation. Those who live above the 
St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes can 
speak of themselves either as Canadians 
or as British-Americans. ‘These British- 
Americans to the north seem to be less 
susceptible than the Latin-Americans to 
the south; they have apparently no ob- 
jection to our claim to be recognized as 
the sole Americans. At least, we may 
infer this absence of jealousy from the 
fact that at Niagara they speak unhesi- 
tatingly of the ‘“ Canadian” rapids and 
of the “ American” fall. But even if 
our Canadian neighbors were moved to 
protest, we are helpless. We have to 
entitle ourselves the Americans, even if 
this is an unwarrantable assumption ; 
we have to do it simply because there 
is no other term by which we can desig- 
nate ourselves. It is not a matter of 


choice with us; and our excuse must be: 


our dire necessity. If we are not Amer- 
icans, what are we? 

It deserves to be noted, also, that 
the aborigines of this continent suffer 
under the same disability. They are 
still termed Indians, although they have 
nothing to do with India. The British 
get out of this difficulty by calling them 
Red Indians; and we ourselves often 
refer to them as the American Indians 
—although this, when analyzed, is seen 
to be a double absurdity. It is no 
wonder that some scientists in search 
of a more accurate name have chosen 
to designate them as “ Amerinds ”’—a 
term which has so far failed to find 
favor with the public, but which may 
win wider acceptance in the future. 

There is this further disadvantage 
resulting from the presence of red men 
on this continent before the white man 
came—that these aborigines had native 
tongues of their own, and that, there- 
fore, the students of comparative lin- 
guistics, when they refer to the “ Amer- 
ican languages,” mean the various dia- 
lects of the Red Indians, and not the 
divergencies of speech which _ exist 
among the white inhabitants of the 
United States. 


OUR LACK OF A NATIONAL LANGUAGE 


And here we come to one of our 
peculiarities which Mr. James failed to 
catalogue. Not only have we no spe- 
cific national name, we have no _ lan- 


. 
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guage of our own. We are the only 
great people in the history of the world 
which has not its own tongue—its na- 
tional speech bearing the national name. 
This is because of our history, and be- 
cause we afford the sole example of a 
former colony, which, after achieving its 
independence, outstripped the mother- 
country in population and in wealth. 
There was an approach to this two 
thousand years ago when some of the 
Greek colonies in Europe, in Asia 
Minor, and in Africa, were rapidly ex- 
panding after they had separated from 
the mother-country. There may be an- 
other approach to it two hundred years 
hence, when the Argentine Republic 
shall have surpassed Spain in the num- 
ber of its inhabitants and in prosperity. 
Until this shall come to pass, we shall 
remain the only great people which has 
to share its native speech with another 
great people. 

To some Americans this seems to be 
not only a disadvantage, but almost a 
lisgrace. And it is to remove this 
stain upon our national honor that an 
organization has recently been formed 
to urge upon ts the right and the duty 
of declaring that we will no longer 
speak English, but American. This 
organization is called the American 
Language Legion, and it is issuing im- 
passioned appeals to the American 
people. A few extracts from one of its 
circulars will serve to show the spirit 
of the adjuration: 

Races and nations have struggled with 
each other, and will to the end of time, not 
only on Marengos, Bunker Hills, and 
Sedans, but bloodlessly in the domains of 
science and art, and weaponed with ideas 
and symbols. A contest of the latter kind 
has been begun which should be of special 
interest to every one to whom the word 
“American” is more than a succession of 
syllables—to every one who regards the 
New World as a new one in fact as well as 
in phrase. 

All modern languages battle, directly or 
indirectly, for supremacy, and are subject 
to change. Our. Language, no less than our 
soldiers, has heard and heeded its “ For- 
ward, march!” and won ground in Texas, 
California, and the Philippines. 

If a language itself can win or lose pre- 
dominance, why cannot the Name of a 
language be changed if the people most 
interested, and most of the people interested, 
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regard a change of name as appropriate, 
timely, and just? It would be as futile as 
it is foolish to attempt to withhold from any 
strong race or nation which for any reason 
chose to exercise it, the privilege of re- 
naming or better-naming its language. 

The language of France is named French; 
of Germany, German. Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Russian—who questions that 
any of these language-names is an honor, 
an advertisement, an incentive, an armor, 
a racial rallying-point fcr the people who 
speak it? 

Every powerful nation—with the single 
exception of ours—has its own nation-ad- 
jective to designate its naticnal language; it 
glories in that nation-adjective, it will and 
does ridicule and challenge any power, 
tendency, or innovation even remotely 
threatening to separate it from its language 
or its national name for its national 
language. 


A hasty reading of these appeals con- 
veys the impression that the American 
Language Legion wishes us to cut our- 
selves loose from Great Britain abso- 
lutely, and to make a speech for our- 
selves. This recalls an incident of one 


of the sessions of the Continental Con- 
gress during the Revolutionary War, 


when one ardent patriot moved that 
we renounce the English speech of our 
British oppressors, and adopt a language 
of our own; whereupon Roger Sherman, 
of Connecticut, moved to amend the reso- 
lution to read that we should retain Eng- 
lish ourselves and compel the British to 
adopt some other language. 


CAN WE RENAME OUR LANGUAGE? 


But a more careful perusal of the 
circulars of the American Language 
Legion makes it clear that the associa- 
tion does not propose anything so radi- 
cal as the elaboration of a purely Amer- 
ican language. What it is advocating 
is merely a change of name. It wishes 
to have us all unite in calling the 
mother-tongue by the name of the chil- 
dren who speak it. The language is to 
remain English; but it is to be called 
American. One of the circulars is elo- 
quent in declaring the necessity for this 
new name: 


Does not America’s preponderance carry 
with it the privilege and the duty of re- 
naming its own language and calling it the 
American language? The language itself 
has done no more for Americans than 
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French or German would have done, were 
either of those our national language; on 
the other hand, Americans have done for 
the language this—they have practically 
made it the international language. Neither 
the language nor any name is necessary for 
our glory, but our nation-name, and ex- 
clusively curs, has become necessary for the 
language if it is to be designated by the 
full-defining term, the term which recognizes 
the teachings of the past and the sweep of 
present events. 

How much longer must the relative popu- 
lation, wealth, and power of the United 
States and Canada in¢rease before it dawns 
upon us that the American language is the 
logically defining, the solely appropriate, the 
historically inevitable designation ?—and that 
to call the giant language by a nomenclatural 
inadequacy is like cloaking the shoulders of 
a Hercules with the garments of a dwarf? 


Unprecedented as is this appeal to 
the users of a language now nearly a 
thousand years old to give up the name 
by which it has always been known and 
to adopt another, the suggestion is not 
as impractical as the proposition that 
we Americans should start off by our- 
selves in a quest for a new speech, cut- 
ting ourselves loose from our mother- 
tongue. But there are few of us who 
will not feel that the proposal is un- 
fortunate in itself, and that it is ad- 
vanced at an unfortunate moment, just 
when the spread of English all over 
the globe is pushing it steadily into the 
envied position of a world-language—- 
by which is meant no more than the 
one language which no man can afford 
not to know. 

If English is to continue to expand 
over all the shores of all the seven seas, 
there must be no. division among those 
who have it as a mother-tongue, whether 
they are British or American, Canadian 
or Australian. It is a mistake to swap 
horses while you are crossing a stream ; 
and it is a blunder to attempt it when 
you are crossing the ocean. 

It is true that those who are urging 
the change of name find an argument 
in this very expansion of English: 

‘We read of the “phenomenal growth and 
predominance of our language,” and it cer- 
tainly should be “our” Ianguage in name as 
well as game, for the most superficial ex- 
amination will show that the “growth” of 
the language was mainly caused by, and is 
coincident with, American growth, and that 
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the “predominance” of the language means 
American predominance. Blot out Amer- 
icans from the number of those who speak 
cur language or its variations, and numer- 
ically it becomes No. 4, with German, 
French, and Russian ahead. To the extent 
that our language is the world-language, it 
is so because Americans speak it, and for no 
other reason. 

Two-thirds of those who use our language 
are Americans. The same proportion of all 
the speaking, writing, printing, telegraphing, 
telephoning, phonographing and stenograph- 
ing in our language is done between the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts of American 
territory. Our percentage of the whole has 
steadily risen since records were made by 
which comparison could be instituted. 


That the language which we now 
speak here in the United States is really 
American, and not recognizably English, 
is an assertion which has often been 
made by hostile critics in London pe- 
riodicals. ‘They have taken pleasure in 
pointing out a host of abhorrent Amer- 
icanisms—words and phrases and usages 
which they denounced as absolutely un- 
English. And as a legitimate retort 


an American writer now and then has 


taken the trouble to make a catalogue 
of the more obvious Briticisms, com- 
mon enough in talk and even in print, 
and yet wholly without warrant when 
tested by any acceptable standard of 
linguistic propriety. One American 
writer, however, had no hesitation in 
meeting the British animadversions on 
our use of our own language by admit- 
ting frankly that as a matter of fact 
we did not speak English any longer, 
we spoke American. 

This bold man of letters was Mark 
Twain, in whose works we can find a 
chapter on the “ American .Language,” 
in which he sets forth a conversation 
he once had with an Englishman whom 
he met thirty years ago when he was 
a “tramp abroad.” He told this in- 
quirer that the English and the Ameri- 
can languages “ were identical several 
generations ago, but our changed con- 
ditions, and the spread of our people 
far to the south and far to the west, 
have made many alterations in our pro- 
nunciation, and have introduced new 
words among us and changed the mean- 
ings of many old ones.” Then he pro- 
ceeded to give illustrations of these 
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modifications of meaning and of pro- 
nunciation; and finally he declared, with 
characteristic exaggeration, that he could 
pile up differences until he not only 
convinced his hearer that English and 
American are separate tongues, but also 
that when he chose to speak his native 
tongue in its utmost purity, an English- 
man could not understand him at all. 
UNITY 


AN ESTABLISHED FACT 


Although it is an unwelcome task 
ever to join issue with a master of 
speech like Mark Twain over a ques- 
tion of language, the suggestion may 
be ventured that his was only a humor- 
ous Overstatement. As a matter of fact, 
the differences between British usage 
and American usage may be frequent 
in casual conversation, but—except . in 
cadence and in quality of sound—they 
are also superficial and. insignificant. 
And in the literary speech, the language 
used by careful writers, there is very 
littles divergence indeed. English is 
English wherever it is spoken, and still 
more wherever it is written. There are 
Americanisms in plenty; there are Briti- 
cisms not a few; there must also be 
Canadianisms and Australianisms; but 
the language as a whole is one and in- 
separable. It is in no danger of split- 
ting in two, even if it is the mother- 
tongue of two great nations. It is 
growing and changing from year to 
year, as it adjusts itself to the shifting 
needs of the several peoples who speak 
it; but this change is a proof of its 
vitality, of its constant ability to re- 
fresh itself and to keep itself fit for its 
future service. 

There is not only no danger that our 
noble tongue will split into two dia- 
lects; there is none that it will modify 
itself swiftly on either side of the ocean. 
The substantial stability of a language 
is always assured by the literature of 
that language. We may talk about the 
need of preserving the ‘“ purity” of the 
language, as if the history of every 
tongue was not a long record of the 
final acceptance of words and usages 
which were at first denounced as cor- 
ruptions. We may affect to dread the 
decay of the language, as if the slough- 
ing off of dead tissue was not a neces- 
sary accompaniment of healthy growth. 
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We may dread, as the writers of the 
seventeenth century dreaded, the future 
debasing of the language to such a point 
that the masterpieces of one century 
might not be any longer legible by the 
people of two or three centuries later. 
Those who voiced this fear had not the 
slightest conception, so Professor Louns- 
bury has declared, ‘of the conservative 
influence exerted over our speech by a 
great literature once firmly established. 
From that the language never moves 
far. About that it may be said to re- 
volve, and the words and phrases em- 
ployed by great writers go but little 
out of use or of fashion so long as no 
disturbing external forces interfere with 
the existence of the language itself.” 
While there is no danger of the <ng- 
lish language dividing itself into two 
branches which would in time grow 
farther and farther apart from each 
other, and while there is no immediate 
necessity for spending any time in con- 
sidering the advisability, or even the 
possibility, of bestowing upon it a new 
name, there is advantage in recognizing 
the consequences of the fact that Eng- 


lish is now the language of two distinct 
countries, to both of whom it belongs 


by right of birth, We Americans have 
not borrowed English, we have in- 
herited it; and ours is no younger 
brother’s portion. A Londoner has no 
more authority over the language than 
a New Yorker; but he has no less. The 
language belongs to him who learned it 
at his mother’s knee, whether he was 
born in Great Britain or in the United 
States. English sprang up in_ the 
British Isles; but a majority of those 
who speak it are now within the confines 
of the United States. Their priority 
confers no privilege on the British to 
control the language; nor do mere numn- 
bers give us a right to change its name. 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH LITERATURE 


Rather ought we to rejoice in a name 
of such honorable antiquity and of such 
splendid service, and to be glad to 
claim all its glorious past as ours also. 
Here is the mistake of those who like 
to set American literature up over 
against English literature—by so doing 
they seem to deprive us Americans of 
our inheritance in Chaucer and Shake- 


AMERICAN 
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speare and Dryden. American litera- 
ture, properly considered, .is only one of 
the subdivisions of. English literature in 
the past hundred years. Whatever is 
written in English, if only it has last- 
ing merit, belongs to English literature, 
whether the writer lived in London or 
Chicago, in Quebec or in Calcutta. The 
Alexandrian poets contributed to Greek 
literature, even though many of them 
never set foot on the soil of Greece. 
M. Maeterlinck is contributing to French 
literature, even if he is a Belgian, just 
as Joseph de Maistre did, even if he 
lived and died a subject of the house 
of Savoy. 

But when we have maintained that 
American literature is a branch of Eng- 
lish literature, we ar2 not denying the 
advantage of calling it American litera- 
ture, any the less, and of recognizing 
its origin and its special national flavor. 
And we shall come to see, in time, the 
further advantage of calling the other 
branch of our common literature, that 
still produced in the British Isles—we 
shall see the propriety of distinguishing 
this subdivision by calling it British 
literature. In adopting this adjective 
we should be doing no more than re- 
vive a practise common enough a cen- 
tury ago, when there were published 
various collections of the “ British 
Poets,” the ‘ British Essayists,” and the 
“British Novelists,” thus broadly en- 
titled that they might include the wri- 
ters of Scotland and of Ireland. 

English literature as a whole has 
now, in the beginning of the twentieth 
century, two main subdivisions—British 
literature and American literature. They 
are both written in the English lan- 
guage, in the use of which they vary 
very little. In the nineteenth century 
British literature was adorned by many 
more glorious names than American 
literature, important as this is to us 
Americans. In the twenty-first century, 
probably the balance will incline the 
other way. 

The language of this literature is the 
English language, but it is not exclu- 
sively the ‘“‘king’s English” any longer. 
As Mark Twain is reported to have 
said once, the language has been taken 
over by a company, and we Americans 
hold a majority of the stock. 
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DALOSA BONBRIGHT’S 
CHRISTI MAS GIFT 


BY GRACE MacGOWAN COOKE 


AUTHOR OF “‘A PSYCHE OF THE MOUNTAINS,” ETC. 


UTSIDE, the storm roared down 
the narrow gulch in cosmic fury. 
The wind stooped and _ tried 
mightily at the eaves of the cabin, as 
though to lift and hurl it into the dry 
bed of Lost Creek. Within, the old man’s 
somber eyes were on the coals. The 
sinister pictures he saw were a dozen 
deserted cabins set here and there in 
the gashes and grooves of Little Turkey 
Track Mountain, their sagging doors 
swinging wide, their Bonbright owners 
driven out by the Rench feud. 

Across the hearth, his wife carded 
wool into bats, a strange employment 
for Christmas Eve. But the disordered 
room told that all the household gear 
was packed, and her flying brown fin- 
gers added that she was anxious to put 
this last shearing into marketable shape, 
against the time they should pass the 
store at Hepzibah on their way to Gary- 
ville, the railway station, and Texas. 

“Hark to that!” murmured the 
watcher by the fire when the gale struck 
upon the balsams of the summit as upon 
a harp and combed from their needles 
a strain of wild melody. ‘“ Ain’t no hu- 
man gwine to come out in such, with- 
outen he’s ’bleeged tharto.” 

“Well, well, honey,” his wife replied, 
“ef the weather keeps Cousin Gaitley 
Bloom’s boys away—an’ ye know none 
o’ the Shackletts could git over from the 
Gap to he’p ye—mebbe hit’ll keep the 
Renches from pesterin’ us, too.” 

Homer Bonbright shook his head. 
“T dunno” —doubtfully. “ Hate’s a 
heap hotter’n just plain good-will. With 
Christmas to keep, Shackletts an’ the 
Bloom boys mought give up an’ stay at 
home. The Renches don’t ask no better 
Christmas than to come here an’—” 


He spoke in guarded tones, broke off, 
and glanced uneasily across his shoulder 
at the other two occupants of the room, 
a young man and woman who were pack- 
ing a chest. His Benjamin had wedded 
a daughter of Heth—a Rench; distrust 
of her fretted the old man in the midst 
of his troubles. 

Mother Bonbright went on with her 
carding. Her husband knew that her 
anxiety was no less than his own, and 
her courage might be even greater, 
though her blue eyes would twinkle, and 
she never failed to see the humor in any 
situation, whatever its danger. Floyd 
was of her timber, with the same in- 
souciance, the same cool, reckless cour- 
age, covered by good nature and ready 
laugh. And then that he, the sole re- 
maining prop of the house—his brothers 
fled to Texas, and his father striving 
vainly to join them in an exodus which 
should not be too much like a flight— 
that he should have wed Dalosa Rench, 
in the face of all objection !—it was bit- 
ter on that father’s tongue. 

Gnawed by anxiety, he bent forward 
to resume the murmured conversation 
with his wife. He was a tall, thin old 
man, a typical mountaineer, with the 
poor digestion and good aim, the scant- 
ness of speech and keenness of percep- 
tion, which mark the elders of his race. 

“A Bonbright has run a mill on Lost 
Crick since the beginnin’,” he brooded. 
“ Bonbright’s mill ground co’n fer the 
Injuns; an’ now—” 

He fell silent, and his companion be- 
gan a little humming song, one of -the 
curious, plaintive, minor hymns of the 
mountains that are found in no book. 

“T reckon them Renches have a use 
fer so much meal in their blockaded 
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still that they thort hit’d be good business 
to turn Lost Crick outen hits bed, carry 
hit through the Rench land an’ over 
their bluff to turn a Rench mill. Lord, 
ef my daddy had lived to see this day!” 

The cld woman raised her thin treble 
to drown the latter part of this speech, 
and looked significantly toward their 
daughter-in-law. 

“Uh-huh,” agreed her husband, 
nodding almost imperceptibly. Then, 
leaning closer: “ This hyer rain is bound 
to try the dam, whar they turned the 
crick. Ef it busts, hit may keep ’em 
busy, an’ we'll git away without a inter- 
ruption. But with Christmas—an’ that 
gal in the house, an’ them that I trusted 
to stand by me a-failin’ me this-a-way— 
I’m pestered, S’lome, mighty pestered! ” 

“Dally’s a good gal,” whispered 
Dally’s mother-in-law, glancing affec- 
tionately at the silent, dark young crea- 
ture whom her son loved. “She hain’t 
gwine to harm nobody ; but mebbe we ort 
not to ’a’ stayed to sell the farm.” 

“Ef we git to Texas an’ the boys— 
with our two bare hands—we’re lucky,” 
pursued the old man, as though she had 
not spoken. ‘ Every time I see a Rench 
—I taste lead.” 


II 


SUDDENLY, 1n a lull of the storm, a 
yelping broke forth among the hounds 
that sheltered under the floor. 

“ Hello!’ came the deep-voiced chal- 
lenge high above the roaring of the 
wind. 

“ Thar’s Gaitley’s boys now—or Bud 
Shacklett,” cried the old woman, in re- 


lief. ‘Let ’em in, pap—let ’em in 
quick! It’s a awful night fer a body 
to ride.” 


3efore any one in the cabin could 
reach the door it was swung back, and 
Gaffin Rench, streaming with rain, stood 
laughing at them. 

“Christmas gif?!’ he roared, with a 
sort of ferocious geniality. 

They had looked to welcome friends, 
and this was the arch-enemy; they had 
hoped for life, and here was death. But 
they would meet it unflinchingly. 

It was a piece of swaggering bravado 
for the head of the Rench clan to come 
thus, in apparent friendliness, when the 
feud was. active and he had just struck 
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a bitter blow for it by the theft of the 
creek. But no face in the fire-lit room 
told him so; not even the. countenance 
of his daughter, who stood back and 
stared at him in her silent fashion, as 
though he were a stranger. Homer Bon- 
bright was on his feet at the first call; 
now he placed a chair for the newcomer. 

“Set down,” he urged, with impas- 
sive face. “Set down an’ dry yo’se’f. 
This hyer is fallin’ weather for a man 
to be out in.” 

It went grimly through his mind that 
Dally must in some way have signaled 
to her father their unprotected state; 
and the old man’s air of confidence did 
much to confirm the suspicion. Gaffin 
sprawled before the bright warmth which 
filled the big stone chimney. 

“ You-all mind I got yo’ Christmas 
gif’,” he laughed. ‘“ Take yo’ time for 
to pay me, but don’t fergit I spoke fust.” 

He seemed to find enjoyment in the 
dismay his appearance must spread, in 
the aversion he read in his daughter’s 
face. As is characteristic of the moun- 
tains, he made no comment upon the 
evident preparations for departure. 

“Yo’ workin’ late at yo’ cyardin’,” he 
chuckled, touching Mother Bonbright’s 
pile of wool with his wet boot. 

“IT ’lowed fer to trade it at the sto’ 
an’ buy yo’ Christmas gif’,” she retorted, 
with her audacious smile. 

““T come by the sto’ myse’f to-night,” 
announced Rench abruptly. “ Dally!” 
sharply, “I fotched ye a Christmas 
gif’.” And he flung into the lap of his 
daughter a bundle of calico, glaring red 
where the paper had been partly torn 
from it, as though it had been un- 
wrapped after leaving the clerk’s hand 
and repackaged by inept fingers. 

Dalosa regarded her parent from un- 
der lowering brows. Either she re- 
gretted his appearance there or she was 
determined to make her new relatives 
believe that she did. 

“Huh! You never did give me a 
gift befo’, in all yo’ bawn days,” she said 
bluntly. 

“An’ mebbe I never will ag’in,” 
grunted the father. ‘‘ Take mighty good 
keer o’ that ’un. Make the best use on it 
that you—know—how; hyer me? ’Ca’se 
hit’s apt to be my fust an’ my last.” 
With those hunter’s eyes of his which 
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seemed not to dwell on it at all, Homer 
Bonbright had weighed and measured 
the package. Dally’s fingers trifled with 
the string. Bonbright glanced at her 
father to see if she would be allowed to 
open it before them all. 

“Christmas gif’s is fer Christmas 
Day,” suggested Rench, with a meaning 
look. 

Dally lifted the bundle in fingers that 
shook—it had lain up to this time in her 
lap, where her father tossed it—and 
suddenly dropped it again. She got to 
her feet and went uncertainly toward 
the ladder-like stair which led to the 
loft where she slept. 

“T’ll put hit away,” she quavered. 

There was a swift flicker in the eyes 
of the intruder; and the Bonbrights 
knew as though he had told them so 
that Rench misdoubted there were re- 
serves in the attic, or elsewhere out of 
sight, and that he now looked to what 
action his daughter might take to re- 
solve that uncertainty. The back of 
Homer Bonbright’s head felt chilly as 
Dally passed behind him, that bundle in 
her hand. In spite of his iron nerves, he 
stirred, turned, and half rose. 

“T thort I heard ol’ Bell give tongue,” 
he said apologetically. 

As if in answer to his words, the 
hound raised that long, clear note which 
had named him. “Hello!” cried a 
voice from the front. 

Bonbright sprang to open, never 
doubting that it was to his own kin and 
helpers. The wide-flung door showed, 
in the square of darkness, two dripping 
Renches, with their first cousin, Sardis 
Culp, standing behind their shoulders. 

‘““We’s comin’ over from Sard’s house. 
an’ the rain ketched us,’ began Pink 
Rench, who seemed to be spokesman. 

“Come in. Come in, gentlemen. Yo’ 
air sho’ly welcome,” said the master of 
the house evenly, backing from the door. 
“Dally, kin ye find a cheer fer yer folks 
when they come a-visitin’ ye?” 

“This hyer’ll do me,” said Pink 
Rench, shoving the wool into a heap 
and casting himself down upon it. 
“Hope I don’t interfere with yo’ work 
none,” as the old woman rose and struck 
her cards together, preparatory to hang- 
ing them up. 

“ We-all don’t act the hog about water 
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every time,” suggested one of the Rench 
boys who had not yet spoken, as he 
stood upon the hearthstone and shook 
his wet garments. ‘‘ Good fire ye got 
hyer—must ’a’ been lookin’ fer us.” 

With the advent of the younger men 
even Floyd Bonbright—trustful, slow to 
anger, careless, over-secure in his per- 
fect courage—began to look about him 
for possible defense. This contingent, 
while seemingly unarmed, like old man 
Rench, had evidently been drinking, and 
they did not keep to the proprieties of 
the feud, as he had done. His behavior, 
while curious, had not been markedly 
offensive; but plainly their idea was a 
swift quarrel and a short reckoning. 

Father and son observed regretfully, 
and almost at the same instant, that old 
man Rench was between them and the 
squirrel guns on the rack over the door. 
The ears of both were strained for sound 
of the expected reenforcements. Could 
they keep a bold front and hold out, even 
if help were on the way? 

““T reckon hit’s ’bout done rainin’,” 
drawled Gaffin finally. “ An’ I p’intedly 
believe Brother Bonbright’ll be glad to 
git shet of us. Did you-all boys come 
afoot? Reckon I better call my nag;” 
and he moved toward the door. 

Through all this Dalosa had hung at 
the ladder’s foot, clutching her Christ- 
mas gift, staring with strange eyes at 
her invading kin. Now _ Bonbright, 
glancing swiftly about to seek the gen- 
esis of Gaffin’s singular retreat, saw the 
girl’s skirts vanishing into the attic. He 
took it that this announced to the enemy 
their defenselessness; but the odds were 
still only two to one, and the Bonbrights 
would be fighting on their own ground. 

Above-stairs, Dally struck a match. 
The trivial sound roared along Homer 
Bonbright’s nerves like a cannon. 


III 


Oxtp Rench opened the front door, 
stepped outside, and whistled three 
times. As though in answer to his sig- 
nal, several men rode up to the fence, 
long rifle-barrels over their shoulders 
gleaming wet in the light from the cabin. 

“That you, Pap Rench?” called a 
reckless young voice. ‘ We’s out after—- 
after coon—say, was it coon we’s after, 
Buck?” 











“ Uh-huh ; 
mounted figure. 

“ An’ the weather got too much for 
us,” concluded the facetious one. 

Disguise was all but dropped now, 
for the intermittent illumination from 
the open door showed that each new- 
comer carried two rifles. Suddenly 
Floyd Bonbright’s tall form shouldered 
through the press of Renches in the 
doorway. He strode out among the 
armed and mounted men, his yellow 
head marking him to the terrified eyes 
of father and mother. 

“Light an’ come in, boys!” he cried, 
slapping a familiar hand upon the lead- 
er’s horse. 

Fearn Rench jerked the bridle-rein, 
as though he dreaded treachery. Floyd 
laughed out debonairly, with a sudden 
flashing of white teeth. ‘ My nag shies 
ef you put your hand ’bout his head 
like that,” growled the rider half sheep- 
ishly. ‘“ Whar’s Dally?” 

Perhaps this inquiry may have con- 
veyed to old Gaffin Rench that his part 
in the raid had been to drive the Bon- 
brights forth to the guns of their ene- 
mies. If this were so, he had been out- 
faced and unable to accomplish it. 

“Ve better ‘light an’ come in, like 
Floyd says,” he advised. ‘ Ain’t no 
use playin’ you’re Ham, Sham, an’ Japh- 
et in the Deluge.” 

They trooped across the threshold, 
grinning, bantering, and scuffling. The 
last man in shut the door and dropped 
the great bar across it—“‘ to keep out the 
rain,” he explained, with a guffaw. 

Floyd Bonbright walked among them 
without turning his head or flinching 
from the close contact which their num- 
bers now made necessary. He tossed a 
great armful of lightwood knots upon 
the fire, and the roaring flame showed 
the dim interior full of armed Renches, 
with Mother Bonbright, her husband, 
and Floyd crowded well to the corner 
farthest from the door, hemmed in by 
the hearth, and flanked by the ladder. 
Dally was nowhere to be seen. 

“Find seats, gentlemen,” urged Ho- 
mer Bonbright’s suave tones. His keen 
glance probed the square of darkness 
into which the ladder vanished: If Dal- 
ly was up there opening her Christmas 
gift she might widow herself without 


coon,” from another 
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waiting for her father and brothers to 
begin the errand upon which they had 
evidently come; for he indulged no 
doubts as to what had formed the core 
of that roll of calico. 

Meantime, the Renches were discover- 
ing that it was not easy to murder an 
old man and his wife and their one un- 
armed defender, who looked at them 
point-blank with level, smiling eyes. 
Without first finding something to rouse 
the blood-thirst, it seemed impossible to 
begin. 

In the pause, while life and death 
gamed silently, the rain cried down the 
gulch like the weeping of women and 
children ; the wind rose and yelled above 
the chimney as though the spirits of air 
had their blood-feud, also, which must 
this night be settled; the cabin rocked 
to its rage, but the inmates noted not at 
all. 

Gaffin turned with a muttered demand 
to those behind him; each man who bore 
two guns passed his extra weapon to 
his neighbor. Homer Bonbright selected 
the long iron poker with his eye and 
once more glanced backward toward the 
ladder. 

Dally was descending. She had 
opened her Christmas gift. The blood- 
red folds were swathed about head and 
shoulder; they covered her right arm 
and hand. 

“Pappy!” she cried in a_ shaking 
voice, which vainly strove to sound nat- 
ural and unafraid—‘ pappy, I thort 
you’d like to see how yo’ Christmas gif’ 
sets me off!” 

Old Bonbright could have throttled 
her. It was not for himself alone that 
he trembled with contained fury; here 
were the two beings he loved best on 
earth—his old, faithful wife and the 
lusty son of his age. Death confronted 
them, and this Jezebel, close on the flank, 
cut off the last hope. Under the folds 
of gay calico he divined the weapon. 

Perhaps her coming had been the one 
thing waited for. “Th’ow up yo’ 
hands!” shouted old Rench, dropping 
the rifle his son had given him till its 
barrel pointed at Homer Bonbright’s 
breast. 

There was no instant left for Bon- 
bright to debate between dying then and 
there and letting his enemies torture him 
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out of existence. But Dally’s arm shot 
suddenly forward, leveling the pistol 
which she had found rolled in her 
Christmas gift. 

“Don’t you shoot, Pap Rench!” she 
said. Steadied by the stress of action, 
her voice, which had trembled, rang out 
sharp and peremptory. “ Ef you do I'll 
shoot you. Jeff and the others can kill 
me afterward—but that don’t make no 
differ—I’ll git you fust!” 

A wave of relief went over Homer 
Bonbright’s soul. They were to die— 
here and now—he doubted that not at 
all; but they were to be spared the 
treachery of this woman whom his son 
had brought home a wife. 


IV 


As they stood thus, the aggressors with 
the barred door at their back, the victims 
pressed to the wall on the farther side 
of the. cabin, there burst upon the ears 
of all a clamor which would not be de- 
nied—a_ grinding, tearing, bellowing 
sound which seemed to be of the storm, 
and yet greater than the storm. 

The Bonbright cabin hung against the 
steep side of the mountain like a swal- 
low’s nest. Between it and Bonbright’s 
mill lay what had been the bed of Lost 
Creek. You could reach from the one 
back window, near the chimney, and 
touch the earth of the steep mountain- 
wall not more than three feet from the 
sill. This opening, like those in most 
such cabins, had been closed with a 
wooden shutter; but when Floyd was 
making things bonny for his bride he 
had carried up from Hepzibah and set 
in place a tiny four-paned sash of glass. 

Dally, on the ladder, her weapon lev- 
eled unflinchingly at her father, let her 
glance rove an instant to this window. 

“Mother!” she cried. ‘Come up 
hyer—quick ! ” 

While the words sounded, the panes 
were ¢riven in as if by bullets and pikes. 
A jet of roaring water leaped after the 
splintered glass. Lost Creek was coming 
down the mountain-side to find its true 
owners. 

“The dam! The dam! Hit’s bus- 
ted!” yelled old Rench, letting fall his 
gun and whirling toward the door. 

The trigger caught upon his clothing, 
the weapon was discharged, and a shriek 
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of agony over by the door told that its 
bullet had found a mark among his own 
following. The water reached midleg 
as the old man spoke, hammering his 
knees with the boulders that its scour 
brought down. 

The three Bonbrights had been 
hemmed into the small corner beyond 
the hearth, the ladder close at hand. 
The first inrush of water hurled past 
them, leaving them almost dry-shod. It 
was not until the tide struck against the 
farther wall, combed up, seethed back, 
and rushed into the fireplace, rising as 
though pent in a cistern, that they were 
in danger. 

“Come up, mammy—come up hyer!” 
Dally continued to cry. 

Homer Bonbright seized his wife in 
his long arms and thrust her toward the 
ladder. If the door held, the house it- 
self must go; yet such safety as there 
was lay in the loft. 

On the hearth the fire and the intrud- 
ing water had set up their primordial 
warfare, throwing forth an instant cloud 
of steam and ashes. The room was in 
pitchy darkness, except as some rifle was 
discharged when its owner stumbled 
or fought for footing. These flashes 
showed the Renches struggling in the 
water, while one and another of. them 
cried out with sobs or with oaths, ac- 
cording to his nature. 

As Homer with his wife reached the 
ladder he felt himself lifted by that 
young giant, his son, and tossed with 
groping hands against the rungs. Be- 
low them the fight raged; the water beat 
upon wall and door; the sound was of 
a cataract leaping through the small 
window, hurtling across the room, and 
battling for an outlet. This tide carried 
stones and débris; and while it was not, 
at the worst, over a man’s head, none 
could keep his feet in it, nor when it had 
knocked him down long survive the ter- 
rible mauling which it administered. 
Floyd came up the ladder last, wet to 
the waist and fresh from a struggle in 
the black dark with some unidentified 
Rench who would not believe that safe- 
ty lay in the direction of the Bonbrights, 
even if it was the direction which took 
him out of the water. 

Dalosa brought a candle and matches 
from the bureau at her bed-head. The 
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little wavering flame, continually blown 
out by the wind which this tide of death 
brought with it, showed them, as the 
four crouched together at the ladder- 
way and gazed down into the raging 
caldron of the lower room, that the 
water was not above four feet on the 
lintel when it burst the barred door open 
and sprang roaring forth. 

When this occurred there were four 
Renches able to walk, and they fled after 
the retreating water, leaving a_ brisk 
stream flowing from window to door, 
and the cabin cumbered with silent or 
groaning men. 

These were young, unseasoned fight- 
ers; they had come out this Christ- 
mas Eve on the chance that the Bon- 
brights would be alone, at their mercy, 
and that they might feed full their spite 
upon the terror they could inspire. If 
the wild strain which slept in their 
blood roused and called for murder, 
murder it should have—but good, safe 
killing of those who could make no re- 
prisals. The soaking and pounding they 
got, pent in a trap of their own closing, 
soon quenched such ardor as this. Per- 


haps, too, the facing of nature’s elemen- 
tal rage made their own puny malice 
seem contemptible even to themselves. 


“Come back hyer, Jeff! You brother 
Pink—you Sardis Culp! Walk yo’se’fs 
back into this hyer cabin and tote out 
them that’s hurted!” called Dally. 

Mother Bonbright started down the 
ladder, declaring, “I’m gwine to look 
after them there men myse’f. The beds 
is all drownded, ’ceppin’ up here; but 
we're bound to do what we kin.” 

“No, we hain’t,” growled old Bon- 
bright. ‘“‘Nary step do ye go down 
there, S’lome; ” and he drew her sharply 
back. ‘“‘ Most on ’em is gittin’ up an’ll 
be able to walk out on their two feet. 
Let ’em tote their own what cain’t go.” 

“We don’t want yo’ he’p,” snarled 
Jeff, who was tearing a shirt-sleeve in 
strips to bind up his father’s bleeding 
head. ‘Ef this durned water’ — he 
seemed to hold the Bonbrights respon- 
sible for the conduct of the creek—“ will 
jest let us have enough of the road 
we'll go home an’ stay thar’.” 

These men would have dragged Na- 
ture herself into their unclean quarrel, 
using her hand for their theft. And so 


they had crept up into her remote strong- 
hold, far in the lap of the ancient moun- 
tains, where she lives alone, wrapped 
in solitude and cold and mist, hatching 
her plans, brooding upon the things that 
are to be. 

They had sought and digged in the 
earth about the great rocks that buttress 
the way in which Lost Creek’s silver feet 
must run. Nature set those rocks there 
when time was young; yet, as is her cus- 
tom, absorbed in her august affairs, she 
took no note of their meddling; she let 
them filch the stream, sent the waters 
down, according to her law, to turn a 
Rench mill, even as she had so long 
turned a Bonbright mill—what was it 
to her? 

But, so it chanced, when they would 
have added murder to their theft, when 
they stood confronting their intended 
victims, came the hour for her reckon- 
ing, when she would wipe out the in- 
sults which had been offered her. In 
the night and the storm she came down 
the mountain-side, on viewless feet, 
lightnings playing about her hair, the 
winds flying before her, Lost Creek in 
her hand; and, again by her law, she 
rolled it and hurled it through the win- 
dow upon them, with most of the rocks 
which had made its bed. 

The wrecks of her vengeance, a groan- 
ing cavalcade, had already started down 
the mountain beside a stream which 
flowed in the center of the trail. To- 
morrow the Bonbrights might sue for 
her favor by restoring her boundaries 
and once more filling pond and race. 
But now Lost Creek held the road, and 
whoso would descend Little Turkey 
Track that Christmas Eve must be wil- 
ling to walk beside the mad water. 

Old Rench was the last one out. As 
they helped their leader forth, having 
bandaged his broken head, he turned to 
glance once more at his daughter, where 
she leaned down from the ladder, weap- 
on in hand, to see that the vanquished 
behaved themselves. 

“Look at ’er,” he mourned; “she’s 
got that caliker coat I had to buy her 
wropped ‘round her yit. Ever’ one o’ 
our guns ’s been under water, an’ she’s 
a-threatenin’ us all with the pistol thot 
railly wasn’t no part o’ her Christmas 
gif’ ! ”? 
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PRODIGIES 


Vr GENIUS 


BY LYNDON ORR 


ENIUS has been rather ponder- 
* ously defined as the “ inextri- 
cable monad,” the “ inextricable 
residuum ” of human inteliect. In sim- 
pler language, it is the element which you 
cannot analyze, or explain, or even de- 
fine, when you dissect the nature of a 
great man or a great woman. At best, 
you can simply cali it the thing which 
makes him or her so great. It is the 
vivifying spark, the electrifying current 
which transmutes qualities that are usual 
into qualities that are rare and splendid 
and startling. Talent improves what- 
ever is given Genius transforms 
and recreates. 

Because genius is so divine a thing it 
scarcely needs any formal training. It 
is born in its possessor. It demands only 
opportunity. And as genius is innate, 
and because it requires little training, it 
almost always displays itself early in its 
owner’s career. If it seems, in some ex- 
ceptional instances, to be revealed a little 
slowly, this is because it happens to be 
a kind of genius for which the opportu- 
nity must be of a very special kind. 

If one accepts these statements, it fol- 
lows naturally that in most spheres of 
life prodigies of youthful genius will be 
almost as frequent as prodigies of any 
kind of genius whatsoever. It is, in- 
deed, the exception to find a very great 
man who did not make his greatness plain 
even as a boy. The exceptions will be 


found in two spheres—statesmanship and 
war. In these, there must exist not only 
genius, but the special opportunity which 
gives genius a chance to show itself, and 
a sufficiently large field for its display. 
In times of peace and national repose, 
a youth may have all the capacity for 
brilliant statesmanship or for extraor- 
dinary martial deeds. But who is going 
to discover him and place him in control 
either of the state or of great armies? 
Such things happen only in periods of 
storm and stress, of civic convulsions, or 
of desperate war. At such times the slow 
processes of peace are cast aside. Red 
tape is slashed in pieces. A nation then 
becomes a red-hot crucible, up to whose 
fiery, molten, seething surface there rise, 
almost in an instant, minds aflame with 
genius, which would in peaceful ages 
have smoldered and perhaps become ex- 
tinguished under the dampening, de- 
pressing influence of mere routine. 


MEN WHOM OPPORTUNITY DISCOVERED 


Suppose, for example, that George III 
had not been so foolish as to tax the 
American colonies in order to increase his 
revenue, depleted by the continental wars. 
The colonies were loyal to the crown. 
There was great reluctance to sever the 
ties which bound America to the mother 
country. But for the Revolution, Alex- 
ander Hamilton might have quietly fin- 
ished his studies at King’s College. 
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He would doubtless have become distin- 
guished as a lawyer, just as he did in 
later life; but the country would not 
then have seen the interesting sight of a 
boy of seventeen haranguing a vast as- 


semblage of New Yorkers in the Fields 
as the open ground about the present 
City Hall was called—and swaying his 


listeners, not merely by his passionate 
eloquence, but by his logic and close rea- 
soning. He would not have written, at 
eighteen, treatises on constitutional law 
so acute and so mature that they were 
ascribed to men like Jay and Livingston. 
Nor would he, at the age when most col- 
lege students are playing football, have 



































ALEXANDER HAMILTON, AT NINETEEN, AS COMMANDER OF A BATTERY OF NEW YORK STATE 
ARTILLERY IN WASHINGTON’S ARMY 


From the painting by Chappel 
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NAPOLEON, AT SIXTEEN, AS SECOND LIEUTENANT IN THE LA FERE REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY 


From a drawing by Charlet 


quelled mobs, mastered the science of 
artillery, and a year later have been spe- 
cially commended to Washington, by 
whose side he fought throughout the war, 
conducting difficult maneuvers, and end- 
ing his military career by heading a col- 
umn which stormed the British outposts 
at the final victory of Yorktown. 

The case of Napoleon is not quite 


parallel with that of Hamilton. As a 
boy, he showed no special signs of genius. 
How could he in a petty Corsican town, 
or in the military school of Brienne, 
where his life was cramped by his mar- 
tinet instructors and his fiery spirit made 
sullen by the jeers of his aristocratic com- 
rades? It is rather amusing now, to re- 
member that when he was transferred at 
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taste’ of his quality. 
In an examination 
he was asked what 
he would do in case 
he were besieging a 
fortified place and 
were destitute of pro- 
visions. 

The answer— 
truly Napoleonic — 
came like a flash: 

“So long as there 
were provisions in the 
camp of the enemy, 
I should never be at 
a loss for a supply!” 

Then, too, when 
he received his first 
commission, and was 
garrisoned at Va- 
lence, he was ab- 
sorbed in the most 
complicated military 
problems, studying 
the campaigns of 
Julius Cesar, and 
sometimes in his soli- 
tude tracing upon the 
walls, with a piece of 
chalk, combinations 
of battles and sieges. 

Still, had not the 
great Revolution 
come soon after, over- 
whelming France and 
shaking to pieces the 
old feudalism, Napo- 
leon might have re- 
mained for many 
years a mere sub- 
altern, even if he had. 
not been actually dis- 
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JOSEF HOFMANN, THE MOST REMARKABLE OF THE MODERN BOY 


PRODIGIES OF THE PIANO 


From a photograph by Sarony, New Vork, taken during Hofmann’s 
jirst tour of America, when he was ten years old 


fifteen to the military school in Paris, an 
official entry was made as follows: 
Character mild, honest, and grateful; un- 
derstands history and geography tolerably 
well; would make an excellent. sailor. 


Nevertheless, it was afterward remem- 
bered that young Bonaparte had been the 
best mathematician in the school, and 
that once he had given his instructors a 


missed because of his 
impetuous and un- 
controllable nature. 
As it was, however, 
opportunity came 
quickly. At twenty-four, with only two 
field-pieces and eighty men, he took the 
city of Avignon by an effective maneuver, 
and was ordered to Toulon as brigadier- 
general of artillery. ‘Toulon was held 
by the English and Spanish, whose sol- 
diers occupied the city, and for three 
months the French troops had accom- 
plished nothing toward retaking it. Al- 
most at once, Napoleon’s eagle eye de- 
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tected the weak point of the enemy. The 
key to the whole position was a single 
fort which overlooked the harbor. Put- 
ting his finger on the map, the young 
general tersely said: y 

“Take that fort, and the city will sur- 
render in two days.” : 

A free hand was given him; he took 
the fort, and in two days the French 
flag flew on the walls of ‘Voulon. From 


that moment until Waterloo, Napoleon 
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was the greatest military force in Europe. 
His genius he had always had; but it 
was the Revolution that gave it play. 
The greatest soldier since Napoleon’s 
time affords an instance of one to whom 
opportunity did not come for more than 
sixty years. ‘This was the famous Ger- 
man field-marshal, Count Helmuth von 
Moltke, that gaunt, taciturn soldier 
whose face was like a Csar’s and whose 
brain was full of military mathematics. 




















WOLFGANG MOZART AS A YOUTH—MOZART WAS PERHAPS THE GREATEST JUVENILE PRODIGY IN 
ALL THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 


From the painting by M. Rodig—cotyright, 18094, by Photograthische Gesellschaft—by permission of the 
Berlin Photographic Company, New York 
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Von Moltke was sixty-four years of | 


in the 
From 
had 


age before he became famous 
war between Austria and Prussia. 
Waterloo to Sadowa, his country 
been at peace, and therefore his genius 
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Turks and the Egyptians, and advised a 
disposition of the artillery which would 
have demolished the Egyptians. ‘The 


officer in command of the ‘Turkish guns 
rejected the advice, and was beaten, much 






































RAPHAEL (RAFFAELLO SANZIO), WHO WAS THE MOST FAMOUS PAINTER OF 
HIS TIME BEFORE HE WAS TWENTY-FIVE 


From the portrait in the Uffizi, at Florence, painted by the artist himself 


could not show its brilliancy upon a field 
of battle. We can believe, however, that 
all this tiine the power to do great things 
was in him. 

An anecdote is told which is indica- 
tive of this. In 1835, Moltke received 
leave of absence to help the Turkish Sul- 
tan reorganize his army. He happened 
to be present at a battle between the 


to the disgust of the general-in-chief, 
Suleiman. 

Years afterward, in Cairo, this same 
Suleiman, who was a marvelous chess- 
player, was lolling in a café, impatiently 
waiting for a friend to join him in a 
game of chess. Presently a tall, thin fig- 
ure emerged from the obsequious crowd 
and briefly said, with a stiff salute: 
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MAKING HIS FIRST EXPERIMENT WITH THE POWER OF STEAM 


From an old print 








JAMES WATT, AS A BOY, 














‘“CHATTERTON’S HOLIDAY AFTERNOON ''—THIS SHOWS ‘‘ THE MARVELOUS BOY,’’ THEN 
SIXTEEN YEARS OLD, WRITING THE POEMS WHICH HE GAVE TO THE WORLD 
AS THE WORK OF A MYTHICAL FIFTEENTH-CENTURY MONK 


From the painting by W. B. Morris 
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“Pasha, I challenge you to a game of 
chess.” 

Suleiman looked at him, at first with 
anger, and then with something like con- 
tempt; for who would challenge the 
greatest chess-player in all Egypt? How- 
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chess-player among them, who thought 
he knew, remarked aloud: 
“Three more moves and the pasha 
wins!” 
But the stranger instantly returned, 
in a harsh, unemotional voice: 
“Twelve more 





moves and the pasha 








is beaten.” 

The play went on, 
move after move, un- 
til the twelfth was 
made, and then the 
stranger said: 

“ Check!” 

Suleiman was beat- 
en. For a moment he 
growled with anger, 
and then gazed at his 
opponent with gener- 
ous admiration. 

“IT never met a 
mind,” said he, “ that 
could plan such com- 
binations, except once ; 
and that was at the 
battle of Nizib. It 
was a German officer 
of artillery, whose 
name, I think, was 
Moltke.” 

The stranger rose 
and once more saluted 
stiffly. 

‘““My name is Molt- 
ke,” said he; and then 
he turned upon his 
heel and stalked away. 





OTHER WARRIORS AND 
STATESMEN 


Of course, it is to 
kings, and to those 
who are born to power, 
that opportunity ar- 














rives most speedily. 





LORD RYRON AT EIGHTEEN—TWO YEARS LATER, BYKON MADE 
HIMSELF SUDDENLY FAMOUS WITH HIS ‘‘ ENGLISH BARDS 


AND SCOTCH REVIEWERS” 


From a pencil drawing by C. Linsell 


ever, the two sat down and began a game. 
At first the pasha played carelessly ; but 
he soon bent over the board, and with 
knitted brows pondered every movement. 
The bystanders looked on with a sort of 
hush. After a considerable time one 


Thus, Alexander the 
Great, who became 
king at the age of 
twenty, had already 
been regent of Mace- 
donia at sixteen; and at eighteen he 
had helped his father strike the blow 
which shattered the liberties of Greece. 
In the first year of his reign he crushed 
out a rebellion and organized a force for 
the invasion of Persia. At twenty-two 
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he fought a pitched battle which left him 
master of all Asia Minor, and made easy 
his mastery of the Persian Empire. He 
was only thirty-three when he died, hav- 
ing established himself as supreme sov- 
ereign of the civilized world. Nor had 
he been great as a soldier only. He had 
shown himself to be a statesman also, a 
born organizer of civil government, and 
an enlightened ruler of many different 
peoples. 

Julius Cesar, at twenty-two, was al- 
ready an orator of distinction, a soldier 
of proved ability, and the leader of a 
political party. At forty-three, when he 
completed the conquest of Gaul, he had 
become the most brilliant soldier of an- 
tiquity. 

The true founder of the Roman 
Empire, Augustus Cesar, at nineteen, 
showed himself to be not only a great 
soldier, but a subtle diplomat.  Sur- 
rounded on all sides by jealous rivals, he 
adroitly managed, first, to divide the Ro- 
man state, and then to rout his enemies 
and make himself master of Italy and 
Rome. At thirty-two, he was, like Alex- 


ander, chief of the whole world. 


In more modern times, Charles XII of 
Sweden was another example of youthful 
genius whose position brought opportu- 
nity to its development. Enthroned at 
the age of twelve, his ministers of state 
thought him only a dull child. He 
would sit in the council-chamber while 
they debated, seeming to have no more 
understanding of their meaning than 
would any stupid boy of the same age. 
But as yet there had been nothing to 
rouse a nature which was impetuous and 
fiery to the last degree. 

Before he was fifteen, Denmark, Po- 
land, and Russia formed a league to dis- 
member Sweden. The news fired the 
mind of Charles as an electric spark 
fires a charge of dynamite. Scorning 
remonstrance, he placed himself at once 
at the head of his army. In six weeks 
he had brought Denmark to its knees. 
In a few weeks more he destroyed the 
Russian army under Peter the Great, 
and detached the Poles from their allies. 
In his way, Charles XII was one of the 
most remarkable examples of military 
genius in a youth. His daring, his bril- 
liant combinations, his powers of phys- 
ical endurance, were all of the very high- 
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est order. Had his statesmanship been 


_ equal to his military gifts, he would have 


died the master of all northern Europe. 
If he did not do so, it was because his 
brain possessed a certain taint which has 
caused him to be styled in history the 
Madman of the North. 

These are all examples of youthful 
genius who had no barriers set between 
them and the exercise of their gifts. 
Frederick the Great displayed his 
powers much later in life than did those 
who are ranked with him; but the reason 
is quite obvious. He did not succeed to 
the throne of Prussia until he was twen- 
ty-eight, and his harsh father had kept 
him under such strict repression that the 
boy had even tried to escape to England 
—an attempt for which one of his com- 
panions was beheaded, while Frederick 
himself was threatened with a like pun- 
ishment. What he would have done, 
however, even as a boy, is plainly seen in 
the fact that he had been king for only 
one year when he boldly invaded Aus- 
tria, and plunged into those tremendous 
wars which have made his name resplen- 
dent in the annals of Prussia. 

If we look at statesmen pure and sim- 
ple, there are many instances of youthful 
genius. Thus William Pitt, who bore the 
brunt of the desperate struggle between 
England and Napoleon, was a member 
of Parliament at twenty-one, and was 
offered the premiership of England when 
he was twenty-three. At twenty-five he 
was the most powerful subject that Eng- 
land had seen for generations, ruling his 
cabinet with a rod of iron, and being at 
once the favorite of the king, of Parlia- 
ment, and of the nation. 

Here was a case of extreme precocity ; 
for when Pitt was only seven, he was 
known to his father’s friends as “ the 
counselor”? and “the philosopher.” At 
fourteen, he was the associate of pro- 
found thinkers, such as Adam Smith; 
and when he first entered Parliament he 
met in debate, on equal terms, such ora- 
tors and statesmen as Burke and Fox. It 
was Burke who said of him, with an 
allusion to Pitt’s father, the famous Earl 
of Chatham: 

“He is not a chip of the old block. 
He is the old block itself.” 

On one remarkable evening he met the 
historian Gibbon, then rightly esteemed 
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one of the most learned men in the west- 
ern world. Lord Rosebery has well de- 
scribed this chance encounter: 


The great man, lord cf all he surveyed, 
was holding forth, snuff-box in hand, amid 
deferential acquiescence, when a deep, clear 
voice was heard impugning his conclusions. 
All turned round in amazement and saw 
that it belonged to a tall, thin, awkward 
youth who had hitherto sat silent. Between 
Pitt, for it was he, and Gibbon, an er 
and brilliant argument arose, in which the 
junior had so much the best of it that the 
historian took his hat and retired. Nor 
would he return. 


Gladstone was almost as remarkable 
for his early achievements, entering Par- 
liament at twenty-three, after having al- 
ready won distinction as an orator. His 
great rival, Lord Beaconsfield—in spite 
of many obstacles, chiefly due to his race 
and to the fact that he was at first re- 
garded as a foreigner — made his way 
into public life at thirty-three. This 
seems less remarkable, perhaps, than the 
record of Pitt and Gladstone; but the 
other two had powerful friends to help 
them, while Disraeli was generally re- 


garded as more or less of a mountebank. 
Yet, before entering Parliament, he had 


become well known as a man of let- 
ters, and was even famous because of a 
book which he had written at the age of 
twenty-two. 

Among American statesmen of the first 
rank who became eminent while still very 
young, we find Patrick Henry, who, in 
spite of poverty and lack of friends, 
found himself, at twenty-seven, the most 
eloquent speaker in the South. ‘Two years 
later, after his famous speech on the 
Stamp Act, he was acclaimed as the 
greatest orator of the United Colonies. 
Daniel Webster did not reach Congress 
until his thirtieth year, but he was al- 
ready a famous speaker. Henry Clay 
was admitted to the bar at twenty, and 
at twenty-three was the leading jury- 
lawyer of the West. 

Clay has the singular distinction of 
having been the only man to serve a 
term in the Senate of the United States 
without being constitutionally eligible. 
The Constitution requires that a Sena- 
tor shall be thirty years of age; but 
in 1806, when Clay was only twenty- 
nine, a Senator from Kentucky died, and 
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the Governor of the State appointed 
Clay to fill the vacancy. He lacked one 
year of the required age; yet his gifts 
were so great, and the liking which he 
inspired was so remarkable, that no pro- 
test was made, and Clay took the oath 
of office, in despite of the Constitution. 
Not to enlarge the list excessively, it 
may be noted simply that President 
Pierce, who was the youngest of the 
Presidents before Mr. Roosevelt’s time, 
was also the youngest Senator of the 
United States when he was elected to 
that office at the age of thirty - two. 
Mr. Roosevelt plunged into politics at 
twenty-three, and led the Republican 
minority in the New York Assembly for 
three terms. At thirty-nine he helped 
reorganize the navy, and he became 
President at the age of forty-three. 


THE PRECOCITY OF MUSICIANS 


It is only soldiers and statesmen who 
have to wait for opportunity. Artists of 
every sort, whether they work with the 
brush, the pen, or the graving-tool, or 
with instruments of music, are free to let 
their genius shine forth almost in their 
infancy. Perhaps this is most clearly 
seen in music, for music is the simplest 
and yet one of the most thrilling modes 
of expressing pure emotion. Because 
this is so, there is no composer of the first 
order who failed, as a child, to cause as- 
tonishment by what he did. From Pales- 
trina to Richard Strauss and Josef Hof- 
mann, the history of music is one long 
record of predigies of youthful genius. 

Perhaps Handel is as striking an ex- 
ample as any other; because, in his case, 
heredity seems to have had no share in 
his making. His father was merely a 
barber-surgeon, living in the suburbs of 
Halle. Not only did this worthy person 
care nothing for music, but he was re- 
solved that the son of his old age should 
become a lawyer. The child, however, 
when he was barely out of the cradle, 
showed infinite delight when chorals 
were performed by the town musicians. 
At Christmas, when musical toys were 
given him, such as penny drums, jew’s- 
harps, trumpets, flutes, and horns, he did 
not use them as most children do, filling 
the house with momentary discord and 
then throwing them away, but he organ- 
ized them into a little orchestra. In- 
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stinctively, he made harmonies where 
others would have made noise. 

So great was H4andel’s passion for mu- 
sic that at the age of six he incurred his 
father’s anger. His little orchestra was 
taken from him, and he was forbidden to 
visit houses where music was performed. 
The poor little child, then as fragile and 
sweet-faced as a girl, was bullied and 
threatened and told that he must never 
think of music. It was then that his god- 
mother, seeing his distress, bought a lit- 
tle clavichord for him and smuggled it 
up into the attic of the house. Its tones 
were muffled, so that they would not 
reach the ears of his father on the floor 
below; and with this crude instrument 
the little Handel taught himself. Heaven 
knows how these children of genius teach 
themselves; but at the age of seven, the 
boy was taken to the palace of the duke, 
whose organist was Hindel’s relative. 

One day, after the Sunday service, the 
organist lifted young Handel upon the 
organ-bench and let him play. What 
joy! His tiny hands made the great in- 
strument peal forth triumphant music, 
and then sink to clear tones of melodious 
thunder. ‘The duke, who was listening, 
started with surprise ; and when he heard 
who this wonderful musician was he filled 
the child’s pockets with gold pieces and 
gave orders that his gifts should be fos- 
tered, and not discouraged. This was the 
beginning of that great career, during 
which Handel was the friend of kings 
and gave the world the famous oratorios 
“Samson,” “‘ The Messiah,” and “ Saul.” 

To the name of Handel might be add- 
ed those of Haydn, of Mozart, who be- 
gan to compose at the age of four; of 
Beethoven, who at ten had _ published 
songs, a fugue, and three sonatas; of 
Rossini, that child of fortune, whose first 
opera was sung when he was but four- 
teen, and of Mendelssohn, whose neatly 
written pieces, composed when he was 
eleven, are still preserved in manuscript 
in the Royal Library at Berlin, the col- 
lection numbering forty-four thin vol- 
umes. Then one recalls Chopin, who at 
nine was invited to perform at a public 
concert in Warsaw; Liszt, the fascina- 
ting, who at nine, by his marvelous music, 
threw all Hungary into a passion of ad- 
miration; and Wagner, whose revolu- 
tionary genius was compelled to wait for 
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recognition, whose teacher in Dresden 
predicted that he would.come to noth- 
ing, and yet who, even as a child, 
dreamed and brooded over “ thirds”? and 
“ sevenths,” which to his intense imagina- 


tion were personified and incarnate. 


FAMOUS PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS 


The same precocity is seen in the great 
painters and sculptors of the world, chief 
among whom we must reckon Raphael. 
At sixteen, he had finished that famous 
book of sketches now preserved in the 
Academy at Venice. At twenty-one, he 
established his studio in Florence, and 
there he speedily won recognition as the 
foremost painter of his time. As has 
often been said, he drew from every 
great artist of his time that special pow- 
er in which the artist was supreme— 
strength of drawing, beauty of color, 
and grace of composition, so that in 
Raphael one finds, as it were, blended 
and harmonized, all the magnificence of 
that most magnificent age of art. 

So, too, Raphael’s contemporary, Mi- 
chelangelo, at fourteen, had wrought at 
least one work, “‘ The Temptation of St. 
Anthony,” with which he began the won- 
derful career that glorified Italy and 
made modern Rome a Mecca both for 
sculptors and for painters. Without giv- 
ing further illustrations, it is safe to say 
that no great artist, plastic or graphic, 
ever lived who did not, even in his child- 
hood, show forth the splendor of his 
nascent genius. 


IN LITERATURE AND SCIENCE 


In literature the same truth holds, as a 
rule; though sometimes, perhaps for spe- 
cial reasons, the instinct to create is not 
so immediately compelling. Yet there 
are very few examples of genius flower- 
ing so late as that of Thackeray, who 
was thirty-five before he wrote “ Vanity 
Fair,” and thus placed himself in the 
first rank of English novelists. To be 
sure, he had written much before; but 
he had worked in an easy, careless way. 
Had he not squandered a fortune which 
he inherited from his father, it is likely 
that he never would have left a mark 
upon the records of English literature. 

Dickens is more characteristic, since 
his early ‘‘ Sketches by Boz” and the im- 
mortal ‘“ Pickwick Papers” were done 
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when he was only twenty-four—a mere 
boy, with all the light-heartedness and 
dash and love of frolic that abound in 
the high-spirited young fellow who ‘has 
just broken loose from the restraints of 
childhood. 

Shelley began to pour forth romantic 
verse in his fourteenth year, and before 
he was thirty had given to the world 
those mystic, sensuous, melodious poems 
which have made his name immortal. 
Shelley’s friend, Keats, acquired fame 
and died before his thirtieth year. His 
other friend, Lord Byron, at twenty, 
had lashed his critics with a scorpion- 
like scourge of verse that stung and 
blistered. Byron was still in early youth 
when he died, at the very pinnacle of 
fame, admired all over the world for his 
eloquence and pathos, his wit and sar- 
casm, and the strange power which surges 
in his lines and makes him one of the 
chiefs af the romantics. 

The chronology of the Shakespearian 
plays is somewhat uncertain, but the most 
conservative estimate regards their author 
as having written some of the finest 
of his dramas, such as “ Richard III,” 


“Romeo and Juliet,” ‘ Love’s Labor’s 
Lost,” and the ‘“ Comedy of Errors,” be- 
fore he had reached his thirtieth year. 
Alexander Pope, the English Horace, 
tells us himself that while yet a child 
he “‘lisped in numbers, for the numbers 


came.” But it is Chatterton who has 
come down in literary history as the 
Marvelous Boy. At sixteen, he began 
those curious forgeries which he ascribed 
to a mythical monk of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, taking infinite pains to conceal his 
own authorship of some of the most ex- 
quisite poems in the language. The de- 
ception was easily detected, and men were 
more ready to censure the innocent fraud 
than to recognize the genius of the author. 
And so at eighteen, impoverished, and 
looking forward to actual starvation, 
Chatterton swallowed arsenic and died. 
One might suppose that law and 
science would require a long time for 
their apprenticeship. Yet the founder of 
international law, the Dutch genius, Hugo 
Grotius, was one of the most remarkable 
intellectual prodigies. At nine, he was 
writing admirable Latin verses. At fif- 
teen, he was editing an encyclopedia in 
Latin. At seventeen, he had written the 
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poem “Adam in Exile,” from which 
Milton borrowed largely in writing 
“Paradise Lost.” When only twenty- 
one, he had composed a treatise in which 
he set forth all the principles that he 
afterward developed more fully in his 
remarkable work on the ‘ Law of War 
and Peace.” ‘This was in 1604; and the 
book has ever since been a standard one 
in all civilized countries, so much so that 
the English legal writer, Mackintosh, 
has declared that this treatise of Grotius, 
written in his early youth, “is perhaps 
the most complete that the world has yet 
owed, at so early a stage in the progress 
of any science, to the genius and learn- 
ing of one man.” 

If we look to the natural sciences, 
their history is studded with no less illus- 
trious examples. Darwin, for instance, 
who revolutionized modern thought, at 
twenty-two, as naturalist on the survey- 
ing ship Beagle, made those researches 
which laid the foundation for his theory 
of the origin of species. Huxley, Dar- 
win’s most famous follower, at twenty- 
one, undertook those studies in natural 
history which laid a basis for modern 
philosophical zoology. 

In applied science, Watt, at twenty- 
four, was constructing the first steam- 
engine, the earliest idea of it having come 
to him when he was a boy, watching the 
mysterious force that lifted the lid of his 
mother’s boiling kettle. George Stephen- 
son was still under thirty when he con- 
ceived the locomotive. Edison, triumph- 
ing over almost insurmountable obstacles, 
invented the “ticker,” and the duplex 
and quadruplex system in telegraphy, all 
before he was thirty. At thirty-one he 
had constructed the phonograph and the 
megaphone. At thirty-two he perfected 
the incandescent light. 

It is unnecessary to extend the record. 
The further one goes, the more clear be- 
comes the conviction that genius is a 
thing apart from talent; that it forces 
its own way from the very moment when 
it blazes out in a mere child. Of all the 
men of genius whom the world remem- 
bers and will continue to remember, there 
are very few who were not prodigies 
from the time when they could think 
and speak and give concrete expression 
to that element of divinity which marked 
them out from other men. 
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Flemish city ,or Louis XIV is the Irish contingent in the French service. Des- 

mond O'Connor, a captain of these gallant mercenaries, has fallen in love with 
a young Flemish noblewoman—Margaret, Countess of Anhalt—whom he has chanced to 
see in the church of St. Agnes. He has since called at the house where the countess 
is living with her foster-sister, Anne Van Rhyn, and has offered to help the two young 
women to escape from the beleaguered city. 

Captain O’Connor speaks of his love-affair to Gaston de Brissac, a French officer, 
who, for a selfish reason, encourages him to press his suit. The countess has fled to 
Bruges from Paris in order to escape from the Vicomte de Louville, whom the king has 
ordered her to marry; and Gaston, being her cousin, would gladly see her defy the royal 
command and wed O'Connor, so that her fortune might be forfeited and might pass to 
himself. 

Captain O’Connor volunteers to attempt to pass through the allies’ lines with a mes- 
sage to the Duc de Vendome, informing him of the desperate condition of the besieged 
city. Enlisting the assistance of an old retain er, Cen Quirk, now a sergeant in the Irish 
Brigade, he slips away at night in a boat, taking Margaret and her foster- sister with him, 
along a canal that leads from Bruges to the river Lys. The refugees reach Margaret's 
own castle of Anhalt, where they find M. de Vendome and the king’s grandson, the Duke 
of Burgundy, with the main French army. Desmond has an audience with the former, 
who praises his gallantry and forthwith promotes him to the rank of major. 

A force is despatched to relieve Bruges, but it arrives too late, the allies having 
already entered the town. A few of the garrison, however—Gaston de Brissac among the 
number—escape, and join the main army at Anhalt. The Vicomte de Louville is also 
serving here as aide-de-camp to M. de Vendéme; and when he and O’Connor chance to 
pay a simultaneous visit to the Countess of Anhalt there is a sharp encounter between the 
two young men. Margaret stops their strife, and plain ly reveals her regard for the Irish 
soldier; but M. de Vendéme, who guesses what is afoct, warns him of the danger of 
bringing the king’s anger upon the countess, and advises Desmond to abandon his hopes. 


D “tenis the siege ot Bruges by the allies, a part of the garrison that holds the 
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Guards and inspections, reliefs and 
roll-calls—nothing else happened during 


URING these days and _ nights 


O’Connor had sought in the 

routine of military duty an 
anodyne for his aching heart. ‘There 
were no great events to stir the blood 
and induce a momentary forgetfulness. 
The two armies lay opposite each other, 
like wild beasts longing to be at each 
other’s throats, yet waiting in grim pa- 
tience the chance to secure the first grip, 
which meant so much. 


these weary days of inaction. 

The main bodies of the hostile hosts 
were separated by the river Dender, and 
the allies made frequent demonstrations 
in hope of securing a bridge-head on the 
French bank ; but hitherto their attempts 
had not been pushed home, and had 
proved abortive. The fighting had 
never been more than an affair of out- 
posts, and chance had given Desmond no 
part in it. In consequence, he had 
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abundant leisure to think of Margaret, 
and he thought of little else. He re- 
proached himself bitterly for having led 
her into the French lines, though this 
was sheer accident. He might as easily 
have blundered into Lord Marlborough’s 
entrenchments. Then he would have 
been a prisoner, but the countess would 
have been in safety. He wished with 
all his soul that it might so have 
chanced. 

He was quite sure that in avoiding 
Margaret he was taking the wisest course, 
though he suffered cruelly. Friends 
told him that he had grown thin and 
haggard, and some said that his raven 
hair had begun to show traces of white 
at the temples. Gray-haired at five and 
twenty! ‘That could scarcely be, but his 
sleepless nights and long days of misery 
were very real. 

All the while he was fully assured 
that Margaret must have forgotten him. 
For himself he cared nothing at all. 
Any day, some merciful bullet might 
bring him rest and oblivion. But for 
the countess, he prayed that life might 
stretch on for many a league through 
sunny scenes and pleasant vistas—once 
it had emerged from the ominous shadow 
cast by the Bastile. 

The Bastile! The ghastly threat of 
it never left his mind. His days were 
oppressed, his nights hag-ridden, by the 
thought of his tender, gracious lady fet- 
tered within stone walls, behind grated 
bars. He felt that her freedom de- 
pended on his self-effacement, and he 
set himself resolutely to achieve it. 

Meanwhile, the old castle glittered 
with the splendor and resounded with 
the mirth of a court. Hawking-parties 
by day—carefully kept within the limits 
of Vend6éme’s far-flung sentinels—and 
banquets and balls each evening, made 
amends to many for absence from their 
beloved Paris. The Duke of Burgundy 
was a debonair prince who loved his 
pleasures. War, in his presence, slept 
like some fierce hound, stirring uneasily, 
perhaps, and growling at times in its 
dreams; but quiet on the whole, and at 
rest under the flowers wherewith cour- 
tiers had covered its ugly head. 

Desmond, true to his purpose of 
avoiding the countess, shunned these fes- 
tivities so far as it was in his power; 
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but he could not always absent himself, 
and little by little, finding that Margaret 
never appeared at hawking or dance, he 
showed his gloomy face amid these gay 
scenes as indifferently as in any other 
place to which duty called him. 

One night there was an unwonted stir 
in Marlborough’s lines. ‘There had re- 
cently been more than the usual number 
of skirmishes; and during the previous 
day a considerable English force had 
crossed the Dender, without opposition, 
while the attention of the French com- 
mander was occupied by these feints. 
Lessines had been seized and held, and 
there could be no doubt that it was in 
Marlborough’s power, under cover. of 
this position, to cross with his whole 
army. ‘The situation had suddenly be- 
come acute, and Colonel O’Brien, who 
commanded at the main post that night, 
despatched Major O’Connor to Anhalt 
to carry to M. de Venddéme the latest 
intelligence brought in by his scouts. 

The great hall was crowded when 
Desmond entered, and the revelry was 
at its height. Seeking to find the mar- 
shal, he pushed his way hither and 
thither amid the throngs of gaily attired 
ladies and gentlemen. Looking on at 
this scene of gaiety and dissipation, it 
was hard to realize that France’s most ° 
formidable enemy might be even now 
barely a league away, and crouching for 
his spring. 

Colonel O’Brien had cautioned O’Con- 
nor to raise no premature alarm at head- 
quarters. His instructions were to de- 
scribe the situation to M. de Vendéme 
and await his orders. He had been told 
that the marshal was in the hall, but he 
could find him nowhere. 

Suddenly Desmond observed a group 
which claimed all his attention, and al- 
most drove his errand from his mind. 
Margaret was before him— not as he 
had known her in Bruges—not the pale, 
weary girl whom he had assisted from 
the skiff to the bank of the Lys, but 
Margaret as he had never seen her, 
robed in shimmering silk, coifed in dia- 
monds, and moving forward to join the 
dance on the arm of a prince of the 
blood. 

The Duke of Burgundy, who cared 
little for the politic friendships or hates 
of his royal grandsire, loved to look on 
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a pretty face, especially if it were a new 
one, and this was the first time the 
Countess of Anhalt had graced his 
revels. They passed so close to Desmond 
that the Irish soldier could plainly hear 
the prince’s florid compliments; could 
hear, too, the formal and respectful re- 
plies of the lady. 

He studied her face, himself unob- 
served. He thought her pale, but was 
not sure, for she wore rouge. Her man- 
ner was distant and abstracted ; her step 
seemed to lack its wonted buoyancy ; her 
smile, as she replied to her companion’s 
badinage, was forced, and her eyes were 
wistful. 

“She has not forgotten me,” Desmond 
thought, and his heart bounded. “ But 
she must,” he resolved, his mouth setting 
hard and his brow contracting with the 
agony of the sacrifice. “Or, if she re- 
members me at all, it must be to hate 
and despise me. Would to God she had 
never seen me!” 

He watched as she gracefully threaded 
the mazes of the dance, love in his eyes, 
and dull, cold misery in his heart. He 
saw the Vicomte de Louville, in the 


course of the figure, bow as he took her 


hand. ‘The Frenchman’s eyes met his 
with a haughty, challenging stare that 
recalled their recent and still unappeased 
quarrel. Desmond’s eyes were spirit- 
less, and sent no answering defiance 
back. He had forgotten his encounter 
with M. de Louville. 

Margaret’s glance idly followed the 
vicomte’s. In an instant her whole ex- 
pression changed, and _ she _ colored 
through her rouge. Desmond saw her 
lips move; he could almost fancy that 
she addressed him. ‘Then she faltered 
in her step, seeming to lose herself. She 
whispered a few words to her royal part- 
ner, who bowed and led her to a seat. 
The figure stopped abruptly, and the 
dancers stood wondering. 

At the same moment O’Connor caught 
sight of the Duc de Vendome, and the 
habit of discipline recalled him to him- 
self in a moment. He made his way 
straight to the marshal’s side. Then, his 
message delivered, he stood at attention, 
answering the few questions put and 
awaiting orders. 

“Remain here till summoned,” M. de 
Vendéme said, after a moment’s re- 
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flection. “ Alarm no one, especially none 
of these popinjays—I should say these 
ladies and gentlemen of the court. But 
if any soldier questions you, warn him 
to hold himself in readiness. I go to 
acquaint his royal highness.” 

Desmond watched the erect, soldierly 
figure cross the room and draw the 
prince from Margaret’s side. ‘The lat- 
ter quitted her reluctantly, and even im- 
patiently; but as he gathered the pur- 
port of the marshal’s communication, his 
face grew stern and he listened atten- 
tively. Their colloquy was brief, and 
a few moments later the joint command- 
ers of the French army left the ballrocn 
together. 

Many curious eyes followed them as 
they went, and more than one question 
was addressed to O’Connor; but the in- 
quiries came from the gay throng which 
the marshal had described as popinjays, 
and he returned evasive and reassuring 
answers. Only to M. de Louville, whose 
curiosity was stronger than his wounded 
vanity, did he vouchsafe a reply. 

“The allies are advancing in force. 
There will be a general action in the 
morning, perhaps sooner. Hold _ your- 
self in readiness, but be careful to alarm 


no one.” 

“That is the best news I have had 
for many a day!” cried the vicomte. 
“You are a bearer of good tidings, 
Major O’Connor. Will you shake hands 
with me?” 

“With all my heart, monsicur,’ Des- 
mond answered, and the two young men 
exchanged a hearty grip: 

O’Connor saw that Margaret’s eyes 
were upon them. She bent and whis- 
pered a message in Anne’s ears, and the 
girl came straight toward him. It was 
a moment to try O’Connor’s fiber with 
an ordeal as of fire. If he obeyed this 
summons, it meant reconciliation, tender 
words, surrender—and ruin for his lady. 
He could not trust his heart. He must 
disregard her message; nay, more——he 
must so order it that her appeal should 
never be repeated. He braced every 
nerve for the sacrifice. 

‘““My mistress would speak to you, 
monsicur,’ Anne said, as soon as she was 
near enough. 

She spoke to O’Connor, but De Lou- 
ville took the message to himself. 
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“At the countess’s orders,” he an- 
swered, turning to go. 

Desmond caught his arm—not, as 
Anne imagined, to rectify the mistake, 
but to whisper hastily: 

“Do not tell her. Remember, the 
marshal’s explicit orders were to alarm 
no one.” 

“ Trust me,” the vicomte nodded, and 
was gone. 

Anne looked after him, not under- 
standing. 

“ But it was for you my lady sent!” 

“De Louville will serve. But tell 
me, Anne—how is she?” 

“Very miserable, monsicur. Oh, why 
have you deserted us all these days? We 
trusted so in you!” 

A soul turned by its own conscious 
act from heaven’s gate may feel as 
O’Connor felt then. But he fought 
down the passion that surged within him, 
and answered lightly, though he was 


. white to the lips. 


“The countess is nothing to me; she 
is too far above me. I am frozen in the 
presence of her rank and wealth. Be- 


sides, I can never see you alone, Anne, 


when I visit her. It is your sweet face 
attracts me.” 

“ Monsieur—are you—oh, you do not 
mean—let my hand go, monsieur; the 
countess is watching us.” 

Too well Desmond knew it, but he did 
not falter. His lady must cease to think 
of him with kindness ; better if she could 
cease to think of him at all. He had 
plunged the knife into his own breast 
and turned it ruthlessly. There are na- 
tures which grow stronger in suffering. 

“And what matter?” he cried. 
“Come, let us be seated. I have been 
long seeking this occasion, my pretty 
Anne. I have much to say to you.” 

He forced the reluctant girl into a seat 
beside him. He did not dare to look at 
Margaret, and yet he saw her—half risen 
in her chair, with tense fingers clutching 
its sides and white as death save for the 
two carmine patches on her cheeks. 

Anne was astounded—terrified. Des- 
mond’s hand held hers, but she could not 
have escaped had he released her. All 
power of motion seemed to have forsaken 
her limbs. 

“What, not a word, sweetheart?” he 
went on. “I used to think you viewed 
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me kindly. What have you done with 
the little brooch I gave you when first 
we met?” 

‘For pity’s sake, release me, mon- 
steur!”’ pleaded the bewildered girl. 

“Not till I have your answer. ‘Tell 
me, why will you not wear my love- 
token?” ; 

“His love-token—the saints protect 
us! ‘The man is mad!” 

“Only your bright eyes have mad- 
dened me, dear one.” 

Anne turned and gazed at him in sheer 
amazement. If his words were passion- 
ate enough, his pale face and disordered 
looks were anything but lover-like. A 
solution occurred to her which she ac- 
cepted with obvious relief. 

“Tell me this to-morrow, Major 
O’Connor,” she said. ‘I think the wine 
has confused you a little;’’ and she at- 
tempted to rise. 

“Do not laugh at me, child,” he per- 
sisted, still detaining her. ‘“ This may 
be our last meeting.” 

“Heaven grant 
fervently. 

The countess rose. 
blazing on the pair. 

‘““ Anne,” she cried, ‘‘ come hither 

“You hear, monsieur — my mistress 
calls!” 

The girl snatched her hand away and 
fled across the floor. O’Connor leaned 
back in his seat and laughed loud and 
long—a hysterical laugh, the laugh of a 
maniac. But ere the girl had reached 
her mistress’s side, and while Desmond’s 
strident laugh was still ringing in the 
hall, the great doors were flung wide, 
and Boismorel, the marshal’s aide-de- 
camp, stood in the entry. 

“To horse, gentlemen!” he cried. 
““Milord Marlborough has crossed the 
Dender. At this very moment forces 
are engaged with the advance of the 
allied army.” 

A dead silence fell on the room, 
to be broken in another instant by a 
spontaneous outburst of cheering. Many 
officers were present, and they crowded 
to the door, some of them unsheathing 
their swords. 

O’Connor, as if moved by a power be- 
yond himself, took a step in Margaret’s | 
direction. Her gaze seemed to wither 
him, and he stopped within a pace of 


it!’’ uttered Anne 


Her eyes were 


1” 
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her, forgetting even to bow. She turned 
her back on him, and extended her hand 
to the Vicomte de Louville, who bent 
and kissed it. 

“ Adieu, vicomic,”’ 
France and glory!” 

He sprang from her side and made for 
the entry, sword in hand. O’Connor 
followed more slowly. Margaret swayed 
on her feet and sank, half fainting, in 
her chair. 

Anne dropped on her knees at her 
mistress’s side and caught the cold hand. 

“Courage, madame!” she whispered. 
“We have seen worse dangers.” 

Margaret snatched her hand away and 
raised ‘t as if she would have struck the 
kneeling girl in the face. 

“You—you viper!” she hissed. 
gone—follow your lover!” 

Desmond was no longer in sight. She 
heard his voice among the loudest as they 
cheered for France and glory. She 
heard the bugles singing in the court- 
yard without, and then she heard no 
more. She lay, still as the dead, in the 
arms of her weeping foster-sister. All 


she said. “ For 


“ Be 


the countess’s pride could not repulse 


Anne now. 
XIX 


Gray dawn was in the sky ere Mar- 
garet suffered Anne to disrobe her, and 
sought a few hours’ rest. All through 
the brief remnant of the night the dark- 
ness had been tormented with the tramp 
of horses, the rattle of wheels, the sound 
of drum and bugle, and the shouted 
words of command. 

The sun rose, and there was no cessa- 
tion of the uproar, reenforced ere long 
by the dull reports of cannon—a sound 
with which Margaret’s ear had grown 
wearily familiar. And through it all 
she lay staring at the broadening light in 
the casement—thinking. 

There was no sequence to her thoughts. 
She could not have set them down or 
told them intelligibly. Her memory of 
the night’s events was confused. Much 
of it was not properly a memory, but a 
vague impression on her mind, which 
endured, though its cause had escaped 
her. 

She had a grievance against Anne. 
That she realized, and forbore to call her 
foster-sister as usual when she wished to 
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rise; but it was long before she could 
recall the occasion of her displeasure. 
When it came back to her, she would 
have shrieked aloud had she not thrust 
her kerchief between her teeth and reso- 
lutely smothered herself into dumb 
agony; for with this single clue every- 
thing lay clear before her. 

She had lost her knight! Forsworn, 
faithless, glorying in his inconstancy, he 
was her knight no longer. With his own 
hands he had destroyed the halo of per- 
fect chivalry which her imagination had 
cast about his head. She could see him 
now when she closed her eyes, bending 
to gaze into Anne’s face and holding the 
girl’s hand. She could hear his loud, 
insulting laugh when she summoned her 
faithless companion to her side. It was 
not immediately that she recalled the 
haunting look of dumb despair that she 
had seen in his face, as he paused a mo- 
ment at her very feet ere he rushed from 
the hall, cheering for France and glory. 
When she did remember it, it puzzled 
her; for the look did not seem to consort 
with his actions. But his actions had 
been all too plain, and needed no in- 
terpreter. 

When she rose, Anne was instantly at 
her side, and she accepted her foster- 
sister’s ministrations in a sullen silence, 
which the other did not venture to break. 
She dressed completely, donning hat and 
cloak, and left her apartment without a 
word. Anne longed, but did not dare, 
to follow her. 

Pale-faced women, with a few men 
scarcely less unwarlike, hung in groups 
about the great hall, listening to the 
sound of the cannon, speculating on the 
issue of the day, and debating how it 
might affect themselves. Sometimes the 
guns seemed nearer, and they professed 
to believe them farther away ; sometimes 
the noise seemed more distant, yet they 
said it was surely approaching; thus 
striving to cheat terror, and yet afraid to 
open the door to hope. So passed the 
miserable morning. 

No guard was kept at the castle. 
Every available man had been hurried 
to the front. It was manifest that the 
French army had been taken utterly by 
surprise, and was at this moment endur- 
ing one of those blows, carefully pre- 
pared, but sudden in their incidence as 
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a thunderbolt, which Marlborough loved 
to inflict. 

These poor strays from a_pleasure- 
loving court, helpless as butterflies blown 
out to sea, knowing not whither to fly, 
paced the hall in disorder or moaned and 
wept in corners, for all knew that the 
battle was raging very close at hand, 
and that the French had been taken at 
a serious disadvantage. Their one hope 
lay in the oft-proved courage of Louis’s 
troops. They knew that thousands of 
gallant men stood between them and 
danger — heroes who would fight to the 
last for king and country, and die, if 
need be, fighting. 

Toward noon a small infantry guard, 
under the command of a captain, entered 
the castle. It had been sent back by the 
Duke of Burgundy, with orders to pro- 
vide for the safety of the noncombatants 
as circumstances might suggest. ‘This 
cheered the poor butterflies not a little. 
On the captain’s report that the advance 
of the allies had been checked, and that 
Marlborough was still fighting with his 
back to the Dender, the unhappy ladies 
rallied from their despondency and 
busied themselves attending to a consid- 
erable number of wounded who had been 
brought in by the guard. 

In this work of mercy Margaret took 
no part. She stood by the door gazing 
out on the sunny landscape, and trying 
to picture the scenes that were being en- 
acted somewhere behind the row of elms 
that closed her horizon. The incessant 
thudding of the cannon recalled Bruges 
to her mind; and with Bruges, O’Connor 
was coupled in her thoughts. 

She remembered the anguish of sus- 
pense she had endured after the relicf 
column had started for the beleaguered 
town. It seemed nothing as compared 
to the misery she was enduring now. 
Spite of all that had since come and 
gone, she found herself once more pray- 
ing for Desmond’s safety as she had 
prayed that day. 

Fool that she was, he was nothing to 
her! Her interest in him had vanished, 
as had his in her, killed forever by the 
scene of last night in that very hall. 
Last night! It seemed as if it all hap- 
pened a year ago. 

It was then that she recalled his look 
of agony as he halted before her chair 
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and stood for a moment, his eyes on her 
face, not speaking, not even saluting her, 
ere he rushed forth to battle. She re- 
called it, and wondered. Then she 
forced herself to review her own situa- 
tion. Desmond lost, did it matter what 
became of her? Were it not as well to 
wed M. de Louville and so make her 
peace with the king? 

Her face changed with the thought. 
All the childishness, the timid, trustful 
expression, had faded out of it. It was 
a sorely tried woman, with set, deter- 
mined mouth, who considered the ques- 
tion and dismissed it. She would never 
do that. ‘There must be some other way. 

She in no wise dreaded falling into 
the hands of either English or Austrian. 
She dreaded only Leuis. As she de- 
scended to the hall, her one conscious 
thought had been that the rout of the 
French army might mean her deliver- 
ance; but since the captain’s arrival, 
with his report of Marlborough’s re- 
pulse, this poor hope of salvation had 
faded out. If any advantage were to 
come to her from this crisis, she must 
reap it herself. She glanced round the 
hall. A few soldiers were lounging here 
and there. In the center of a group of 
ladies, the captain in command was 
cursing the hard fate that had called him 
from the field of glory, and in the same 
breath extolling the good fortune which 
had chosen him as the protector of so 
much beauty. 

An impulse that she could not resist 
impelled Margaret to join this group, 
and to put to the officer a single ques- 
tion. The issue of the day was nothing 
to her; the fate of one regiment much. 

“Has the Irish Brigade been engaged, 
monsieur?*’ she asked. ‘And, if so, 
how has it fared?” 

The captain’s flow of eloquence had 
been checked, and he resented the inter- 
ruption. 

“IT know nothing at all about it, 
madame,” he answered rudely. ‘I take 
no interest in these foreign mercenaries. 
An unruly, disorderly mob! I _ have 
heard his majesty say this same Irish 
Brigade gives him more trouble and anx- 
iety than the whole of the rest of his 
army.” 

“The king should not forget,” re- 
joined the countess coldly, “that his 
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majesty’s enemies make the same com- 
plaint.” 

She turned, and resumed her station 
at the entry. No one watched her, no 
one heeded ‘her. She passed out of the 
door and flitted down the steps, between 
the stone lions. They crouched, heads 
on paws, and seemed to stare at her out 
of their sightless eyes—the only eyes that 
regarded her. In a moment she had 
rounded an angle of the building, and 
a couple of dozen paces took her into the 
shelter of the wood which stretched far 
and wide behind the castle, its hither 
branches almost touching the walls. 
Then she paused. 

The great forest of Anhalt stretched 
before her to the bank of the Lys, and 
right and left of her for miles. As a 
young girl, she had known it well; had 
gathered nuts and blackberries in_ its 
glades on many a happy autumn day, and 
had quested through its recesses for 
birds’ nests in the spring. She did not 
fear losing herself. She hesitated only 


from doubt as to which would be the 
safest way to take, for she had resolved 
to leave Anhalt and place herself under 


British protection. 

The cannonade, at no great distance 
behind her, was incessant, and some of 
the reports must come from the English 
guns ; but she knew that the French army 
lay between her and them. On the other 
hand, Bruges was held by the allies. 
Would it be possible to regain its shel- 
ter? She might find a boat on the Lys, 
and the current would carry her much of 
the way. But she dared not seek the 
open river-bank till she had made some 
distance from the scene of conflict; so 
she resolutely set her face northward and 
walked steadily on. 

The countess’s mind was bent on a 
single purpose—to escape from the au- 
thority Louis claimed to exercise over 
her. She did not stop to consider the 
appalling dangers she might encounter 
a lonely girl skirting a battle-field where 
two great armies were fighting out their 
masters’ quarrel. 

She realized neither the distance to 
be traversed nor the difficulties to be en- 
countered ere she could reach Bruges, 
and her heart ached to be there. Spite 
of dangers and discomfort, the old town 
had pleasant associations, and the mani- 
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fold perils of her flight were but a 
blurred memory. 

The journey from Bruges to Anhalt, 
those perils once overpast, had seemed 
easy and even agreeable, though the cur- 
rent of the Lys, which would favor her 
return, had thwarted her then. She for- 
got, or she would not permit herself to 
remember, the strong arm which had 
stemmed that current, and the voice 
which had never ceased to whisper 
words of encouragement and hope. 

She struggled on through some miles 
of woodland, growing wearier at every 
step. The unwonted toil, following 
close on a sleepless night and many hours 
of mental stress, told its inevitable tale. 
She began to stagger as she walked, and 
her eyes closed in spite of herself. 

“T will rest for a few minutes,” she 
thought. ‘Then I can go on again;” 
and she sank down on a mossy bank be- 
side a century-old oak. 

There, in the shade of her ancestral 
woods, with the ceaseless sound of the 
cannon pulsing through the quiet of the 
summer afternoon, Margaret of Anhalt 
tasted the first reposeful slumber she had 
enjoyed for many days. 

The shadows were lengthening when 
she awoke. She started from her sleep, 
breathless, palpitating. Something had 
awakened her rudely. 

It was a moment or two before she 
could collect her scattered senses. A 
call for Anne was on her lips, but 
realization came ere it was uttered. She 
stared around the unfamiliar scene, so 
different from that on which her eyes 
were accustomed to open. Then the 
noise which had startled her to wakeful- 
ness came more clearly to her ear. It 
was the sound of men’s voices, quite close 
at hand. 

She sprang to her feet, and hurried 
on in the direction opposite to that from 
which the sound came. She realized her 
situation perfectly. If these men saw 
her—she knew not who they might be— 
she was lost. If they continued to ad- 
vance, she could not long evade them. 
She knew that a canal joined the Lys a 
mile or so farther on. It lay in her 
path, and how was she to cross it? She 
could not remember whether there was 
a bridge so far down. 

She hastened on, looking right and 
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left for a possible hiding-place. She 
heard ro shots, but the men’s voices 
seemed perilously near. She could dis- 
tinguish no words, but the sounds were 
unmistakable. " 

A little clearing lay before her —a 
mere glade in the forest—and near its 
center was a hut, roughly but strongly 
built of hewn logs. She recognized it 
at once. It was the home of one of her 
foresters, Carl Bredt. He had married 
a maid from the castle, and in the old 
days Margaret had often visited it in 
her woodland rambles. 

She sprang forward and beat at the 
closed door with both hands. 

“Jeannette!” she cried. 
Carl Bredt! Let me in!” 

There was no response. All was silent 
within, and the voices behind drew nearer. 
In desperation, she tried the latch. Be- 
yond all expectation, the door yielded. 
She fled inside, closing it behind her. 
Then she looked around her. 

The cabin was empty. Rudely fur- 
nished, just as its inmates had left it 
when they fled, frightened away by the 
imminent peril of the times, so Margaret 
found it. 

With a sigh of relief she shot the bolt. 
She even tried to fit into its sockets the 
heavy oaken bar that stood by the door, 
but it was beyond her strength. But 
surely she would be safe; for what 
marauder would trouble to break open a 
poor forester’s cottage? She flung her- 
self on her knees at the side of the old- 
fashioned Flemish bedstead, and poured 
out her very heart in supplication for 
help and guidance. 

The voices drew nearer. The men 
had entered the clearing. She heard 
their heavy steps, and recognized a mili- 
tary word of command, 

“Halt! Ground arms!” 

The voice and the footsteps fell silent 
together. Margaret buried her face in 
her hands and only prayed the faster. 

XX 

Witrn the sudden alarm which in a 
moment turned the gaieties at Anhalt to 
confusion, a change came over O’Connor. 
The call to arms stirred his blood. The 
notes of the bugle strung his nerves like 


a tonic. 
That long, 


“ Carl— 


appealing gaze ere he 
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turned away was his last farewell to 
Margaret. With his own hand he had 
severed the tie that united them, every 
strand of which he had woven with lov- 
ing care—severed it in such fashion that 
it could never be knit again. Hence- 
forth, he told himself, love in his heart 
must give place to duty; war must be his 
sole thought, and his good sword his only 
mistress. 

Throughout the long, hot morning he 
bore himself with all his wonted cool- 
ness and determination. Patience, in- 
deed, was the quality specially in de- 
mand in the ranks of the Irish Brigade, 
for the regiment was held in reserve, but 
within range of the enemy’s guns, and 
suffered many casualties from a fire 
which it could not return. 

Colonel O’Brien repeatedly rode along 
the ranks, exhorting his men to keep 
steady, and promising them that their 
turn would soon come. Major O’Con- 
nor seconded his efforts both by precept 
and example, but the impetuous spirits 
of the Irish soldiers chafed under the 
forced inaction. They saw comrades 
falling here and there, stricken down as 
if by invisible hands, and demanded to 
be led against the enemy. ‘The officers 
had need of all their tact and firmness to 
keep the ranks unbroken in the face of 
the most trying ordeal to which soldiers 
can be exposed. 

Desmond had little opportunity of ob- 
serving how the fight was going. At 
one time he saw the French horse stream- 
ing back, in torn and broken fragments, 
like clouds scattering in a gale. He ex- 
pected to hear the order for the Irish 
Brigade to support them, but it did not 
come. ‘The cavalry would seem to have 
rallied, however, for after an interval 
they passed toward the front again, well 
in hand and riding compactly. He hoped 
this second charge had proved more suc- 
cessful than the first, for the squadron 
did not reappear. 

After a time, there was an unmistaka- 
ble increase in the volume of artillery- 
fire from the front, and an ominous 
slackening of that elsewhere. Desmond’s 
experienced ear could distinguish the 
prevailing sound from that of the French 
ordnance, and he interpreted the sign 
aright. The British cannon were as- 
serting the mastery and gradually beat- 
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ing down the French fire. Marlborough, 
incessantly reenforced by regiment after 
regiment as his troops crossed the river, 
advanced steadily. 

A. staff officer rode up and saluted 
Colonel O’Brien. It was the Vicomte 
de Louville. As Desmond drew nearer to 
catch the order, the vicomte saw him 
and nodded from his saddle. 

“We have had a bad day, monsieur,” 
he said. Then he addressed O’Brien. 
“Colonel, you will occupy yonder wood, 
and hold it as long as possible; but do 
not allow yourself to be surrounded. 
Fight a rearguard action; but, above all, 
seize and destroy the bridge over the 
canal. Our people—or what is left of 
them—should have crossed higher up be- 
fore you arrive there. We are falling 
back on Ghent.” 

“Very good, 
O’Brien. 

““M. de Vendome is especially anxious 
about that canal bridge. It is the only 
one for miles. He is informed that 
some Austrian troops, but in no great 
force, have been sent to seize it. They 


monsieur,” 


replied 


will work up from the direction of the 


Lys. You should be in time to forestall 
them.” 

“Scarcely, if I hold the wood, mon- 
sieur.” 

“You are to use your own discretion 
as to that. ‘The bridge is the important 
matter. If the enemy find it intact, 
their cavalry may outflank us and give 
trouble. Do you understand?” 

“Perfectly, monsieur,’ O’Brien re- 
plied. 

“ Then, 
you!” 

De Louville reined back as the old 
colonel raised his sword and shouted, in 
a voice that reached every man in the 
ranks: 

“The Irish Brigade will advance! ” 

With a wild cheer the fiery Celts 
sprang to their feet, and, swinging at the 
quick step out of the hollow in which 
they had been lying, emerged on the 
crest. Then Major O’Connor gained his 
first comprehensive view of the field of 
battle. 

Northward streamed the defeated army 
of France—defeated, but not demor- 
alized. Ever and anon a regiment, or 
even a smaller group, would turn to 


forward, and God _ prosper 
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bay like an angry cat with a spit of gun- 
powder and a snarl of bayonets, and 
compel its pursuers to preserve a wary 
distance. To the east and_ south 
stretched the serried array of the allies— 
a vast, compact body, reaching out tenta- 
cles of armed men in the direction of 
the retreating foe. Southwest, a half 
mile away across a plain that sloped to 
its borders, lay the wood which O’Brien 
had been ordered to occupy. 

“Open order!” yelled Desmond, as 
the brigade swept down the hillside and 
faced a plain commanded on two sides 
by the enemy’s fire. The black serpent 
winding down the slope grew larger at 
the command, and its pace increased. 
The guns spoke out all along its left 
flank, and tore ragged wounds through- 
out its length. It rolled onward, leav- 
ing dark patches on the sward it trav- 
ersed—patches that moved and heaved 
for a moment and then grew still. 
There was scarce a yard of ground on 
the coverless hill behind them but bore 
its burden of dead and dying. 

“On, boys, on!” shouted the colonel. 

His horse had been shot under him, 
but he raced along at the head of his 
men, his gray hair streaming in the wind, 
setting a pace that few of his age could 
have equaled. 

Desmond ran level with the front 
ranks, exhorting stragglers, cheering the 
others to renewed exertions. His exult- 
ant face, aflame with the lust of battle, 
put fresh spirit into the weary, fresh 
courage into hearts that faltered. He 
rejoiced as he ran, for surely here, if 
anywhere, the death he coveted awaited 
him. 

The object of the movement was pres- 
ently detected by the allies. While their 
guns did not cease to scourge the ad- 
vancing column, a body of cavalry dart- 
ed from the enemy’s ranks and rode to 
intercept it before it could gain the shel- 
ter of the wood. Infantry, too, were 
directed on the same point. 

The brigade, shattered and torn by 
the hellish fire, had covered more than 
half the distance to the wood before its 
objective was clearly made out by the 
allies. It was then that the cavalry was 
launched to intercept it. 

It was a close race, the horsemen hav- 
ing the greater distance to traverse. As 
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the two forces, one approaching from the 
southeast, the other from the southwest, 
neared their goal, the Irishmen expe- 
rienced a blessed sense of relief. The 
enemy’s artillery became suddenly silent, 
for as both parties drew near the point 
of contact the English cavalry screened 
the brigade from the galling fire of the 
hostile guns. 

The cavalry won the race. They did 
not attempt to occupy the wood, how- 
ever, but wheeled at once and charged 
the advancing Irish column. O’Brien 
shouted a quick order. ‘The sorely de- 
pleted brigade closed up as if by magic, 
and took ground to meet the onslaught, 
the first rank kneeling, the second stand- 
ing. 
There was no time to form square, 
and to attempt to sustain a cavalry 
charge in line seemed madness, but the 
Irishmen did it. ‘The ground sloped up 
gently from the edge of the wood to the 
spot where they had halted, and grew 
steeper behind them, swelling upward to 
the crest of the hill from which they had 
started. This told against the cavalry, 
and Marlborough’s horse had been hard 
worked all day. The charge was deliv- 
ered half-heartedly, and it failed. The 
first volley from the Irish ranks emptied 
a score or more saddles. ‘The second 
completed the assailants’ demoralization. 
Not a dozen sabers penetrated far 
enough to exchange cut and thrust with 
the bayonet. 

The mélée lasted but a moment. A 
voice shouted from the ranks—some said 
afterward that they recognized it as Ser- 
geant Quirk’s: 

“Come on, lads, and make them lave 
that!” 

The Irish line surged forward—in- 
fantry charging cavalry in the open-—and 
the troopers broke back, attempting to 
reform on the edge of the wood; but the 
Irishmen entered it with them, amid 
shouts of ‘“ Remember Limerick!” 
“ Down with the Sassenach!” 

There was a murderous struggle under 
cover of the peaceful green boughs. 
The Irishmen, outnumbered two or three 
to one, fought like tigers, and, despite 
their slender force, fought at a certain 
advantage. ‘The horsemen were ham- 
pered by the trees. The branches in- 
tercepted the swing of their sabers, while 
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the men afoot plied the deadly bayonet 
unimpeded. The losses on both sides 
during that awful ten minutes were enor- 
mous. 

At last the English troopers were 
forced back. They drew out into the 
open to await the arrival of their sup- 
ports, and the panting Irish rested on 
their weapons. So far, they were suc- 
cessful, for they held the wood. 

Colonel O’Brien formed up the rem- 
nants of his regiment. There was no 
time for a roll-call, but his eye took in 
the tale of its losses all too plainly. 
Some fifty or sixty men fell in, out of 
nearly eight hundred who liad risen at 
his first order to advance. 

The tears stood in the old man’s eyes. 
He knew that his fine troops had been 
deliberately sacrificed to provide a 
chance of safety for the French army. 
He said as much to O’Connor. They 
were the only two officers who stood erect 
under those trees. 

“Well, colonel,” Desmond answered, 
“T don’t see that we have any call to 
complain. If we have been sacrificed, 
it was for a worthy object. Ours has 
been the post of honor. The van in ad- 
vance, the rear in retreat, has been the 
right of the Irish Brigade ever since 
Cremona.” 

But there was little leisure for regrets. 
The English infantry, two battalions 
strong, was close at hand. Colonel 
O’Brien quickly decided that it would 
be folly to attempt to hold the wood. 
His duty was clear. He must reach the 
bridge and destroy it—that is, if the en- 
emy would give him time, which seemed 
doubtful ; otherwise, he must seize it and 
hold it while a man remained who could 
raise his musket. He must protect the 
flank of the French army, now in full 
retreat on Ghent. 

To gain time was the one thing essen- 
tial. Minutes were of importance, even 
if each one of them cost a life. These 
men might die as their comrades had 
died, but the Irish Brigade would live 
on. There were Wild Geese enough, 
winging their way south and east, to fill 
another regiment. 

They kept little order as they pushed 
on. ‘The trees grew too thickly to suffer 
the men to preserve their ranks. They 
kept in touch by voice as they walked, 
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trusting to the compass, and to the 
guidance of a corporal who had been a 
noted poacher in his day, and to whom 
it was impossible to live for a week in 
the vicinity of a forest without pene- 
trating its inmost recesses. 

On the edge of a little clearing 
Colonel O’Brien called a halt. So far, 
there had been no sign of pursuit ; but he 
knew the enemy could not be far behind. 
The pursuers might be checked for a 
few minutes at the edge of the wood, but 
it would not take them long to discover 
that it was not held, and then they would 
follow. He called the ex-poacher into 
council. 

“There’s no knowing what road they 
may take, yer honor,” Corporal Rourke 
explained. ‘I took ye by the aisiest 
way. ‘They may know it, an’ again they 
may not. If they’re breaking through 
the tangle by sheer force an’ ignorance, 
like bulls, we’ve an hour the start o’ 
them, anyhow.” 

O’Brien pondered. He 
warned of an Austrian 


been 
which 


had 
force 


might be expected to work up from the 
Lys and seize the bridge. 


He asked a 
question. 

“Tf there’s any one comin’ up from 
the river,”’ the corporal replied, ‘“ there’s 
only the one way he’d come, an’ that’s 
through the open foreninst us, for it’s a 
clearing pretty nigh all the way down.” 

“What is that little house standing 
there in the middle of the glade?” 
O’Brien inquired. 

“That’s a house belongin’ to a man 
named Bredt,’’ replied the corporal. 
‘““Many’s the glass o’ beer I’ve had with 
him there since we were quartered in 
these parts. He took to his heels a day 
or two since, himself an’ his wife, when 
he heerd tell the English was tryin’ to 
break out over the Dender beyant.” 

O’Brien marched his men_ into 
clearing and halted them. Then 
called O’Connor aside. 

“The Austrians may be working up 
from the river in some force. If so, 
they will come this way. If they have 
passed, I am too late already; but I see 
no signs of their having done so. If 
not, I may delay them for a considerable 
time, for they can have no idea of our 
strength. What do you advise, Major 
O’Connor?” 


the 
he 
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“Push on and seize the bridge with- 
out delay,” answered Desmond promptly. 

“If that house were held,” pursued 
O’Brien, nodding toward the log hut, 
“it might delay the Austrian advance 
for an appreciable time, since they will 
not know how weakly it is held, and 
would be unwilling to leave even a small 
garrisoned post in their rear.” 

O’Connor’s eyes flashed. 

“May I hold it, sir?” he cried eager- 
ly. “ Leave me a few men—as many as 
you can spare—and I’ll engage to make 
some kind of a defense.” 

“T thought you would volunteer! 
How long do you think you can hold 
it?” 

Desmond considered. 

“They are not likely to have artillery, 
making a dash like that through a wood. 
With luck, I dare say, we might stand 
them off for the best part of an hour.” 

“You must hold it to the death, you 
know.” 

“‘T understand, sir. 
can I have?” 

“Take ten. I can spare no more.” 

“Ten men to hold that house with 
me!” sang out Desmond. 

For a moment no one stirred. The 
wearied soldiers were stretched on the 
grass here and there, snatching a mo- 
ment’s rest. Then Sergeant Quirk rose 
stifly and walked to his officer’s side. 
‘““Nine more, please!” cried Desmond. 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
then Con’s voice was heard, rating the 
laggards. 

‘“‘ Bad cess to ye for a lot o’ lazy spal- 
peens! If ye keep scattered like that, 
how do ye expect the inimy to hit yez? 
Up with ye, now! Don’t all spake at 
once. There’s only nine wanted.” 

He paused and looked around. One 
or two struggled to their feet and ap- 
proached O’Connor. 

“Holy St. Patrick, I never saw such 
fellows!” cried Quirk, stamping with 
impatience. ‘“ Do yez want to live for- 
ever?” 

“It’s not that, sergeant,” replied 
Rourke, as he sauntered over to make up 
the required number. “ We don’t much 
care about livin’, but we’re lost for 
sleep.” 

O’Connor cast his eye over the little 
group of volunteers. He knew them all. 


How many men 
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Not a man of them but had served in 
his own company, and they were all that 
remained of it. 

“Thank you, my _ lads,” he said. 
“We'll do what we can for the honor 
of the brigade.” 

O’Brien grasped Desmond’s hand. 

“ Good-by, O’Connor,” he said. “ The 
next time we two shake hands, ’twill be 
in the great hereafter.” 

“ Good-by, colonel,” Desmond replied, 
returning his courtrymans grip. ‘“ We'll 
hold them off for an hour for you, or die 
trying.” 

This was their adieu—deeply felt, 
lightly spoken. ‘These two loved each 
other like father and son, but war is full 
of such partings. 

As O’Brien marched off his party, 
O’Connor stepped to the door of the hut 
and shook it. As he expected, it was 
fastened. 

“-Now, lads,” he shouted, “a couple 
of you sling one of those tree-trunks and 
dash me in this door. As soon as you 
get in, cut loopholes to command all ap- 
proaches. Corporal Rourke, take one 
man and scout back the way we came. 
Let us have timely notice if you see any 


sign of the English. You, Sergeant 
Quirk, take another, and have a look in 
the direction of the river for the Aus- 
trians. ‘The rest of you get to work and 
clear away some of these logs and bushes. 
We need not leave the eremy more cover 
than we can help.” 

The ground was littered with fallen 
tree-trunks, among which the grass grew 
rankly. Many of them were stripped of 
branches, which the forester had used 
for firing. O’Connor himself set the 
example and worked hard with the others 
to clear the ground near the house. 

Two men, poising the stem of a young 
larch, dashed it against the door. It 
flew open; and instantly the place was 
filled with a woman’s screams. The men 
drew back startled, and O’Connor 
straightened himself up from his task to 
listen. 

“ D’ye hear that, sir?” cried Farrell, 
dropping his end of the larch and peer- 
ing into the open doorway. ‘“ There’s 
a faymale within there yowling like 
seven banshees.” 

Desmond hastily entered the hut, and 
found himself face to face with Mar- 
garet. 


(To be continued) 





CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


At hallowed Christmas-tide 
’Twas thus the viols vied, 

And thus the ’cellos cried, 

As with one buoyant voice: 
“Rejoice! Rejoice! Rejoice!” 


Adown the aisles of night, 
Adown the depths of day, 
Upon its airy flight 
The music winged its way. 


In many a weary heart 

It eased the ache and smart; 

And some forgot the goad 

Of want, and some the load 

Of care, and some the blight 

Of sorrow as they harkened in delight. 


And still the viols vied, 

And still the ’cellos cried, 
As with one buoyant voice: 
“ Rejoice, rejoice, rejoice, 

At hallowed Christmas-tide!” 





Clinton Scollard 





ON CHRISTMAS EVE 


I II 
(PON a moon-lit Christmas Eve CHE squire’s young daughter, dressed in white, 


They played King William, old with young; With silken ribbons in her hair, 
And first of all into the ring Full in the winter moonlight stood, 
A little orphan boy was sung; And sang, with all the players there: 
**Upon his breast he wore a star, **Go choose the east, go choose the west, 
To point the way to London Bar.”’ Go choose the one you love the best!” 


III 


OH, never was a lady’s cheek 
With lovelier welcome mantled clear, 
Than when he chose her for his love— 
That brave but tiny cavalier; 
Then, holding hands, how gravely sweet 
His tiptoe kiss she stooped to meet! 
Sarah N. Cleghorn 
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THE WISDOM 





RETTY Wu Sao’s eyes were red 
from weeping.. She wept because 
her parents had betrothed her to Ki 
Hung Ming, a very rich but very ugly 
and cruel old mandarin. Can the mouse 
fall in love with the cat? No more 
could Wu Sao fall in love with Ki 
Hung Ming. 

When the matchmaker had approached 
the parents of Wu Sao with the proposal 
of Ki Hung Ming, they had yielded be- 
cause they dared not refuse so powerful 
a mandarin. Wu Sao swooned when 
she heard of the betrothal, and upon re- 
gaining consciousness she prayed for 
death ; for she loved only Lin Yang, the 
young fisherman, who, though he was not 
rich, had saved up many cash against 
their marriage. 

When Lin Yang heard what the par- 
ents of his sweetheart had done, he 
was very angry. At first he determined 
to commit suicide at their door. On 
second thought, he decided to do the 
deed at the door of Ki Hung Ming. In 
either case he would have revenge, for 
what deeper disgrace is there than to 
find a suicide’s body on one’s threshold ? 
However, as Lin Yang could not leave 
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OF HANG TI 
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his body at both doors, he left it at 
neither. 

Instead, he paid a visit to his friend, 
Hang Ti, the priest. He found Hang 
Ti sitting by the door of the temple, 
his bare brown legs doubled under his 
bright yellow robe. As usual, the holy 
man was engaged in his devotions, chant- 
ing to himself: 


Confucius, Confucius, how great was Con- 
fucius ! 

Before him there was no Confucius, 

Since him there has been no other. 

Confucius, Confucius, how great was Con- 
fucius ! 


Lin Yang, having knelt seven times, 
and having struck his forehead against 
the ground fourteen times, addressed 
himself to the priest. 

“T am in the deepest trouble,” he 
said. “Are the gods angry with me? 
Do not the bones of my ancestors rest 
easily? Or why is this sorrow sent 
upon me to gnaw my heart?” 

Hang Ti was a man of much wisdom 
and few words. After long thought, he 
answered slowly: 

“The words of Confucius are these: 
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CAN THE MOUSE FALL IN LOVE WITH THE CAT? 


‘Let men be patient under suffering, 


for nothing can hurt the soul; only the 
mortal body can sustain injury.’ ” 

Such maxims might have comforted 
Lin Yang at any other time, but in this 
hour of his anguish they were of no 
avail. 

“Holy priest,” he cried again, “ this 
is no time for preaching. Either the 
gods are angry, or else my ancestors do 
not rest in peace. Tell me quickly what 
I may do to satisfy them. Here I have 
money. I will also sell my boat and 
my nets, and will pull down my house 
and sell the timbers which compose it; 
but I cannot give up Wu Sao to this 
monster.” 

Hang Ti made no reply, but calmly 
chanted a tune. Lin Yang kept respect- 
ful silence, knowing that he was in con- 
sultation with the gods. Finally the 
priest spoke: 

“How much 
son?” 

As Lin Yang emptied his bag of 
hoarded coins on the ground, the priest’s 
eyes glistened greedily. 

“Surely the gods will not refuse the 
request of so liberal a man,” he said. 
“With this money I shall buy printed 


money have you, my 


papers, candles, and much incense, and 
I will burn them before the altar of the 
God of the Kitchen. Go in peace, my 
son.” 

“ But thou dost not know yet what 
I wish,” cried Lin Yang. 

The wily priest was disconcerted, but 
only for a moment. 

“Silence, irreverent son!” he said 
sternly. ‘‘ Dost thou presume to say in 
what manner a priest shall act? I was 
about to ask thy desires. What are 
they, then?” 

“Pray, holy man,” said Lin Yang, 
“as thou hast never prayed before, that 
Ki Hung Ming may not marry the beau- 
tiful Wu Sao, who loves me and me 
alone, and whom I love with all my 
soul.” 

At mention of the old mandarin’s 
name, the priest’s expression changed 
suddenly. His gaze left the pile of 
coins and wandered first to Lin Yang’s 
face and then to the far-away hills. 
The shadow of a smile—a _ confident, 
cruel smile — flickered about his thin 
lips. 

“The gods favor thee, my son,” he 
said at last, “and thy ancestors are 
comfortable in their graves. I bid thee 
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go home in peace, and take thy money 
with thee.” 

Lin Yang, though dumfounded by the 
sudden generosity of the priest, gathered 
up the coins and returned to his home ; 
while the priest chanted, in a low, 
earnest tone in which there was an 
underlying note of triumph: 


Confucius, Confucius, how great was Con- 
fucius! 

Before him there was no Confucius, 

Since him there has been no other. 

Confucius, Confucius, how great was Con- 
fucius ! 


II 


In the home of Wu Sao the wedding 
preparations went on rapidly. The red 
robe was made, the red shoes, the bead 
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tiara with its veil. The red sedan-chair 
in which the bride would be carried to 
the home of the bridegroom, the chair- 
bearers, the lantern-bearers, the banner- 
bearers, the bearers of the tablets in- 
scribed with the names of the bride and 
bridegroom—all were engaged, according 
to immemorial custom. 

In the house of the mandarin, Ki 
Hung Ming, preparations were also 
being made. The old mandarin was 
even more savage than usual with his 
servants, and the swords which did his 
bidding were red with the blood of 
those against whom his peevish temper 
was directed. 

On the day before the wedding, as is 
customary, a priest visited the home of 
the parents of Wu Sao. The holy man 
was well entertained, eating the best the 
poor house afforded — fruits, turnips, 
melon-seeds, rice, and millet. 

When he had eaten, he knelt solemnly 
before the image of the God of the 
Kitchen, and, drawing from his pocket 
a piece of pink paper, set fire to it. The 
parents of Wu Sao, watching reverently, 
saw the flames eat around the edges of 
the paper, leaving a part in the center 
unconsumed. This part bore the shape 


‘‘ WITH THIS MONEY I SHALL BUY PRINTED PAPERS, CANDLES, AND 
MUCH INCENSE, AND I WILL BURN THEM BEFORE THE 
ALTAR OF THE GOD OF THE KITCHEN” 
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of a duck with a tiny tuft on the top 
of its head. The priest mumbled pray- 
ers and then arose. 

“Look carefully upon the tuft-headed 
duck,” he said with great solemnity. 
“The gods say your daughter is about 
to be married. When the procession 
leaves the house to go to the house of 
the bridegroom, have a care that the 
leaders are warned to follow a tuft- 
headed white duck, if one of these holy 
birds should cross their path. Failing 
to do so, the curses of your ancestors 
will surely rest upon you and upon your 
daughter.” 

The priest then departed. The par- 
ents of Wu Sao marveled at this won- 
derful message, and placed the pink 
paper duck reverently before the shrine 
of the God of the Kitchen. 

On the wedding evening, Wu Sao was 
dressed by the women in her red gar- 
ments. Her mother placed on her head 
the bead tiara which concealed her face. 
Then Wu Sao sadly entered the red 
chair, where her weeping was soon 
drowned in the clashing of the cymbals 
and the hubbub of the marriage party 
as it moved along the dark streets. 

The procession had already reached 
the Street of Ten Thousand Blessings, 
on which the house of the bridegroom 
stood, when Chang, the leader, stopped 
suddenly in amazement. Out of the 
murky darkness just in front of him 
appeared a white duck. Chang imme- 
diately bade the men halt, and stepped 
forward with his lantern. He held the 
light close to the bird, which, not at all 
frightened, cocked its head to one side 
and looked up into his face with an al- 
most human expression. It had a white 
top-knot. 

Chang was amazed almost beyond be- 
lief ; but he knew his instructions. Un- 
hesitatingly he ordered the procession to 
follow the duck, which waddled a few 
yards in front, its white body dimly 
seen by the light of the lanterns. Now 
and then the bird stopped and looked 
back, as if to make sure that the pro- 
cession was following. Then, with a 
satisfied ‘‘ quack, quack,” it would re- 
sume its way like a small drum-major. 

The route now led directly in the 
opposite direction from the house of 
Ki Hung Ming, away from the Strect 
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of Ten Thousand Blessings; but Chang 
never faltered. The good-will of the 
gods and the satisfaction of thousands 
of ancestors were involved in his strict 
obedience to this heaven-sent sign. 
Through dark, narrow streets and alleys 
the duck led on, only stopping now and 
then to drink from one of the pools of 
water that dotted the muddy byways. At 
such times it seemed to take a critical 
look at the procession following. 

Chang reverently muttered his pray- 
ers. He carried a lighted joss-stick in 
his hands, and he ordered the cymbal- 
beaters to perform their duties assidu- 
ously, in order to frighten away design- 
ing evil spirits. 

The suspense was brought to an end 
when the duck stopped before the door 
of a house, squatted down with soft 
guttural sounds, buried its bill under its 
wing, and sleepily watched the proces- 
sion arrive. Through the windows could 
be seen a bright illumination within. 

The bearers of the chair stopped. At 
once the door of the house opened, and 
Lin Yang appeared, dressed in wed- 
ding-clothes. He went at once to the 
chair, opened the door, and Wu Sao, 
with a glad, surprised cry, fell into his 
arms. He carried her to the door and 
across the threshold. 

During this proceeding the duck sud- 
denly aroused itself and quacked enthu- 
siastically. It even followed the happy 
couple a little way into the house; then, 
as if satisfied with what it had seen, it 
waddled off contentedly and disappeared 
in the darkness. 

Inside the house everything was pre- 
pared for the wedding. Before the 
shrine of the God of the Kitchen stood 
a table on which were candles, burning 
incense, two candy cocks—symbolic of 
domestic felicity—and two goblets filled 
with wine and honey and joined together 
by a long red cord. 

Wu Sao vowed eternal reverence for 
the ancestors of Lin Yang, and he did 
hers the same honor. So they were 
married. 


III 


THREE days after the wedding the 


happy Lin Yang visited the priest, 
Hang Ti, at the temple. He found him 
sitting with his feet doubled under his 
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yellow robe, his hands folded, and his 
shaven head glistening in the sun. 

Lin Yang bowed to the earth seven 
times, and struck his forehead against 
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Yang paused. So the young man con- 
tinued : 

“Thanks are due to thee, 
and to Confucius and to all 


O priest, 
the gods, 


























THE DUCK FOLLOWED THE HAPPY COUPLE A LITTLE WAY 
INTO THE HOUSE 


Then he 


the ground fourteen times. 
spoke: 

“Venerable, pious, and learned priest, 
truly thou art beloved of Confucius and 


of all the gods. Great is the might of 
thy power. Thine eye sees into the 
future of a thousand years. ‘Thou hast 
the wisdom of ten thousand philos- 
ophers.”’ 

The priest said nothing when Lin 


that the lovely one, the beautiful 
flower, the admirable nightingale, sits 
all day in my house singing and smiling. 
But the understanding of thy worm of 
a servant is far below thy great learn- 
ing. Therefore, deign to tell me how 
this miracle was brought about.” 

The priest mumbled his prayers for 
a long time without responding. At 
last he spoke slowly: 
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“The great and wise Confucius said, 
‘ An evil deed will strike back at the door 
in time.” Ki Hung Ming once called my 
honorable and much-to-be-respected par- 
ents dogs. I was only a boy then, but 
I have waited patiently. Now I have 
my revenge. I have deprived him of a 
beautiful bride and made of him a laugh- 
ing-stock.” 

“But how was this wonderful thing 
brought about?” persisted Lin Yang. 
“Why didst thou tell me to prepare for 
the bride when thou knewest she was 
to go to the house of Ki Hung Ming, 
and why did the bride come to my 
house instead? This, holy priest, I can- 


not understand.” 
Over the face of the priest came an 
expression of 


cunning mingled with 
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amusement, which made his solemn 
visage almost show a smile. 

“The duck,” he said finally, “is a 
wise bird, and one of great omen on 
a marriage-day. And furthermore, it is a 
thing well known that a fowl will fol- 
low a man who goes before it dropping 
kernels of corn.” 

In deep reverence and in profound 
wonder at the wisdom of the priest, Lin 
Yang departed from the temple, while 
Hang Ti continued his devotions, mum- 
bling: 

Confucius, Confucius, how great was Con- 
fucius! 

Before him there was no Confucius, 

Since him there has been no other. 

Confucius, Confucius, how great was Con- 
fucius! 


AT CHRISTMAS 


It was that time of year 

When pretty things appear— 

Holidays drawing near; 
That was the reason 

For all the gifts to please 

People of all degrees, 

Gifts that went well on trees 
Fitting the season. 


What could a fellow do? 


Worry? 


I worried, too. 


Shops I had hunted through 
Till I was stupid; 

Roses and rimes and rings, 

Bonbons and candy things; 

Then with my questionings 
I went to Cupid. 


aa 


said he, “I suppose 


Since you’ve the ring and rose, 
You must be one of those 

Still on the tapis; 
Therefore let me suggest 
Sending yourself is best. 


lf—well, you know the 


rest! 


She will be happy.” 


So I took roses sweet, 

Benbons for her to eat, 

And, to make joy complete 
While I might linger, 

Showed her the round of bliss, 

Gem-studded. What of this? 

“Quick!” cried she, with a kiss, 
“ Here is the finger! ” 


Julian Durand 
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A Solomon of Baldwinsville 


BY ROBERT 


** YT certainly do beat all,” soliloquized 

the white-haired justice of the 
peace, as his office-door closed behind 
his latest client, ‘“‘ what tangles these 
here married folk kin git into!” The 
squire’s feet rested amid a dusty mass 
of legal papers on his desk, and through 
the dirty window his eyes watched the 
pedestrians on the main street of the 
village which had been his home for 
more than seventy years. “I allus 
wish,” he went on, ‘‘ when a case o’ thet 
kind comes up, thet I could talk to 
Matildy "bout it. But I reckon the ol’ 
woman ain’t bothered about lawsuits 
now.” 

For an hour he remained in the same 
position, moving only to refill a black- 
ened brier-root pipe. Finally his medi- 
tations were interrupted by the opening 
of the door, and an elderly lady, care- 
fully begowned in a silk dress of inter- 
esting antiquity, entered the squire’s 
sanctum and confidently deposed herself 
in the most comfortable unoccupied 
chair. The old man’s eyes, withdrawn 
from his contemplation of the street, 
twinkled for a moment, and then be- 
came again the eyes of an experienced 
and philosophic dispenser of justice. 

“Squire Baldwin,” began the woman 
bruskly, ‘‘ I’ve never ben to court, but 
I’ve jest got ter go now—” 

‘““Samanthy Smithson,” interrupted the 
squire slowly, “afore ye begin on yer 
own business I want ter tell ye some- 
thin’. Ef I could hev made a wish a 
minute ago—not bein’ able ter talk ter 
Matildy, as you know—I would hev 
wished ter hev ye come in, so I could 
consult ye. Ye’ve known me nigh onto 
thirty years, an’ I guess ye know I ain’t 
one o’ them men thet cry down women. 
No, ma’am —I think, in their sphere, 
their intuition beats men’s reason all 
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holler. Now, I got a little legal raatter 
which I want ter submit ter ye—knowin’ 
yer reputation fer secrecy.” The old 
man turned again toward the window 
for a moment. “I want ye ter tell me 
honest what I’d better advise my client.” 

Important as her business evidently 
was, the old man’s appeal to her vanity 
completely overcame the woman’s haste ; 
and she sat erect, prepared to give full 
attention to the squire’s story. 

““ Now, I call thet a sensible statement 
by a sensible man—more’n ye kin say 
‘bout most,” commented Mrs. Smithson. 

“Wall,” resumed the squire, ‘this 
here’s the case. A man come into 
this office to-day an’ tells me thet he 
finds he’s got a claim fer some land thet 
was deeded away from him by fraud 
when some other land was sold, an’ he 
wants ter bring a lawsuit ter git back 
thet land. He didn’t tell me who claims 
to own it now; but he did tell me thet 
his wife knows all the facts ’bout the 
case, an’ this feller an’ his wife ain’t on 
speakin’ terms. I told him thet I’d in- 
terview her, an’ he needn’t talk to her 
at all; but the fool feller lowed as how 
he wouldn’t be beholden to her, an’ ef 
he couldn’t git the land without her help, 
he wouldn’t try ter git it back. Now, 
ma’am, what d’ye think o’ thet. situa- 
tion?” 

The squire sat back in his chair, read- 
justed his feet, and closed his eyes. 
Mrs. Smithson seemed to be in difficulty 
as to the most forcible manner in which 
to express herself, but at last gave her 
opinion on the case with repressed indig- 
nation. 

“The man’s a fool,” she said. “ Most 
likely their quarrel don’t amount ter 
nothin’, anyway, an’ talkin’ the case over 
might bring ’em together ag’in. Advise 
him nothin’—jest git ‘em together, she 
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knowin’ nothin’ ’bout the land—that’s 
what I say;” and the square jaw 
snapped with her confidence in the wis- 
dom of the suggestion. 

“Wall,” murmured the squire, “I'd 
like ter bring ’em together.” 

The woman had not forgotten her own 
troubles in assisting the old man’s per- 
plexity, and she now suggested that he 
should listen to her case. With resigna- 
tion the justice sat quiet while she 
poured into his ears the details of the 
matter which had brought her to him. 
Their conversation—or, rather, her 
monologue — had nearly reached the 
limit of human endurance, when the 
office-door again opened and the squire’s 
client of earlier in the day appeared on 
the threshold. This was the man who 
had given the old justice food for so 
much thought, and he had returned in 
accordance with Squire Baldwin’s re- 
quest: 

Mrs. Smithson looked up quickly to 
see who had interrupted her at the cli- 
max of her story. 

“Josh!” she said; then she rose quick- 
ly and moved to the window. 

“ Samanthy! ” said the man. 

But the old squire never moved. Ta- 
king his pipe from his mouth, he said 
slowly: ; 

“Josh, I’ve got expert advice "bout 
thet case o’ your’n, an’ I’ve follered it. 
Samanthy, you’ve got ter make thet ad- 
vice good. You said as how perhaps 
talkin’ over the case would bring thet 
feller an’ his wife together. Wall, you 
an’ Josh ain’t spoke in five years, but 
now ye’ve got ter speak. Samanthy, it’s 
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yer husband who’s got the claim fer thet 
land. Excuse me a minnit;” and the 
old man rose stiffly from his chair. 
“T’ve got ter see Bill Jackson ’bout a 
pasture fer my cow. When I come back 
ye kin tell me all ’bout the facts o’ the 
case.” 

The door closed behind the old squire, 
and Josh and Samantha were alone. 


II 


In an hour Squire Baldwin mounted 
the steps of his dingy office. There was 
a smile on his old face; and with the 
same smile, perhaps a little dubious, he 
opened the door of his room. 

There sat Josh Smithson and his wife, 
their heads bowed over a diagram which 
the woman had drawn in her efforts to 
explain what she remembered about the 
boundaries of the land that had been 
taken from them. At the squire’s en- 
trance Josh rose, and, looking in every 
direction but toward the old man, spoke 
hesitatingly : 

“Me an’ S’manthy has come ter a sort 
o’ agreement, while this case is goin’ on. 
Now, ‘bout thet case, squire—course you 
didn’t know. I came ter you thinkin’ 
bout a settlement, but we got side- 
tracked talkin’. Course you didn’t 
know—it happened afore you got the 
land—but it is a piece of your land thet 
I own!” 

Squire Baldwin scratched his head. 

““ Prosecute yer case, Josh,” he said at 
last. ‘Git the land, ef it’s your’n. 
You got Samanthy ter enjoy it with ye, 
an’ I kin stand losin’ it— ye see, my 
Matildy’s gone.” 
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BY W. 
WAS somewhat puzzled when I got 
King’s note, for I knew he was not 
the sort of man who would be likely to 
perpetrate a practical joke. He and I 
were clerks in Jenkins’s department-store. 
It was the largest store in town, and 
Jenkins, who had died about three weeks 
before, must have been worth at least a 
million dollars. 
The note, which one of the cash-boys 


st in Peace! 


WATTLES 


brought me just as I was starting home, 
read as follows: 
DeEAR GAGE: 

I wish you would come around to my 
room at eleven, sharp, to-night. I want you 
to help me watch my dog. Something very 
queer is happening. Don’t fail to come on 
time. Yours, KINc. 


I say I was puzzled. King’s dog, 
Brownie, was an exceptionally intelligent 
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cocker spaniel. He had belonged to 
Jenkins for two years, and had been 
about the only thing in the world be- 
sides money that the old merchant had 
cared a jot about. When Jenkins died, 
King had adopted the spaniel, and had 
become greatly attached to him. Brownie 
was a friend and pet of mine, too, and 
I could not imagine why he should need 
watching. ; 

Promptly at eleven o’clock I went to 
King’s room. He greeted me warmly, 
and Brownie met me at the door, wag- 
ging his tail and shivering with delight. 
I put my hat on the table, and looked 
inquiringly at King. 

“Sit down and fill a pipe,” said he. 
“The uncanny business won’t begin 
until about ten minutes before twelve. 
No, I’m not going to tell you before- 
hand; just watch the dog, and see what 
you make of it.” 

I asked no questions, preferring to let 
him have his own way. I sat smoking 
in silence, wondering in what way the 
dead millionaire, who had been a relent- 
less slave-driver, could possibly be con- 
nected with little Brownie, and feeling 


very much ‘inclined to laugh at the whole 


adventure. ‘The minutes passed slowly 
until a quarter to twelve, when King 
knocked the ashes from his pipe and sat 
up with an air of expectancy, looking 
intently at the dog, who was asleep on 
the rug in the middle of the room. I 
emptied my pipe, and began to feel in- 
terested. 

Something in King’s manner was im- 
pressive, suggesting shivery possibilities. 
Presently he pointed to the dog. The 
animal was twitching uneasily and whi- 
ning in his sleep, as dogs often do when 
dreaming. 

‘“* Now, 
whisper. 

As he spoke, the spaniel rose slowly 
to his feet and stood in a rigid attitude, 
with his head pointed toward the door. 
He seemed to be looking at something 
with intense attention. I glanced invol- 
untarily at the door—which King had 
closed and locked when I entered—and 
saw nothing. Still the dog stood rigid, 
like a pointer; and now he began to 
tremble violently, and to utter a low, 
moaning sound, so indescribably pathetic 
that it made my hair stand on end. 


watch!” said King in a 
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King grasped my arm, and I felt his 
hand tremble. 

“Watch, watch!” he whispered. 

The dog stood, shivering and moaning, 
for several minutes; then he walked 
slowly to the door, and turned and ° 
looked at King as if imploring his mas- 
ter to open it. 

“Get your hat,” King said in a low 
voice, reaching for his own. 

He unlocked and opened the door, 
and we noiselessly followed the dog 
along the silent corridor and down the 
stairs. King opened the front door, and 
Brownie cautiously descended the steps. 
As the moon was shining brightly, and 
the street was entirely deserted, it was 
easy to keep track of him. On reaching 
the sidewalk, the dog turned to the left 
and started off at a rapid walk down 
the street for four squares. Here he 
turned to the right and trotted into the 
lonely road that led to the cemetery. 
He never once looked back at us, or 
turned his head to right or left. 

‘““Where are we going?” I whispered 
to my companion, though I began to sus- 
pect our destination, as the white monu- 
ments of the cemetery loomed up in the 
moonlight. 

“Hush!” 
and see.” 

The gates of the cemetery were open, 
and the dog went straight down the cen- 
tral drive toward the stone vault in 
which Jenkins’s body had been deposited 
three weeks before. Coming to the 
grilled iron door, he reared himself 
against it, and stood on his hind legs, 
looking into the gloomy tomb. 

The moonlight, streaming through the 
barred windows, fell across the metallic 
casket which held the body of the dead 
millionaire ; and the dog, looking toward 
the coffin, stood still for several minutes, 
while I waited, holding my breath and 
wondering what would happen next. 

Suddenly Brownie dropped- on all 
fours and started back along the drive 
at a rapid walk. He passed within a 
foot of us, but seemed quite unaware of 
our presence. Back into the town he 
went: but instead of returning to King’s 
rooms, he made straight for the big 
five-story building where King and I 
were employed. He walked to the front 
door, and, rising on his hind legs, put 


answered King. ‘“ Wait 
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his fore paws against it as if he were 
trying to push it open. Then he re- 
sumed his natural position and turned to 
us, apparently noticing our presence for 
_the first time since we had left the 
house. He seemed to be asking us to 
open the store. 

Seeing that we made no move, the dog 
assumed a pitiful attitude of dejection, 
with his ears drooping and his head 
bowed. Then he began to tremble vio- 
lently, and suddenly, with a sharp bark, 
he came bounding toward us, leaping 
upon King and displaying every mani- 
festation of joy, as if he were greeting 
us after a long separation. It was plain 
that Brownie was himself again, and that 
the mysterious influence, whatever it had 
been, no longer possessed him. 

We walked slowly back to King’s 
room, with the dog frisking about us. 
When we arrived we lit our pipes, and 
sat for a while smoking and staring at 
each other in silence. 

“Tt began,” said King at last, “on 
the third night after old Jenkins died. 
It was several nights before I had sense 


enough to follow the dog; but, when I 
did, I went through the same perform- 


ance that you have seen to-night. Every 
night the same uncanny proceedings have 
been gone through with, in exactly the 
same way and at exactly the same hour. 
I’ve tried in vain to get Brownie to 
notice me, or to answer my call, while 
the spell was on him. While the ghostly 


power possessed him, he did not seem to,, 


be my dog at all. What do you make 
of it, Gage?” 

“Nothing,” I said. 
me.” 

“Well,” said King, “I’ve figured it 
out this way—every evening, at ten min- 
utes to twelve, something or somebody 
comes into this room and controls the 
dog. Whoever or whatever it is, it leads 
him to the vault where Jenkins’s body 
is lying, and then back to the store, 
where it leaves him. Evidently it wishes 
to get into the store, but for what pur- 
pose I simply cannot imagine.” 

“What shall we do about it?” I 
asked, feeling altogether mystified. 

“T want you to come back to-mor- 
row evening,” King went on, “and I’! 
have Robley come too; we'll see how it 
impresses him.” Robley was an execu- 


“Tt is beyond 
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tor of the estate, as well as manager of 
the store, of which he had been in charge 
since Jenkins’s death. ‘“ You'll come, 
won’t you?” King concluded. 

I consented readily, and went home, 
pondering on the strange events of the 
evening. 

The next night I was on hand at 
eleven, and found King and _ Robley 
waiting for me. Everything happened 
exactly as before. Just before mid- 
night the dog was controlled by the 
mysterious influence; he led us to the 
tomb, and back to the store again, where 
he tried in vain to induce us to open 
the door. ‘Then he seemed to regain 
consciousness, and to be overjoyed to 
see us. 

We all went back to King’s room, and 
sat down. King and I waited in some 
suspense for Robley’s solution of the 
mystery. He thought the matter over 
for several minutes, gazing meditatively 
at the dog. 

“We know that the lower animals,” 
he said at last, ‘are sometimes subject 
to hypnotic influence; witness the per- 
formances of the tamers and trainers of 
wild beasts. If this be so, why should 
not an unusually intelligent and sensitive 
dog, like Brownie, be subject to some 
outside mesmeric control? It is plain 
that something masters the dog, and 
leads him on this nightly errand. It is 
barely possible that it is the spirit of 


_ Jenkins, who is disquieted about some- 
Ahing—something important—something 


that he desires to communicate to us.” 

“What can it be?” said King. 

“T don’t “know,” said Robley; ‘“ but 
we must go on with the affair until we 
get to the very bottom of it. ‘To-morrow 
night I’ll bring the keys of the store, 
and we will follow Brownie into the 
building and see what he wants to show 
us. What do you say?” 

We agreed eagerly, and on the fol- 
lowing evening we met at the appointed 
time. The deg’s actions did not vary 
in any detail from those of the preceding 
nights. After visiting the tomb he led 
us to the store, and, as he turned to us, 
Robley stepped forward and slipped his 
key in the lock. 

“T’ll let you in, sir,” he said respect- 
fully, as the door swung open. 

The dog rushed in, and we followed, 
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hastily locking the door behind us, and 
striking some matches as we _ went. 
Brownie went cautiously down the long 
aisle between the dry-goods counters, and 
started to mount the stairs. 

“He is going to Jenkins’s private 
office,” said King in a thrilling whisper. 

Sure enough, Brownie led us to the 
door of the little glass-walled room on 
the second floor, from which the old 
tyrant, during his lifetime, had kept such 
vigilant watch upon his clerks. 

Robley unlocked the door, turning as he 
did so, the switch of the electric light. 
The spaniel went straight to the old desk 
before which the dead millionaire had 
spent so great a part of his waking hours, 
and pressed his nose against the middle 
drawer on the right-hand side. Robley 
promptly unlocked the desk, pulled out 
the drawer, and placed it on a chair. 
King and I crowded up beside him, 
shaking with excitement. The dog was 
apparently in an ecstasy of delight. 

The drawer contained nothing but a 
few folded papers. Robley opened them, 
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one by one, examining them all care- 
fully, and laid the last one down upon 
the desk with a look of intense disap- 
pointment. ‘They were merely receipted 
household bills. 

“There’s nothing there,” he said. 

The dog rose on his hind legs, and 
placed one paw on the drawer, as if 
anxious to examine it. King put it down 
on the floor. Brownie fretfully scratched 
at one side of it, looking up at us ap- 
pealingly. King picked it up again, 
and, holding it between his eyes and the 
light, saw that some minute object was 
wedged in the crack between the bottom 
and one of the sides of the drawer. 

“There’s something here,” he said, as 
he pried it out with his knife. 

At that instant the dog, with an eager 
whine, began jumping joyously upon 
King and the rest of us. The influence 
had suddenly left him. The recovery of 
the lost object had set the shade of the 
dead millionaire at rest. 

King held his find up to our aston- 
ished gaze. It was a silver dime. 





The Ninth 


Symphony 


BY MARIE BELDEN JAMES 


i began with a bet. If all men 

looked at all things from the same 
point of view, the world would be 
a peaceful, dreary place, and there 
wouldn’t be any bets. Brandow and 
Stover did not look at things from the 
same point of view, for Brandow was 
by nature a romanticist and Stover was 
a realist. 

They did not look at Cartage from the 
same point of view. Stover saw him 
merely as the man who could not make 
a noise even remotely resembling the 
“Merry Widow Waltz” after every 
hand-organ in New York had been play- 
ing it for weeks. But Brandow per- 
ceived in Cartage the fine, sensitive sus- 
ceptibilities of an artist. 

There. was no unfair advantage about 
the bet. It was as simple and honest 
as a plain difference of opinion. Cartage 
told his story to Brandow and Stover 
when the three were together one night, 
and afterward “Brandow and Stover bet 


Didn’t the blind read by touch? 


concerning the truth of it. Brandow 
believed it. Stover did not. 

Cartage came from Los Angeles. It 
was a golden city, he told them, a city 
of angels; and there was one out there 
with golden lights in her hair, and 
golden tones in her voice, whom he had 
loved. 

Cartage had no golden tones in his 
own voice, and no ear for any others— 
except hers; but she was a great lover 
of music, and it had been his pleasure 
to take her wherever there was music to 
be heard. And Cartage said she had 
taught him to remember the music they 
had heard together, so that he would 
recognize nearly all of it when he heard 
it again. 

Music, she had said, was as much a 
sense as hearing or seeing or tasting. 
And he knew, of course, that when peo- 
ple were deprived of one of those senses 
they developed another to take its place. 
He 
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must find some sense, she said, which 
would take the place of his withheld 
sense of music. ‘Then she had helped 
him find it. 

It had happened one day in winter, 
when they drove past a frozen swamp, 
and Cartage lifted his head and drew 
in his breath a little. 

“Why do you do that?” she had asked. 

“Why ”—he hesitated a_ little—“I 
can always smell the arbutus when I pass 
through here.” 

She smiled. ‘Then, quick as a flash, 
she sang part of a strange, wonderful 
melody. 

“The name of that is the Ninth Sym- 
phony,” she said. “Can you still smell 
the arbutus? ” 

“Ves. Why?” 
would not tell him. 

An hour later she suddenly sang the 
melody again. 

“What's the name 
manded. 

“The Ninth Symphony,’ 
without a second’s hesitation. 

“How did you know?” she cried 
eagerly. 

“ Why ’—a light began to break over 
his face—“ I smelled the arbutus, just as 
I did when you sang that before and 
told me its name.” 

After that, the musical evenings had 
been joys to them both. At first, 
Cartage used to think of some particular 
scent during each number; and after- 
ward, on the way home, the girl would 
sing the airs over to him and make hi 
name them; but, after a while, when h 
had used nearly all known odors, he 
found that the exertion of thinking up 
new ones was needless. He had only 
to shut his eyes and listen intently to the 
music, and strange, delicate perfumes 
would come to him of themselves—per- 
fumes of which he did not know the 
name, which he had not even known to 
exist. Some of them, he felt convinced, 
never had existed for any one save him- 
self. And always, with the repetition 
of the music, the same delicate scent re- 
turned to him. 

Then he had come away from Los 
Angeles and the girl. Because he trust- 
ed Brandow and Stover, he told them 
why he had come away; but it is not 
part of this story. 


he asked, but she 


of she de- 


it? 


’ 


he replied 
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He did not expect to see the girl again 
—that was the worst of it; but he bore 
it as well as he could, and he had always 
kept on developing the strange sense she 
had found for him. Now, he declared, 
though he could not reproduce a single 
note of any musical composition ever 
written, he could recognize and name 
any melody which he had heard, and of 
which he had known the name. 

After Cartage finished telling them, 
Brandow and Stover went away and 
argued about the truth of the story. 
Stover said it was intpossible. He said 
that no doubt Cartage thought he could 
do the miracle he claimed, but the reason 
he thought so was because he had bub- 
bles in his think-tank. Stover was not 
a very refined man. 

Brandow said that very likely Cartage 
did have bubbles, but they were bubbles 
full of delicate perceptions, which only 
a fine mind could comprehend. He said 
he knew Cartage could do what he 
claimed ; and as for Stover’s think-tank, 
it was a vacuum. 

Stover said he would be willing to bet 
that Cartage couldn't. 

Brandow said he’d take the bet. He 
added that the next day was Sunday, and 
would be a convenient occasion to settle 
the matter. They would take Cartage 
to the band concert in the park, where 
the program would be made up of things 
that everybody had heard. If Cartage 
did not name three-fourths of them cor- 
rectly, Brandow would pay Stover a 
hundred dollars. If he did, Stover 
would pay Brandow a hundred dollars. 

Stover said that suited him, and added 
that if he did not win the bet he would 
eat his hat. This clinched the matter, 
and they put up the stakes. 


II 


Ir was hot in the park, and very 
crowded. The little slants of pale sun- 
light that wedged themselves in touched 
the grass and the trees, and now and 
then the faces of the people, with queer 
golden tones. Brandow noticed it as he 
and Stover and Cartage made their way 
through the throng to a bench in front 
of the band-stand. 

They had told Cartage about the bet, 
laughing a little lest he should take it too 
seriously. It would have been well if 
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the girl of the golden city had found for 
Cartage a substitute for that sense of 
humor which was even more deplorably 
lacking in him than a sense of tone. He 
had protested angrily that he could make 
good. 

It chanced that the first two numbers 
on the program were things that Cartage 
had never heard before, and the blank 
look on his face pleased Stover greatly. 
Then, just as a man behind them was 
making a great disturbance by getting 
up to give a lady a seat, the band began 
to play the third selection. A familiar, 
delightful perfume came to Cartage, and 
he closed his eyes. 

“Well, Cartage, are you on to this 
one?” asked Stover. 

Cartage opened his eyes, and there was 
a brightness in them. He drew in a 
little gasp of breath. 

“Why, yes,” he murmured ; 
the Ninth Symphony!” 

“The Ninth Symphony!” 
grasped him by the arm. 


ce 


it’s— 


Brandow 
“Are you 
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crazy, Cartage? Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony!” 

But Cartage did not mind. 
smiling. 

“The Ninth Symphony,” he repeated 
softly. “‘ I—I can smell the arbutus!” 

With a gasp Brandow released his hold 
and stared helplessly at the grinning 
Stover. The band was playing a jing- 
ling march from a late comic opera. 

The lady who had taken the seat be- 
hind them leaned over and laid her hand 
on Cartage’s shoulder. He turned quick- 
ly and saw her face; then his own went 
very white, and Stover and Brandow 
looked away. When they turned back, 
Cartage and the lady were talking eager- 
ly, their hands clasped as if they had 
begun to shake hands and had forgotten 
to stop, and the hand-shake had grown 
into a Caress. 

There were golden lights in her hair 
and golden tones in her voice, and at the 
belt of her white dress was a great cluster 
of fragrant arbutus. 


He was 





Barney 


Captaia 


BY FREEMAN 


**T\ON’T laugh, Edward! ‘The Old 

Homestead’ is funny enough 
on the stage, but it’s no joke in one’s 
own house.” 

“You brought it upon 
Edna,” protested Mr. Sterling. 

““T know I asked him. But ‘ Come and 
see us in New York’ doesn’t mean ‘ Come 
any old time, without warning.’ And 
now he’s here, we’ve got to treat him 
well.” 

“We have! If Captain - Barney 
fancies we fail to show him proper atten- 
tion, we may as well wipe Hardyport off 
our map next summer. No more fishing- 
trips in his catboat! No more fancy 
mackerel!” 

“ But this 
she wailed. 
Mudge’s.” 

“Well, it isn’t very far. The cap- 
tain won’t object to going along.” 

“Edward Sterling! Don’t pretend 
you’ve forgotten! This is the evening 
Patty expects Conrona.” 


yourself, 


9 


nights ! 
to Patty 


night of all 
“We're going 


's Granad Opera 


PUTNEY, JR. 

‘““Con—who? Oh, the woman singer 
from the Cosmopolitan? ” 

“Edward! Think how I’ve _ been 
looking forward to this evening! Patty’s 
been bragging so much. And if I can 
only meet Conrona—you know she and 
your cousin studied together in Paris!” 

“Deep schemer! What are you go- 
ing to do—invite the prima donna 
here? ”’ 

“Exactly—for next Sunday. I’ve 
heard she thought a great deal of your 
cousin—” 

“So you will use my cousin as a link 
to connect you with Conrona? Good! 
But can’t I stay home and play checkers 
with Captain Barney?” 

“Certainly not! It’s your cousin, you 
know!” 

“So I’m a link, too! Well, all we 
can do is to get the old man a ticket to 
a theater. J’ll try and make it up to 
him to-morrow.” 

Across the gleaming white and silver 
of the Sterlings’ dinner-table, Captain 
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Barney listened to his host’s explanation, 
but he declined the offered theater-ticket 
with a shake of his gray head. 

“Sorry ye got a v’yage planned fur 
ter-night, Ed, but I cal’late I better not 
resk goin’ out again till daylight. Them 
streets o’ yourn air hard to navigate with- 
out a pilot. I got lost three times this 
afternoon, comin’ up here from the Fall 
River boat.” 

“T’d risk you,” 
“But do as you please. 
early, aren’t we, Edna?” 

“Yes, Conrona keeps early hours. 
Patty emphasized that. We ought to be 
home before eleven.” 

The captain looked at her reproach- 
fully. ; 

“Oh, don’t sit up for us, if you’re 
sleepy,” Sterling assured him. ‘‘ Make 
yourself at home. Plenty of papers and 
books in the library. If you want any- 
thing to eat or drink, call the maid, or— 
there’s the sideboard. Help yourself.” 

“Thankee. I cal’late I’ll set a while 
in the front room. Air ye goin’ fur?” 

“Only near by. You've probably 


Sterling laughed. 
We're going 


heard that we New Yorkers don’t know 
our near neighbors, but this is one of the 
exceptions.” 

For a half hour after their departure 
the captain listlessly read the evening 


paper. Then, yawning, he passed to a 
study of the pictures on the walls, ex- 
amined the bronzes at the foot of the 
stairs, remarked on the wood-carving in 
the hall, and finally opened the front 
door. 

“Seems good,” he remarked, “ter git 
a breath o’ cool air, even if ’tain’t off the 
sea. Now, what in time! Ye don’t 
s’pose them people air comin’ here?” 

An electric brougham had drawn up 
at the curb; as the old man looked, there 
alighted from it a richly garmented and 
furred lady and a large gentleman in a 
long, heavy coat. There was a word of 
direction, the chauffeur touched his cap, 
and, as the brougham swept silently 
away, the couple turned and made their 
way directly up the steps. 

“Blessed if they ain’t comin’ here 
murmured the captain. He retreated 
hurriedly to the vestibule. ‘ Blessed if 
I—p’raps I better shet the—” 

He was too late. The lady hurried by 
him, and the gentleman followed close- 
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ly. As Captain Barney did shut the 
door, the lady turned, a look of perplex- 
ity in her face, which he now saw for 
the first time under the light. 

“ Pollie Conroy!” he exclaimed. 

“Why, Captain Barney! How in the 
world did you get here?” 

“Jest got in from Hardyport! 
don’t this beat time?” 

“Tt certainly does. 
since—” 

‘““ Nine years last‘summer since ye wuz 
down ter see us. Ye don’t show it, 
though. Jest you take off them things 
and come in the parlor! And—TI ain’t 
shook hands with your gentleman 
friend.”’ 

The big man advanced, smiling and 
puzzled, and Miss Conroy introduced 
them, , 

“He speaks very little English,” she 
explained to the captain. “I’m afraid 
I shall have to do most of the talking. 
But tell me, what house am I in? Isn’t 
this No. 207?” 

“Your driver must have missed his 
reck’nin’. This is No. 211. Ed Sterling 
and his wife live here, and I’m visitin’ 
‘em. They went out, an’ left me an’ 
two hired gals down cellar ter keep 
house. I’d take it mighty kind if ye’d 
come in an’ set a while.” 

“T will, if you’ll tell me all about the 
Hardyport people.” 

“Tl do it! But ter pay me fur it, 
yell have ter sing me a song, same’s ye 
used to!” 

She shed her outer garments in a heap 
on the hall seat, and they sat and talked 
like two old gossips, while the big man 
nodded and smiled. Then, after the 
captain had declared he was “ talked 
out,” came his promised pay. Polly 
Conroy sat at the piano and sang some 
of the old songs that Captain Barney 
called for. Then, when he gave her the 
choice of what she herself liked, she 
threw her head back and began’ some- 
thing long and strange, which, although 
the words were in a foreign tongue, 
somehow crept into the captain’s being 
and took him wandering far away 
through dim, green forests, such as he 
had dreamed of in his youth. And when 
the big man suddenly rose to his feet and 
joined in, the swelling flood of the mu- 
sic shrank the captain into the depths of 


Now, 


Why, it’s years 
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his chair, as his New England blood 
fought against the strange emotions that 
gripped his soul. 

II 


Ir was after eleven when the Sterlings 
came home, to find Captain Barney still 
sitting up. 

“Edna kind o’ put out over suthin’?” 
he asked shrewdly, as the lady withdrew. 

‘Well, yes,” admitted Edward. “She 
—I don’t know whether you understand 
how important some things seem to 
women, captain—but she expected to 
make a lady’s acquaintance to-night and 
didn’t succeed. The lady was very late 
in arriving, and Ecna barely had a 
chance to speak to her.” 

“Um! Wall, I hope Edna’ll git over 
it. I got suthin’ ter confess myself. I 
been havin’ comp’ny while you wuz 
gone.” 

“ Company?” 

“ Ayep! Pollie Conroy, a gal I used 
ter know in Hardyport, where she came 
summers. She an’ her gentleman friend 


came ter the front door, lookin’ fur the 
wrong house, and I made ’em come in 


an’ set a while. We had a mighty good 
time talkin’ about the old days down at 
Hardyport, an’ then they both on ’em 
sang songs. Pollie, she sings in theaters 
now, I b’lieve. P’raps ye’ve heard of 
her?” 


“T don’t remember the name. 
like some chorus-girl. Who 
man?” 

“An Eyetalian. I don’t recollect his 
name, but I take it he’s in the same busi- 
ness. An’ say, Ed, I remembered what 
you said about the sideboard, an’ not 
knowin’ jest the brands o’ your goods, I 
told him ter take his ch’ice.” 

“And did he?” 

“ He picked out the queer-shaped bot- 
tle with the basket around it. I tasted 
the stuff myself.” 

“The Chianti? ” 

“T guess so. I ain’t impolite enough 
ter run down a man’s victuals in his own 
house, but if all liquor tasted ez bad ez 
that stuff does there wouldn’t be no tem- 
perance questicn ter bother with. Any- 
how, the feller he put away most o’ the 
bottle. But I got more ter own up to.” 

“Tell it to Edna,” laughed Sterling. 
“She’s coming up-stairs.” 


Sounds 
was the 
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“Who on earth has been here, cap- 
tain? The cook and Norah are all gig- 
gles and tears, and all I can get out of 
them is something about a lady and a big 
man singing a song. Norah says she saw 
his picture in the Sunday paper, and 
she’s sure it was Harti.” 

‘Sartin,” agreed Captain Barney. “I 
remember the name now. You ought ter 
seen him drink that Ky—what d’ye call 
it? But, Edna, I got ter confess—’ 

“Harti! The great tenor! In my 
house! But Conrona told Patty he left 
her at the Mudges’ door, because he 
needed rest.” 

“Maybe Conrona has been here, too,” 
suggested Edward. 

“Only Pollie Conroy. 
want ter own up—” 

“Why Conrona is Mary Conroy in 
private life. You ought to know that, 
Edward! Oh, why wasn’t I at home? 
How did she happen to stay, Captain 
Barney?” 

“T taught her ter swim when she wuz 
a little gal, and her folks used ter come 
summers ter Hardyport. Old friends 
we are. She used to sing better’n she 
does now. That was before she went ter 


And, Edna, I 


“Europe an’ got them wiggles in her 


voice. And one other thing, Edna, I’ll 
have ter own—” 

“ Conrona!” 
Harti!” 

“You’re not impressed a bit, captain 
Sterling broke in. ‘ Do you realize that 
you’ve had a private recital from a lead- 
ing prima donna and one of the most 
famous men in the world? Why, that 
man Harti’s voice is gold! He gets a 
thousand dollars just for singing a song 
into a phonograph!” 

Captain Barney’s 
with a thump. 
“Gosh!” he exclaimed. “It’s wuth 
it, though, fur them that’s got money. 
Why, there wuz once while he sang that 
I wanted ter crawl behind the pianner 
an’ cry. But, Edna, I done suthin’ worse 
than have ’em here. It wuz kind o’ 
cheeky o’ me, without askin’ you, and I 
hope it won’t bother ye, nor make the 
cook mad, but I—I— invited both on ’em 
ter come ter dinner here Sunday.” 

“ You did!” Edna’s eyes were round. 

“ Yes’m ; and that ain’t the worst of it. 
They’re both comin’!” 


“ And 


she murmured. 


? 


chair came down 





CHILDREN WHO WILL BE KINGS 


BY THEODORE 


URING the last few years there 
} has been an unusual number of 
changes among the crowned 
heads of Europe. Within a decade, three 
kings have been murdered, besides an em- 
press, a queen, and a crown prince—a 
sinister comme it upon twentieth-century 
civilization. In Servia, the" assassination 
of the sovereign and his consort brought 
a new royal line to the throne; in Italy 
and Portugal, the slain monarchs were 
succeeded by their sons. In England, in 
Sweden, and in Denmark, aged rulers 
passed away, to be replaced in due course 
by their heirs apparent. In Saxony, the 
present century has seen three kings— 
the veteran Albert, his brother George, 
‘and George’s son Augustus. The peace- 
ful revolution that made Norway inde- 
pendent added a new sovereign and a 
new dynasty to the gilded roll. 

in all, during the last nine years, nine 
kings have been crowned, besides a new 
Pope, and not reckoning half a dozen 
changes in the headship af the minor 
German states. 

The “old guard” of the royal brother- 
hood now consists of Francis Joseph of 
Austria, Leopold of Belgium, Charles of 
Rumania, Nicholas of Montenegro, and 
George of Greece. All these five are 
men of more than sixty, and have reigned 
for more than forty years. The two 
patriarchs of the group are Francis 
Joseph — oldest both in age (seventy- 
eight) and in years of service (sixty)— 
and the Belgian king, who is seventy- 
three. Other monarchs who have passed 
their sixtieth birthday are Edward VII— 
who was sixty-seven on November 9— 
Abdul Hamid of Turkey, Frederick of 
Denmark, Peter of Servia, William of 
Wiirttemberg, and the insane Otto of 
Bavaria. 

It is rather curious that after this 
. numerous company of septuagenarians 
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and sexagenarians there should be a long 
interval before we come to the younger 
group of monarchs. Except a few Ger- 


-man princelings, the next in age are 


Gustav of Sweden, who has just turned 
fifty, and the strenuous German Kaiser, 
who will reach the half-century mark on 
January 27. Three other sovereigns are 
in the forties—Ferdinand of Bulgaria, 
Augustus of Saxony, and Nicholas of 
Russia; two in the thirties — Victor 
Emanuel of Italy and Haakon of Nor- 
way; while below thirty there are only 
three—Wilhelmina of Holland, Alfonso 
of Spain, and Manuel of Portugal. 

It may be noted that Alfonso, though 
youngest of all save his neighbor of the 
smaller Iberian kingdom, has reigned 
longer than any except half a dozen. 
He is the only ruler who was literally 
born in the purple, having been King 
of Spain since he drew his first breath 
in the palace at Madrid twenty - two 
years ago on May 17 last. 


EUROPE’S FUTURE SOVEREIGNS 


The oldest heir to a European throne 
—again excluding the German principal- 
ities, and also Turkey, whose dynastic 
arrangements are a state mystery—is the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand of Austria, 
the emperor’s nephew, who will be forty- 
five on December 18. Next to him, and 
oldest of the direct heirs, is the Prince 
of Wales, who was forty-three on June 3. 
The Crown Prince of Rumania is two 
months younger, and others who have 
passed forty are those of Montenegro 
and of Greece; but most of the heirs ap- 
parent are quite young. The Czarevitch 
Alexis of Russia is only four, and the 
Infante Alfonso of Spain, youngest of 
them all, was born only last year (May 
10, 1907). Nevertheless, as will be seen 
from the engraving on page 399, the 
little Spanish prince has already been 
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made into a miniature soldier. The child, 
whose present title is Prince of the As- 
turias, and who, if he lives to succeed his 
father, will be known as Alfonso XIV, 


BE KINGS 899 
girls, and have only just begun to walk 
with uncertain steps. 

The severance of Norway from Swe- 
den, and the crowning of Prince Charles 
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KING ALFONSO XIII OF SPAIN, 


PRINCE OF THE 


From a phetograph bs 


wears tne vrilliant uniform of a Spanish 

officer, with shoulder-straps and belt and 

sword, at an age when other boys are 

dressed in little frocks or ‘“ rompers,” 

indistinguishable from those worn by 
12 


AND HIS LITTLE SON AND HEIR, 
ASTURIAS, 


ALFONSO, 


BORN MAY IO, 


1907 


Madrid 


Iransen, 


of Denmark, brother of the present 
Danish king, as Haakon VII, took place 
only three years ago. King Haakon had 
already been married in 1896 to the 
Princess Maud of Great Britain, young- 
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est daughter of King Edward VII; and 
his heir, the Crown Prince Olaf, was 
born as a Danish prince in 1903. 
Norway and Sweden are still somewhat 
out of sympathy with each other, because 
of the break in their political relations ; 
but the crown prince of the latter coun- 
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than is usual among heirs to royalty, for 
it was not until he was nearly thirty that 
he married Princess Alexandrina of 
Mecklenburg - Schwerin. She has _ pre- 
sented him with two sons, Prince Chris- 
tian Frederick, who is nine years old, 
and Prince Knud, a year younger. 
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THE CROWN PRINCE OF SWEDEN, WITH THE CROWN PRINCESS (FORMERLY PRINCESS MARGARET 
OF CONNAUGHT) AND THEIR TWO CHILDREN, PRINCES GUSTAV ADOLF AND SIGVARD 


From a photograth by Grapes, Stockholm 


try—Gustav Adolf, Duke of Scania— 


has also a British wife, the Princess 
Margaret Victoria, daughter of Prince 
Arthur, better known as the Duke of 
Connaught. Their two children are both 
boys. ‘The elder, named Gustav Adolf 
—after his father, and after the great 
seventeenth-century king who is one of 
the national heroes of Sweden—is now 
in his third year, while his younger 
brother, Prince Sigvard, was born in 
June, 1907. 

The Crown Prince of Denmark, Prince 
Christian, is now thirty-eight years of 
age. He remained a bachelor longer 


The Prussian crown prince, who was 
rather unpopular for a time, has become 
much better liked since his marriage to 
the attractive princess Cecilie of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, the younger sister of 
the Crown Princess of Denmark. ‘Their 
little son, Prince William Frederick— 
born July 4, 1906—who is the presump- 
tive heir to the German Empire and the 
Prussian kingdom, is a winsome, healthy 
boy, who already shows much quickness 
at learning the rather complicated ways 
of the imperial court of Berlin. His 
mother, like the mother of the present 
Kaiser, is thoroughly domestic in her 








CHILDREN WHO WiLL BE KINGS 














THE CROWN PRINCESS OF DENMARK (FORMERLY PRINCESS ALEXANDRINA OF MECKLENBURG- 
SCHWERIN ), WITH HER TWO SONS, PRINCES CHRISTIAN FREDERICK AND KNUD 


From a photograph by Paetz, Copenhagen 
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tastes—as much so as the Czarina, who 
is said to be never quite so happy as 
when she is romping with her children 
in the nursery. 

The Czar has only one son, but the 
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sons, are being educated on the same 
lines as were followed in the training of 
their father, who throughout his boyhood 
led the simple life of an English school- 
boy and naval cadet. 














THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCESS (FORMERLY DUCHESS CECILIE OF 
MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN), WITH HER ELDEST SON, PRINCE 
WILLIAM FREDERICK, BORN JULY 4, 1906 


From a photograph by Bieber, Berlin 


royal house of Romanoff has so many 
branches that it is in no danger of ex- 
tinction. The dynastic situation in Great 
Britain is somewhat similar, for though 
the Prince of Wales is the only surviving 
son of Edward VII, there are already 
five healthy lads in the next generation. 
These young princes, the king’s grand- 


Great Britain, Germany, Russia, Spain, 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, there- 
fore, all have youthful heirs to the throne ; 
and it is a good thing, not only for their 
own people, but for the world, that these 
future sovereigns should be brought up 
so sensibly as to insure the proverbial 
sound mind within a sound body. 
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THE FILM AND THE FLESH 
OF pistete: KR theater turned 

moving pictures. Alas 
decay of the drama!” 

Such is a typical comment on the en- 
croachment of the film into the field of 
the flesh-and-blood performer. But a bit 
of sober reflection should convince even 
the most ardent advocate of the stage for 
players rather than the white screen that 
what draws people to the biograph houses 
is not the desire to sit in the dark and look 
at eye-racking pictorial monstrosities, but 
their thrifty eagerness to substitute a 
paltry dime for the dollar or two that 


over to 
for the 


NANNETTE COMSTOCK, STARRING IN THE NEW PLAY, ‘‘JET 


a regular show, containing real actors, 
would cost them. 

An example in point is furnished by 
the vaudeville public’s contrasted attitude 
toward John J. Hayes, the Marathon 
victor at last summer’s Olympic games, 
and toward the films that show how he 
won the race. Both have recently been 
on view in New York, at the same per- 
formance, and for the one price of ad- 
mission. ‘The pictures came first, and 
the people sat stolidly watching them 
with only languid interest, for were they 
not soon to behold the real thing, the 
hero in the flesh? 


From her latest photograth by Sarony, New York 
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And, by the way, whoever arranged 
Hayes’s entertainment was wise in his 
day and generation. Instead of writing 
a set speech for the former dry-goods 
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it by heart. All the faulty grammar 
is retained, likewise the false starts, with 
the result that the audience gains the 
impression that the young man is telling 











THELMA RAYE, WHO WAS ELSA IN THE LONDON GAIETY PRODUCTION OF 
‘‘THE GIRLS OF GOTTENBERG” 


From her latest photograth by the Dover Street Studios, London 


salesman to reel off like an automaton, his 
mentor must have told him fo relate in 
his own way the story of his experience 
in the race, had it taken down by a 


stenographer, and then made-him learn | 


his story for the first time, especially for 
the people who hear it. Of course, as 
a piece of dramatic art, it is hopeless; 
but for vivid realism the thing has Ibsen 
and Bernard Shaw completely outdis- 
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BILLIE BURKE AND HER ENGLISH LEADING MAN, CYRIL KEIGHTLEY, IN A SCENE FROM 
SUCCESSFUL COMEDY, ‘‘LOVE WATCHES” 


From a phetograph by Sarony, New Vork 
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FRANCES STARR, WHO MADE HER MARK AS JUANITA, THE SPANISH-AMERICAN HEROINE IN ‘“‘ THE 
ROSE OF THE RANCHO,” AND WHO 1S NOW ABOUT TO APPEAR IN 
A NEW PLAY BY DAVID BELASCO 


From her latest photograth by the Misses Selby, New York 
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tanced. It is a long way ahead of the 
old dime-museum trick where a man who 
had jumped off the Brooklyn Bridge, or 
a boy who had been bitten by a mad dog, 
simply sat on a plat- 

form and let himself 

be stared at along 

with the bearded 

lady and the two- 

headed calf. 


THIS TAIL WAGS THE 
DOG 


“You have one of 
the most interesting 
stories I have ever 
read; but from the 
standpoint of con- 
struction, I am sorry 
to say it is not what 
it should be.” 

So wrote a New 
York manager to an 
author in returning 
the manuscript of a 
three - act drama. 
The criticism ap- 
plies with singular 
fidelity to ‘The 
Fighting Hope,” by 
William J. Hurlbut, 
in which David Be- 
lasco presented 
Blanche Bates. ‘The 
play is in three 
acts, and contains 
only five characters. 
As it stands, the 
first act goes for 
nothing, being little 
more than a preface. 
Indeed, nothing real- 
ly happens until 
about a quarter to 
ten; all the pre- 
ceding time is occu- 
pied in talk — talk 
which moves mostly 
in circles. The char- 
acters are brought on the stage, not be- 
cause it is inevitable that they should ap- 
pear just then, but because the author 
knows that soliloquies are not tolerated 
nowadays in well-regulated playhouses, 
and he must therefore have somebody on 
hand to listen to the spoken thoughts of 
his heroine. Furthermore, the long arm 
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THEODOSIA DE CAPPET, 
CHICAGO PRODUCTION OF ‘‘THE DEVIL’ 
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of coincidence is utilized with a fre- 
quency that should put the nickel libra- 
ries to the blush for their neglected op- 
portunities. 


WHO IS OLGA IN HENRY W. SAVAGE'’S 


From a photograph 


The pith of the plot lies in the fact 
that a woman, disguised as a secretary 
to a rich man in the effort to find among 
his papers evidence to clear her convict 
husband — quite @ Ja “Lion and the 
Mouse,” you see—discovers proof  posi- 
tive, not of that husband’s innocence, 
but of his guilt. Although she has 
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learned to love the millionaire, on the 
impulse of the moment she burns this 
letter, the absence of which may send 
him to jail in place of the other. Then 
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keeping: the really innocent millionaire 
out of prison. 

There is strong meat here, you see, but 
it is all contained in the last act. The 


FRITZI SCHEFF, STARRING IN ‘‘THE PRIMA DONNA,” A NEW COMIC OPERA BY THE 


“ 


AUTHORS OF 


MLLE. MODISTE” 


From her latest photograth by Garraway, New York 


comes the question whether she shall go 
on the witness-stand and swear to the 
contents of the burned document, there- 
by condemning her guilty husband and 


drama is begun too far back, or else it 
should be turned into a curtain-raiser 
and relieved of its sixty minutes of pad- 
ding. In spite of these drawbacks, the 
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LILY ELSIE, AS SONIA IN THE ENGLISH PRODUCTION OF ©‘ THE MERRY WIDOW,” 
NOW IN ITS SECOND YEAR AT DALY'S THEATER, IN LONDON 


From her latest photograph by Foulsham & Banfield, London 
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public is crowding the Stuyvesant at 
every performance for the sake of the 
play’s concluding thrills. 

The newspaper notices of ‘‘ The Fight- 
ing Hope” were not the least notable 
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refuses to work immediately to a climax 
and then taper itself away.” Another 
reviewer, who declared that Belasco has 
achieved his greatest popular success 
since the night when he produced “ Du 


FRANCES RING, LEADING WOMAN WITH WILLIAM COURTENAY AS HILDA McTAVISH 
IN EUGENE WALTER'S PLAY, ‘‘ THE WOLF” 


From her latest photograph by Morrison, Chicago 


thing about it. The morning Sun and 
the Evening Post were both decidedly 
severe; the rest of the dailies told the 
truth, but left the reader to infer that 
the play was a remarkable one. One of 
these critics, whom Mr. Belasco quoted 
conspicuously in his big advertisement, 
wroie that it “is audacious because it 


Barry,” also said of Mr. Hurlbut that 
“for nearly two whole acts he deliber- 
ately lulled his first-night audience into 
the belief that in watching ‘The Fight- 
ing Hope’ they were gradually approach- 
ing the finish of a drama of contem- 
porary American life which contained so 
few high lights that it seemed almost 
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MARIE LOHR, AS MARGUERITE IN BEERBOHM TREE'S NEW VERSION OF “‘ FAUST, 
MAJESTY’S THEATER, LONDON—MISS LOHR CREATED IN LONDON THE PART 
PLAYED IN NEW YORK BY BILLIE BURKE IN ‘‘MY WIFE’ 


AT HIS 


’ 


From her latest photograph by the Dover Street Studios, London 
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OLIVE WYNDHAM, LEADING WOMAN WITH WILLIAM T. 


AS ETHEL GRANGER-SIMPSON IN 


‘*THE MAN FROM HOME” 


HODGE, 


From her latest photograph by Morrison, Chicago 


commonplace, and was played with such 
supreme naturalness by the little com- 


pany of five actors that of its 
scenes seemed trite.” 

Now, I submit that it is scarcely fair 
to ask an audience to pay two dollars 
for a three-act show which, even accord- 
ing to its strongest admirers, does not 
grip you with action until it is two- 
thirds over. I know that musical com- 
edies sometimes win out on a single song, 
but I have yet to learn of a drama that 
can long maintain its equilibrium on an 


many 


equally narrow foundation. Hen- 
ry W. Savage only asks you to 
pay a dollar and a half to see 
his “ Devil” at the Garden Thea- 
ter. That is quite enough, when 
you consider that the version he 
offers was made from a bungling 
German translation because Oliver 
Herford, the adapter, does not 
read Hungarian, and that Edwin 
Stevens, as Satan, is far inferior 
to George Arliss at the Belasco. 
No money would hire me to sit 
through the Garden “ Devil” a 
second time, and it would be mar- 
tyrdom to endure again the first 
two acts of “The Fighting 
Hope”; and yet Mr. Belasco 
may not relish the suggestion that 
the latter is worth only a dollar 
and a half, with the “ Devil” at 
his other house packing them in 
at two dollars a seat. 

The acting of ‘“ The Fighting 
Hope” is excellent. Miss Bates 
lets herself go beautifully in that 
last act, as if rejoiced to be free 
from the weary talk of the first 
two. Next to her, John W. Cope 
scores most, as the bachelor con- 
fidential man with no opinion of 
women. Mr. Cope first swam into 
metropolitan ken as the friend of 
the hero in “The Heir to the 
Iloorah”’?; then he became So- 
nora in “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” and after that Ainkaid in 
“The Rose of the Rancho.” 

The presence of Miss Bates at 
the Stuyvesant Theater recalls the 
fact that last January it lopked 
very much as if she were about 
to follow in the footsteps of Mrs. 
Carter, and to desert the Belasco 
banner. At that time she sent a tele- 
gram to a New York daily thus worded: 


I shall not be under Mr. Belasco’s man- 
agement next season. Further than that I 
am at present unable to speak for publica- 
tion. 


For two seasons Miss Bates had been 
traveling with ‘ The Girl of the Golden 
West,” which she was quite content to 
do as long as she could look forward 
to a new play in the season of 1908- 
1909. But when it came to her ears that 
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Frances Starr was to be the favored one 
to succeed Mr. Warfield at the Stuy- 
vesant, she naturally felt that she had a 
grievance. Relations between the actress 
and the manager were not restored to 
their former amenity until the summer, 
for after the Stuyvesant closed the bill- 
board in front of the theater proclaimed 
that it would reopen in the autumn “ with 
Miss Frances Starr in a new play ’— 
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an announcement that was subsequently 
erased. 

Mr. Belasco states that the manuscript 
of “ The Fighting Hope” was submitted 


to him last spring by Mr. Hurlbut, who 
comes from Illinois, is about thirty years 
old, and has recently been an illustrator 
on the daily newspapers in New York. 
What the manager does not tell us is 
whether the piece was originally intended 


LILLIAN ALBERTSON, WHO CREATED THE LEADING CHARACTER, EMMA BROOKS, IN 
‘* PAID IN FULL,’’ AND WHO IS STILL PLAYING IT IN THE NEW YORK COMPANY 


From her latest photograph by White, New York 
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DORIS KEANE, WHO BECAME FAMOUS AS RACHEL, IN ‘‘THE HYPOCRITES,’ WHO PLAYED A BOY’S 
PART IN ‘‘THE LIKES O' ME” IN THE EARLY AUTUMN, AND WHO WAS THEN LOANED 
BY CHARLES FROHMAN TO THE LIEBLERS FOR MARGARET ELLEN IN 
‘““ HIS WIFE'S FAMILY,’ WITH ARNOLD DALY 


From her latest photegraph by Sarouy, New York 
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for Miss Starr’s use, until he found that 
Miss Bates really meant business and 
would not renew her contract unless she 
was permitted to come into New York 
with a new drama. Neither does Mr. 
Belasco give out that ‘The Fighting 
Hope,” when he first saw it, was a one- 
act play, and that it was his own sug- 
gestion to expand it into three. 


LONDON IN THE WAKE OF NEW YORK 


As long ago as when “ Trilby” and 
“The Prisoner of Zenda ’’—which latter 
James K. Hackett has just been very 
successful in reviving—were new, New 
York saw these rare birds, successful 
dramatizations of best-sellers, before 
London had a view of them. It was the 
same, if I mistake not, with “ The Little 
Minister,” and it has since been so with 
“The Thief,” “The Hypocrites,” and a 
long list of important plays. During the 
present year, New York had its “ Servant 
in the House ’—written by an English- 
man—in the early spring, while on Sep- 
tember 1 London saw the same motive— 
the embodiment of Christ in a human 


character—presented in Jerome K. Je- 
rome’s new play for Forbes Robertson, 
“ The Passing of the Third Floor Back.” 
Then, again, New York’s two Devils 


jumped into the dramatic arena on 
August 18 against Beerbohm ‘Tree’s 
Mephistopheles, in a different version of 
“ Faust,” on September 5 at His Ma- 
jesty’s. 

The early London hits appear to be 
“What Every Woman Knows,” by 
Barrie, which Maude Adams is to enact 
in New York, and “ Idols,” dramatized 
from W. J. Locke’s novel, with which 
Evelyn Millard entered upon her career 
as actress-manager. 

Once more has an American play gone 
to the wall in the West End. This time 
it was “ Paid in Full,” which the critics 
praised — they also praised ‘ The Lion 
and the Mouse” and “ Strongheart ”—- 
but which the Englishman and his wife 
would not go to see. One reviewer de- 
scribed it as ‘‘a powerful, pulsating 
drama, a play of violent contrasts and 
strong situations.” “ Mere recital of the 
story,” wrote another, “would give no 
adequate idea of the play’s inherent 
strength, nor would it convey justly the 
cleverness and humor with which certain 
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of the characters are drawn.” Mean- 
while three companies are performing 
the piece in America, with as many giv- 
ing its author’s other drama, ‘“ The 
Wolf.” 

Mr. Walter, by the way, the author 
in question, tells me that he expects to 
launch three new plays during the pres- 
ent season. “ The Dreamer,’ however— 
of which Arnold Daly said, after read- 
ing it, that he could not play the part 
because he did not feel it—will not be 
among them. One of these Walter plays 
is designed for Viola Allen, while an- 
other, ‘“‘ The Easiest Way,” has been se- 
cured by Belasco for Charlotte Walker. 

Speaking of new plays, Eleanor Rob- 
son is well provided against misfires, as 
she starts her season with five, among 
them being a dramatization of Marion 
Crawford’s new novel, “ The White 
Sister,” which begins as a serial in this 
issue of THE MUNSEY. 


ISABEL IRVING SCORES IN A HANDICAP 


In spite of its one blemish—too melo- 
dramatic a finish to its middle act— 
“Mater” is altogether delightful dram- 
atic fare. To see it, however, without 
Isabel Irving’s charming impersonation 
of the mother, who in spirit is far younger 
than her daughter, would be like seeing 
“Love Watches” minus Billie Burke. 
As it is, “ Mater” promised to be the 
first play out of the five that he has 
written to land Percy Mackaye a box- 
office winrer. Just about a year ago 
his “Sappho and Phaon”’ fell flat with 
Bertha Kalich, and his “ Jeanne d’Arc ” 
was never more than a succés d’estime 
with Sothern. 

Percy Mackaye is a poet, a son of the 
late Steele Mackaye, playwright and in- 
ventor of the double stage which facili- 
tated everything about a performance ex- 
cept changes of costume. The elder 
Mackaye’s biggest success was “ Hazel 
Kirke,” a memory of which lingers in 
the cast of “ Mater” in the person of 
his daughter, the author’s sister, Hazel 
Mackaye, who plays Miss Dean. 

The critics were mostly kind to this 
decidedly unconventional ‘ American 
study in comedy,” as Mr. Mackaye was 
pleased to cal] his descent from poetry. 
Like “ The Fighting Hope,” it has only 
five characters and one setting—a fash- 
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ion in up-to-date drama now prevalent 
enough to carry dismay to the hearts of 
the player-folk and the scene-painters. 
And it looks as if, from their stand- 
point, the situation would grow worse. 
The playwrights now realize that they 
stand a far better chance of gaining the 
attention of managers with a play that 
is inexpensive to mount than with one 
which would cost twenty thousand dol- 
lars to put on, as is the case with an 
aspiring dramatist whom I know, and 
whose manuscript no less distinguished a 
person than Sarah Bernhardt has ap- 
proved. 

As a vehicle for Isabel Irving, ‘ Mater” 
is a golden chariot to bring her back to 
Broadway after several seasons on the 
road, where, last year, she did Eleanor 
Robson’s part in “ The Girl Who Has 
Everything.” Miss Irving belongs to 
the distinguished series of John Drew’s 
leading women, in which post she suc- 
ceeded Maude Adams and preceded Ida 
Conquest. She had filled the same posi- 
tion with the Lyceum stock, and was 
trained under Augustin Daly. 

Looking back over the Daly record, 
I find that Miss Irving was Audrey in 
the notable run of “ As You Like It” in 
the winter of 1889-1890, with John Drew 
as the Orlando ; Ada Rehan—now living 
in retirement and absolutely declining to 
be lured into vaudeville—the Rosalind ; 
George Clarke and James Lewis—both 
now dead—the Jaques and the Touch- 
stone respectively ; and Kitty Cheatham, 
now a reciter, the Hymen. At the old 
Lyceum, on Fourth Avenue, Miss Irving 
followed the late Georgia Cayvan, whose 
ill-fated career forms one of the saddest 
chapters in our stage history. 

Another notable figure in the small 
cast of ‘“ Mater” is Charles A. Steven- 
son, so long leading man with Mrs. 
Leslie Carter. I hear, by the way, that 
Mrs. Carter was very successful during 
her recent tour in the South and West 
with “ Zaza” and “ Du Barry.” Some 
time ago she announced a new play for 
New York by John Luther Long, who 
wrote “ The Darling of the Gods” with 
Belasco, but its production is constantly 
being deferred. ‘‘ Mater,” it must be 
added, although highly praised by the 
majority of the reviewers, proved of too 
frail fiber for Broadway, and “ The 
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Servant in the House” was soon called 
in from the road to take its place. 


SOME PLAYS THAT FAILED 


Henry Miller, to whose management 
we are indebted for both “ Mater” and 
“The Servant in the House,” seems in- 
clined to discourage the star system—a 
course for which he deserves the thanks 
of the entire theater-going community. 
Judging by the early season’s record, 
other managers, too, will soon tire of 
the task of finding vehicles suited to one 
man or woman’s whims; for the bulk of 
the failures—and they certainly bulk big 
—must be charged up to plays for stars. 
Robert Edeson has had two, for ‘‘ The 
Offenders” followed in the wake of 
“The Call of the North,” so far as 
Broadway was concerned. Arnold Daly 
likewise discarded ‘“‘ The Regeneration ” 
in favor of ‘“ His Wife’s Family ”’—of 
which more anon; New York scouted 
Maxine Elliott in ‘ Myself — Bettina,” 
and allowed Douglas Fairbanks to fall 
by the wayside in “All for a Girl.” 
And as I write, Louis Mann has fallen 
short with “The Man Who Stood Still.” 

For purposes of comparison, look back 
at last season, and you will find most 
of the winners grouped under the non- 
star heaad—‘ The Thief,” ‘“ Paid in Full,” 
“The Servant in the House,” “ Girls,” 
“The Wolf.” Even in the case of “ The 
Witching Hour,” the play itself so pre- 
dominated that the management was en- 
abled to form another company for the 
West, leaving John Mason with the New 
York cast. 

The trouble with ‘ The Regeneration ” 
was its somber tone and unsatisfactory 
ending. I understand that the play was 
altogether different when given in Chi- 
cago as “ My Mamie Rose,” having much 
more of the outdoor element. As to 
“His Wife’s Family,” ’tis pity that a 
series of blunders doomed this rather 
charming comedy of character-contrasts 
to failure. Written by a woman novelist 
masquerading under the nom George 
Egerton—why do so many ladies think 
of “George” when they wish to hide 
behind a pen-name?—the play contained 
many delightful passages. The chief 
objection of the critics was that it was 
made incomprehensible by the thick Irish 
brogue assumed by the actors. When I 
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saw the play, on the third night, it was 
not at all difficult to understand. It 
may be that after the tirade of abuse 
and ridicule from the press, the actors 
modified their accent. But in any case, 
Wallack’s is too great a barn of a theater 
for such a production. 

Again, almost criminal density was 
employed in making out the house-bill— 
a detail neglected in too many theaters. 
At the opening of the play, Edwin Arden 
and Doris Keane conversed for nearly 
twenty minutes before one discovered that 
they were man and wife. The dolt who 
made out the cast for the printer took 
pains to insert in parentheses the fact 
that Margaret Ellen was also knuwn as 
Maginel, which doesn’t matter in the 
least, when it would have been far more 
to the point to state that she was Roder- 
ick Hay’s wife. 

A gratifying feature of ‘“ His Wife’s 
Family” was the opportunity which it 
offered Doris Keane, and of which she 
made admirable use. A grateful change 
this, indeed, from the boy’s role in “ The 
Likes o’ Me,” the deplorable curtain- 


raiser used in the early part of the sea- 


son in front of “The Mollusc.” Miss 
Keane, who is a graduate of the Sargent 
School of Acting, began with a tiny part 
in “ Whitewashing Julia,” at the Gar- 
rick, was the florist’s daughter with John 
Drew in “ De Lancey,”’ and then won 
fame as Rachel Nevin, the victim in 
“The Hypocrites.” She was only loaned 
by Mr. Frohman to the Lieblers for 
“ His Wife’s Family,” pending a suitable 
part for her in one of the new plays. 

“The Offenders” lasted only a fort- 
night in New York, though in my opin- 
ion it was far more interesting than “The 
Call of the North.” Unfortunately, its 
author, Elmer B. Harris—no relation to 
H. B., its producer—is more interested in 
pointing his moral than in pleasing his 
public. When he has accomplished his 
main purpose, he finds that he has on 
his hands a set of characters whose dis- 
position puzzles him. As a result, we 
are forced to see the hero die of con- 
sumption contracted in jail, and to be- 
lieve that Helen North, a_ settlement 
worker, is willing to marry the judge of 
the children’s court while her own di- 
vorced husband is still living. But the 
acting in “ The Offenders” is excellent, 
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and I believe that Mr. Edeson will find 
this play, in spite of its drawbacks, far 
more effective on his tour than ‘“ The 
Call of the North,” which is conven- 
tional to a degree. 


TWO STARS AND A CAPITAL COMEDY 

It is a happy shift to pass from the 
failures of Broadway to the successes. 
Among the most notable of these is “ A 
Gentleman from Mississippi,” a comedy 
of Washington life, written by Harrison 
Rhodes and Thomas A. Wise, and pre- 
sented with Mr. Wise and young Douglas 
Fairbanks as the featured players. As 
an evening’s entertainment, I do not re- 
call in many seasons a show that gave 
better value for the price of admission. 
And it was all so unexpected. Despite 
the big hit of ‘“ The Senator,” years ago, 
with Crane, I have always connected 
plays of life at the national capital with 
dull expositions of politics or silly traves- 
ties on some outsider’s attempt to wriggle 
into the social swim of diplomatic cir- 
cles. ‘‘A Gentleman from Mississippi” 
is filled with politics, to be sure; but you 
are first made thoroughly acquainted with 
the genial Senator from Mississippi, who 
admits his entire ignorance of the game, 
so that you learn what’s what along with 
him, and find the experience highly 
diverting. ‘The critics united in a chorus 
of praise for the piece, which seems to 
stand a good chance of running at the 
Bijou for the “ Music Master” endur- 
ance stakes. 

Back in August, Rennold Wolf, the 
clever feuilletonist of the world’s only 
dramatic daily, wrote a brief biography 
of Rhodes, who, it appears, was born in 
Cleveland, the son of an old friend of 
ex-President Garfield, and began his 
literary labors by becoming book-re- 
viewer and dramatic critic on the Chi- 
cago Tribune. He founded the Chap 
Book, and then went to London to rep- 
resent a Chicago publishing-house. In 
England he fell in with Anthony Hope, 
with whom he wrote his first play, ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Dieppe,” which John Drew did here 
in 1903 with no very brilliant results. 
In the light of the tremendous hit scored 
by “A Gentleman from Mississippi,” 
fresh point is added to the anecdote with 
which Mr. Wolf wound up his narrative. 

It seems that Mr. Brady, the manager, 
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was discussing the play, then in its final 
stages of preparation, and that he sug- 
gested a certain ending for one of the 
acts. 

“It ought to get half a dozen curtain- 
calls!” exclaimed Mr. Brady with keen 
enthusiasm. 

“T have no doubt of it, Mr. Brady,” 
replied the young dramatist, as he pro- 
ceeded to write in the suggested altera- 
tion; “but you know you are spoiling 
my play for the mere purpose of making 
a success of it.” 

I am wondering whether the climax 
referred to is that of the third act, where 
Thomas Wise, the Senator, sternly tells 
the opposition to come to his office, at 
twelve-thirty the next day, for his an- 
swer to their demands. 

“What are you going to say to them?” 
asks Douglas Fairbanks, his private 
secretary. 

“T’ll be damned if I know!” replies 
Wise, and bang—curtain down, but it 
goes up again and again in response to 
the frantic calls of the audience. 

For, whether rightly or wrongly, there 


is no denying that the public delights in 
a “damn” used by somebody on the 
stage from whom such an expletive is 
not expected. 

Mr. Wise first became known to fame 
as Mr. Smith, in the farce that explained 


why that gentleman left home. Last 
winter he saved ‘“ Miss Hook of Hol- 
land” from getting that undesired imple- 
ment by being hastily added to the cast, 
as Hook, between the premiere in Wash- 
ington and the opening in New York. 
Mr. Fairbanks essayed starring on his 
own account early in the fall, but “ All 
for a Girl” did not please very widely. 
Possibly he would have gone back into 
the soap business—which he left “ The 
Man of the Hour” to take up in the 
office of his father-in-law, Daniel J. Sully 
—had not the chance come to “ divvy”’ 
in “A Gentleman from Mississippi.” 


BROADWAY 


Lulu Glaser has atoned for “ Lola 
from Berlin” and “ The Aero Club” by 
giving us “ Mlle. Mischief,” a Viennese 
operetta, which, if not so epoch-making 
as “The Merry Widow,” at any rate 
promises to last longer in Manhattan 
than did ‘A Waltz Dream,” the other 
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musical show that came from the city on 
the Danube. “A Mad Maiden” would 
be the literal translation of the German 
title, and the fun is rough-and-tumble 
as well as fast and furious. Two of 
the scenes are laid at a military post, 
which gives an excuse for some martial 
music of particularly tuneful sort, writ- 
ten by Carl M. Ziehrer. 

Miss Glaser romps through the piece 
with her old-time buoyancy of spirits, 
reminding one of the days when she was 
a potent attraction with Francis Wilson 
in ‘ The Lion Tamer,” ‘ Half a King,” 
and “ ‘Mie Little Corporal.” 

““M icelle”’ inaugurates the career of 
Louis Gunning as a star. Miss Gun- 
ning sang last season in “Tom Jones,” 
and is one of the few light-opera singers 
who can really sing. The daughter of 
a Brooklyn clergyman, she went on the 
stage when the last of the Hoyt farces 
were in vogue, and warbled Scottish bal- 
jads. ‘“‘ Marcelle” is an operetta by the 
two Chicago men, Pixley and Luders, 
who gave us the tuneful “ Prince of 
Pilsen,” and while it lacks that ever- 
green piece’s wealth of catchy airs, it can 
boast more than the usual allowance of 
numbers calculated to tickle the ear that 
hungers not for Wagner or Debussy. 
Like ‘“‘ Mlle. Mischief,” it has a strong 
military leaning, and what with “ The 
Girls of Gottenberg” next door at the 
Knickerbocker, exploiting two whole 
regiments, the Rialto has this autumn 
become a veritable sounding-board for 
the beat of drum and the clash of arms. 
“ Algeria” was filled with soldiers, too, 
and when Fritzi Scheff brings ‘ The 
Prima Donna” to Broadway, we shall 
have more French warriors. 

Even ‘ The American Idea” has three 
military numbers, and a French officer 
to sing still another one. This latest of 
the Cohan concoctions does not fit into 
any of the recognized theatrical classi- 
fications. The author labeled it a ‘‘ mu- 
sical frivolity”; those who see it call 
it “the swiftest bunch of incidents ever 
staged.” Cohan himself is not in the 
cast, nor is there any star. When the 
chorus people are not dancing away for 
dear life, or rushing from one side of 
the stage to the other, two sets of the 
principals are talking at once. This 
mad tempo brings out with all the more 
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telling effect the one slow thing in the 
piece—the J/ysterious Man, who appears 
every now and again unexpectedly, talk- 
ing in deliberately measured accents and 
alluding to himself in the third person, 
and who turns out, in the end, to be the 
supposedly dead husband of ‘Trixie Fri- 
ganza. Miss Friganza, by the way, 
played stage widows for five years in 
succession— namely in “A _ Trip to 
Chinatown,” “The Prince of Pilsen,” 
and ‘The Shogun.” ‘Two seasons ago 
she was singing ‘‘ No Wedding Bells for 
Me” with Eddie Foy in ‘‘ The Orchid.” 
Last spring she legally took possession 
of her stage name in place of her real 
one—Delia O’Callahan. 

Robert L. Dailey, the Stephen Hustle- 
ford, is a brother of the late Peter F. 
Dailey. George Beban, the delivery 
man from the Bon Marché who is made 
to masquerade as a count, has been play- 
ing Frenchmen for the past ten years or 
more. Last season he did another of 
them with Lew Fields in “ The Girl Be- 
hind the Counter.” 


A WELL-BUILT MELODRAMA 


Do you like plays of Canadian out- 


door life? I don’t—at least, I didn’t 
until I saw “ Pierre of the Plains,” which 
came to New York with a triple handi- 
cap. It is a dramatized novel, treating 
of life in the same locality where ‘ The 
Royal Mounted ” and “ The Call of the 
North” had failed. ‘The very fact that 
it was able to get into town when it did 
was because two plays in succession had 
come to grief at the Hudson Theater, 
where it was staged, one of them—“ The 
Call of the North ’—being a book play 
like itself. And if you are superstitious 
enough to believe in such things, I may 
add that the cast of “ Pierre of the 
Plains” foots up to thirteen players. 

Still another apparent obstacle to suc- 
cess was put in its way, in the shape of 
the story about the plot given out ahead 
of production. On reading this I am 
certain I should have had no desire to 
see the piece, had it not been in my line 
of duty. Consequently, when I discov- 
ered a play that unfolded itself easily 
and naturally before me, with action an- 
swering in place of talk wherever it was 
possible to so substitute it, I was very 
agreeably disappointed. 
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“ Pierre of the Plains’ was dramatized 
by Edgar Selwyn—the Jony of “ Ari- 
zona’”’—from Sir Gilbert Parker’s novel, 
and Selwyn himself is starred in the 
title-role. But although Pierre is on the 
stage almost continuously, the action re- 
volves mainly about other people until 
almost the last act of the four, and at 
the end Pierre does not get the girl he 
wants, after all. This is in a sense re- 
freshing, for most melodramas are in 
the habit of following well-beaten tracks 
in meting out rewards to the hero—and 
“Pierre of the Plains” zs a melodrama, 
even to the extent of including a fight 
to the death, and a sensational fall down 
a precipice for one of the combatants. 

“Pierre of the Plains” is, in brief, a 
play that has a backbone. I trust that 
Paul Dickey, who gets the tumble, has 
an equally good one. He will need it, 
if the piece gets its deserts in the shape 
of a long run. 


THE AMBITION OF A MANN 


Whatever the outcome, one cannot but 
admire the pluck and perseverance of 
Louis Mann, whose appearance in ‘“ The 
Man Who Stood Still” marks his third 
attempt to get away from the musical- 
comedy atmosphere where he made his 
mark as the German innkeeper in ‘“ The 
Girl from Paris.” He paved the way 
with an excursion into straight farce, to- 
gether with his wife, Clara Lipman, whe: 
they both played ‘The Girl from the 
Barracks ”—this season set to music as 
“Mlle. Mischief,” and used with great 
success by Lulu Glaser. Then, in 1901, 
he produced “ The Red Kloof,” a wholly 
serious play about the Boers, written by 
Paul Potter; but the piece proved too 
somber for wide popularity, and Mann 
listened to the golden bids of Weber & 
Fields, with whom he replaced David 
Warfield. 

In 1904—the season in which Warfield 
launched “ The Music Master ”’—Mann 
essayed another starring flight in a play 
of somewhat similar name, “‘ The Second 
Fiddle,” by Gordon Blake, founded on 
a story by the same author published in 
1885. ‘Gordon Blake,” I believe, is a 
pen-name assumed by Harry B. Smith— 
who, by the way, has just used the same 
story once more as material for “ The 
Golden Butterfly,” the new opera in 
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which Grace Van Studdiford has been 
so successful. Mann, unhappily, was not 
as fortunate with ‘ The Second Fiddle.” 

Returning to the musical field, this in- 
dubitably clever actor was playing “‘ The 
White Hen” when William A. Brady 
tempted him to a fresh effort to gain 
the upper rounds of that same ladder 
whereon Warfield, who began in pre- 
cisely similar fashion, is now perched 
so securely. This time an absolutely 
new playwright was tried—Jules Eckert 
Goodman, lately dramatic editor of the 
Bohemian Magazine, whose three first 
plays were all accepted within six months. 
They are “ The Test,” to be used for 
Blanche Walsh; ‘The Right to Live,” 
and “The Man Who Stood Still,” the 
latter the first to see the footlights, hav- 
ing been brought out with Mr. Mann in 
Chicago as “‘ The New Generation.” The 
title was confused with ‘ The Regenera- 
tion” of Arnold Daly, so for the New 
York premiére “The Man Who Stood 
Still’ was substituted—a phrase which 
would appear to be only too closely 
applicable to both star and play. 

It is an odd coincidence that while 
Louis Mann is making his third desperate 
attempt to win spurs in the strictly legiti- 
mate, both “ The Girl from the Bar- 
racks ” and ‘“‘ The Second Fiddle ” should 
prove successes in their new musical set- 
ting. I freely confess, however, that I 
am unable to see what there is about 
“The Golden Butterfly” that makes 
it popular. The music, by Reginald 
De Koven, is of the most commonplace 
description, and the book is less original 
and less humorous than that of “ Al- 
geria,” poor as that was. As to the cast, 
the presence of that alleged comedian, 
Louis Harrison, is enough to ruin any 
show intended to appeal to people of 
good taste; and last, but by no means 
jeast, the star, Grace Van Studdiford, 
appears to have mislaid her voice some- 
where in the vaudeville houses where she 
has been playing since she charmed us 
all in “‘ The Red Feather.” 


WHO BLUNDERED THIS TIME? 


Did you ever feel that you had made 


a big mistake? That must have been 
the sensation of William Gillette after 
he appeared in “ Samson” in New York. 
While the play—the work of the French- 
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man, Bernstein, who wrote “The Thief” 
—came in for pretty general slating, the 
star suffered still more at the hands of 
the critics, to say nothing of the painful 
ordeal of hearing titters from his audi- 
ence at points where he had hoped to 
hold it in breathless suspense. It is a 
new experience for Gillette to be the 
target for the sharp arrows of criticism, 
for hitherto he has carefully remained 
within his own limitations. In ‘ Sam- 
son,” either ambition to prove his ver- 
satility or Charles Frohman’s recent 
propensity for miscasting has put him 
most decidedly where he doesn’t belong. 
His efforts to impersonate a man with- 
out culture begin and end with a twist- 
ing of the body that amounts almost to 
deformity, and with a curl of the lip 
so persistent as finally to get on one’s 
nerves. It may be that Gillette’s per- 
sonal popularity will save him; but so 
far as the art of the thing is concerned, 
“Samson” may at once be added to the 
season’s lengthy list of stellar misfires. 
It is one of those plays written backward 
from a big situation, and its workman- 
ship is not clever enough to conceal the 
fact. 

The new leading woman, Constance 
Collier, imported from England express- 
ly for this play, also failed to please. 
In fact, the only four people worth 
while in the cast of thirteen were Ar- 
thur Byron, the nephew of Ada Rehan ; 
Frederic de Belleville, still remembered 
for his work in “Leah Kleschna”’; 
Marie Wainwright, erstwhile co-star with 
Louis James; and Pauline Frederick, 
who was the surprise of the production. 

Last season Miss Frederick played 
leading feminine réles in “ When Knights 
Were Bold,” ‘Twenty Days in the 
Shade,” and ‘ Toddles,” but in none of 
these did she find the opportunity for 
such convincing work as she does in 
“Samson” as the cast-off favorite of the 
villain. Theater-goers rubbed their eyes 
as they watched this American girl from 
Boston walk away with the honors of the 
evening, as far as the women in the cast 
were concerned. Knowing Charles Froh- 
man’s eagerness to strike while the iron 
is hot, it would not surprise me to see 
Pauline Frederick at the head of her 
own company ere long. 

Matthew White, Jr. 
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BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD 


AUTHOR OF “A LETTER FROM HOME,” 


‘HEN Ford was ushered into 
the office of the president of 
the great corporation, Mr. 

Ixton immediately dismissed his private 
secretary and swung around in_ his 
swivel chair to greet the visitor. In 
Ford’s pocket was an afternoon news- 
paper, wherein a virulent cartoon rep- 
resented Ixton as a fat vulture clawing 
at the scales of Justice. The lawyer 
caught himself watching Ixton’s ponder- 
ous back and wondering boyishly if 
wings were concealed beneath the presi- 
dent’s coat. Ford was not very young 
in years, but he still preserved in his 
heart a boyish, fanciful spring of youth. 

Ixton’s square face, when he held out 
his hand cordially, was not vulture-like 
in the least. 

“Sit down,” said he. “I am glad 
to meet you. I suppose you have de- 
cided. Guilds reported that he had a 
satisfactory talk with you. Now, I 
hope to have the same.” 

“Your problem is most interesting, 
sir,” said the lawyer. 

“But will your talent solve it for 
us, Mr. Ford?” 

There was a moment’s silence. The 
president shot a calculating glance at his 
caller. 

“You would have an advantage over 
our other counsel,” resumed Ixton. “I 
believe that you have had experience in 
the particular State where the problem 
must be worked out.” 

“Ves,” assented Ford. ‘“I was a 
district attorney there, before I left the 
West and came here to New York.” 

“Exactly—a government prosecutor,” 
said the president. “ That is one of our 
reasons for selecting you.” 

Ford looked down. ‘ 

“T am afraid I must have a little 
more time to decide in, Mr. Ixton. I 
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“ THE SHADOW,” ETC. 


did not think so when Mr. Guilds was 
with me—the deep legal questions ab- 
sorbed my mind, perhaps—but there are 
other things to be considered.” 

“What, for instance?” 

“Why, this undertaking might re- 
quire all of my time for a year or more. 
I should have to give up my—my gen- 
eral practise.” 

Ford hesitated over the last words, 
and colored slightly. He was aware that 
Ixton, knowing all about men _ with 
whom the corporation dealt, knew that 
his practise did not amount to much. 
But Ixton’s voice, when he replied, was 
neither patronizing nor amused. 

““My dear sir,” said the president 
gravely, ‘that is just what I mean—to 
have you give your entire time and tal- 
ent to us. I presume you've guessed 
that I’m not altogether suited with our 
legal department as it stands. Judging 
from Guilds’s report, I think I’ll be 
suited with you. I don’t want a lawyer 
to tell me what I can’t do—I want one 
to tell me the way to do what I wish to 
do.” He touched a bell. “I will give 
you some of the papers in the case. 
Take them with you, and let me have 
your definite answer to-morrow.” 

The secretary entered; and_ Ford, 
rising rather abruptly, walked to a win- 
dow and stood for several minutes, star- 
ing moodily at the turmoil of Broadway. 

The shadow of a smile drifted across 
Ixton’s hard lips. He always liked to 
gain his point, large or small. He had 
marked Ford’s expression of keen inter- 
est in the abstract legal questions. He 
was sure that such an interest, combined 
with flattery and money, would make 
Ford his man— one of the men who 
were guiding Ixton’s enterprises around 
and over and through the rightful bar- 
riers of the law. 
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“Here are a few of the documents, 
Mr. Ford,” said Ixton. |‘ Carry ’em 
along with you. That’s a new wrinkle 
in railroad contracts — that one that’s 
engrossed. Oh, we have an engrosser in 
our lawyers’ department, and everything 
else, I reckon, except a lawyer. But 
after to-morrow—here, wait a minute.” 
He scribbled figures on a memorandum 
slip and handed it to Ford. “ While 
you’re thinking it over, think of that. 
That’s what you'll be worth to us an- 
nually. Have a cigar? Good after- 
noon!” 

Ford did not read the figures until he 
was in the hall and waiting for the ele- 
vator. Although he had anticipated a 
generous salary, he was overcome by 
astonishment—so surprised, indeed, that 
he stood motionless, blocking the en- 
trance to the car. 

“Excuse me, please,” said a diffident 
voice beside him. 

“Oh, my fault!” murmured Ford. 

He raised his bewildered eyes from 
the memorandum, and gave a brief, 
vacant look at the man who had ad- 
dressed him. If Ford could have ob- 
served the effect upon the man, he would 
have been bewildered even more; for 
the other passenger in the descending 
car—a seedy fellow in a slouch-hat— 
backed into a corner, pale and trembling. 
But Ford did not notice. He was too 
closely occupied with the price at which 
the vulture on the floor above had valued 
his professional conscience. 


II 


THE sidewalk was packed with home- 
ward-bound men. Ford happened to 
fall in behind a once famous and re- 
spected judge, who had resigned the 
bench to become famous and respected 
in a greater degree as counsel for a vast, 
unscrupulous mining syndicate. The 
young lawyer turned down a cross-street, 
in order to escape the throng. 

He passed the windows of a ticket 
agency gay with pictures of ships. 
Ford’s mother was an invalid. <A year 
or two of European travel would be fine 
for her. He would like to send his sis- 
ter, too, and a maid. 

He circled at a leisurely pace the 
irregular, down-town block, and stopped 
at a modest tobacco-store to light his 
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cigar. ‘The store was in the basement 
of Ixton’s office building. Ford wished 
that he had said “yes” to Ixton ten 
minutes ago, and ended it. Were it 
not for the fiction of inspecting the 
papers in his pocket, he would have gone 
above then and said “yes.” He was 
quite resolved to do so in the morning. 

“ Who wouldn’t?” chuckled Ford, to 
the brass cigar-lighter. 

A seedy fellow in a slouch-hat, who 
was leaning over the counter at Ford’s 
elbow, slowly straightened up and faced 
him. ‘ 

“TI guess—I guess it’s no use, Mr. 
Ford,” mumbled the stranger in a half 
whisper. ‘‘I guess you’re onto me.” 

“What’s that?” said the lawyer, won- 
dering. j 

“IT guess you’re onto me, all right,” 
the man repeated. His chin shook as 
he laid a timid hand on Ford’s arm. 
“I’m going to ask a favor,” he muttered. 
“Please let me talk to you quiet. Don’t 
do anything yet.” 

“T’m not going to do anything at all,” 
said Ford.with a smile. ‘“‘ What do you 
mean? Oh, I remember you now!” 

He dimly recognized the passenger in 
the elevator. The man’s hand tightened 
on his arm. 

“Please let me have a word with you, 
Mr. Ford,” he entreated. 

“Well,” yielded the attorney; and 
they went to the street. 

Ford examined his queer companion 
curiously. He was of about Ford’s age— 
respectful, cleanly, and not ill-looking. 

““T was positive you remembered me,” 
said he. “And I don’t know as I’m 
sorry. Yes, sir, I’m Leland—Thomas 
Leland. I haven’t even changed my 
name, Mr. Ford. I’m fighting it out 
under my own name. ‘That’s something, 
isn’t it?” 

“Thomas Leland?” echoed Ford 
blankly. 

“Yes, sir—of the Camberwell bond 
gang.” 

“Ah!” grunted Ford. ‘“ Of course 
—that forgery job.” 

He flung away his cigar, and there 
was in the movement a clear suggestion 
of disgust. 

“Well, . Leland,” he- said sharply, 
“you were as guilty as the others that 
time, and I was sorry not to send you 
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to jail along with them. But I have no 
interest in that business now, and cer- 
tainly no desire to see you or speak to 
you.” 

‘““T suppose not, sir,” sighed Leland. 
“T ask your pardon. Good night.” 

“T hope your experience was a lesson 
to you,” said Ford, turning on his heel. 

“It taught me how easy it is to be 
crooked and get off, Mr. Ford,” replied 
Leland, “when even a prosecutor like 
you couldn’t soak me.” 

“Thanks!” laughed Ford. 

““T mean it,”’ persisted Leland. 
crook who does the engraving 
high-class gang, such as that, has a 
regular cinch. It’s as safe as doing 
Bible pictures, and a whole lot better 
paid.” 

“You don’t look like 
yet,” said Ford. 

“T haven’t hardly handled a tool or 
a plate in seven years, Mr. Ford. Not 
since I was let off, sir, seven years ago.” 

Ford hesitated and took a step back- 
ward into the recess of the building, 
where Leland stood. 
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a millionaire 


“Tf you’re living honestly, Leland,” 
said he, “I wish you luck. And if I can 


help you—if there’s anything I can 
ao—” 

“Yes, there is, sir,” broke in Leland 
eagerly. “I'd like to prove to you that 
I’m telling the truth. I’d like to take 
you home with me for a minute, if you 
can spare time, Mr. Ford. It isn’t far. 
I’d just like to show you something.” 

The trifling adventure appealed oddly 
to Ford. He did not realize it, per- 
haps, but the fact was that his spirit, 
troubled vaguely by Ixton’s proposal, 
would have welcomed any distraction. 
He followed Leland into a crowded sur- 
face-car headed for the region of the 
Bowery. 

III 


THEY entered the little four-room 
flat, and Ford was presented to an elder- 
ly woman who sat alone by the lamp, 
stitching shirt-waists. 

“My mother,” said Leland, with visi- 
ble pride. ‘“‘ Mr. Ford was the govern- 
ment lawyer at the trial, mother. Oh, 
she knows all about it, sir, and all about 
me. You can talk right out plain now 
before my mother.” 
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The woman’s smile was very pleas- 
ant, but there lurked in her eyes a com- 
bative, alert watchfulness, like that of 
a hospital nurse. 

“T am glad things are going so well 
with you and your boy, Mrs. Leland.” 

“Thank you, sir,’’ she acknowledged 
brightly. ‘‘ Things did go hard, but they 
go well now, and thank you kindly. 
Tom is an honest man, and a good son 
to me.” 

Leland, his face beaming, affably mo- 
tioned the lawyer into the best chair. 

“It would really gratify me to help 
you,” said Ford. ‘“ Let me see. Have 
you given up the trade you had before 
—before you knew Camberwell? Why 
not do Bible pictures, Leland?” 

“Tl tell you why, sir. I’m_black- 
listed. Engravers— decent engraving 
firms — are mighty careful about such 
things. I’ve had almost a dozen jobs 
at it, but I lost ’em quick, although I’m 
as good as any hand in the country. 
Maybe if I traveled under a different 
name—but there, that doesn’t seem quite 
straight.” 

“And it isn’t,” put in the woman gen- 
tly, but with a flash of her vigilant eyes. 

“ Another thing,” said Leland. ‘“ Old 
Doc Camberwell, and such as he, are 
always trying to run me back into the 
crooked business, sir. They sort of fol- 
low me up, like they didn’t want to have 
me live honest. Why, only last June I 
had an offer from Fatty McManus— 
him that turned that great Mexican 
bank-note trick in 1899. He guaran- 
teed me big money, and absolutely safe, 
too. Absolutely safe, sir. A week 
after I refused McManus, the real- 
estate man I was clerking for gave me 
the bounce. He’d heard something.” 

Ford was indignant. “It isn’t fair,” 
he protested. 

“Well, I don’t know,’ Leland con- 
tended. “Suppose that you were the 
head of a firm, Mr. Ford, or a depart- 
ment, and I was employed there, and 
you found out my record. You'd be 
bound in duty to yourself or to your 
boss to fire me, wouldn’t you? That’s 
the way I look at it. I’m not kicking. 
I mixed my own medicine. Now I’m 
taking it.” 

“And I admire you from the bottom 
of my soul!” exclaimed Ford, genuinely 
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moved. ‘ But it’s too bad, all the same, 
for an expert in any profession, as you 
are, to have his ability smothered, to be 
unable to use the talent God has given 
him, to—” 

The woman’s needle paused in mid air. 

“No man,” she said, ‘has a right to 
use his talent to break the law. God 
didn’t give talent for that.” 

“Yes,” agreed Ford. 
true.” 

Then he gazed at her in silence, as 
she went on with her sewing, and sud- 
denly a sharp scowl lined his forehead. 
The scow! puzzled Lelanj, who coughed 
apologetically. 

“You mustn’t mind her talking so 
earnest, sir,” said he. ‘She feels that 
way. That’s the mother of it.” 

“Yes,” responded Ford, under his 
breath. ‘‘ That’s the mother of it. I 
know, and I had forgotten.” 

“Well, I hate preaching,” declared 
Mrs. Leland; “but I do tell Tom how 
there’s all the more temptation in a tal- 
ent like his, that can be used for wrong, 
safe from getting caught. And all the 
more credit in keeping such a talent 
clean, and on the right side. That’s not 
preaching, but only simple sense, isn’t 
it, sir?” 

Ford did not reply. 

“She means,” suggested Leland, 
“that when a player can fool the um- 
pire, it’s hard to stick to the rules of 
the game—to play fair. ‘The better the 
player, the harder it is for him—and the 
more credit.” 

“You must let me help you—give you 
my address,” said Ford irrelevantly. 

He squared his shoulders as he stood 
up and fumbled for his card-case. 

“Oh, I’ve got a pretty nice place just 
now, Mr. Ford,” said the other. “I 
don’t know how long it will last—some- 
body is liable to come into the office any 
day and put them wise to me, as he’d be 
bound to do if— great Scott, that’s 
funny!” He pointed at one of the legal 
documents which, in his search for a 
card, Ford had taken from his pocket. 
“Why, I’ll bet that’s my engrossing!” 
exclaimed Leland. “Isn’t that paper 
from Mr. Guilds’s office?” 

Ford nodded. ‘Are you employed 


““ Ves—that’s 


there?” he inquired slowly. 
“Tm the en- 


“Sure,” said Leland. 
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grosser. A high-toned place, too. No 
chance, as mother says, of a fellow’s tal- 
ent being on the wrong side in that 
office, is there? But do you have any 
connection with them, Mr. Ford? Be- 
cause, if you do, you’ll have to tell ’em 
about me—you’ll have to tell ’em—” 

His voice, strained with anxiety, broke 
helplessly. The woman laid down her 
work, and her eyes fixed themselves in- 
tently on the lawyer. 

“You'll have to,” blurted Leland. 
“There’s no other way.” 

“Yes, there is another way,” Ford 
concluded decisively. ‘‘ Keep _ heart, 
Tom. We may find another way—for 
both of us. Good-by.” 

In time with his steps, as he descended 
the stairs, certain of the mother’s 
phrases rang in his ears, like the resolute 
music of a march. 

“No man has a right to use his talent 
to break the law!” 

The crude, living realities which he 
had touched during the last half-hour 
seemed to tear to pieces any web of 
professional ethics, any ingenious fabric 
of casuistry. Wherein essentially did 
Ixton differ from Doc Camberwell or 
Fatty McManus? Wherein essentially 
did Ford’s own case differ from that of 
Tom Leland? 

IV 

THE next morning Mr. Guilds stood 
deferentially beside his chieftain’s desk, 
while the president opened the packet of 
papers and read the short note which 
accompanied it. 

“So Ford declines the job, does he?” 
grumbled Ixton. “I thought at first 
he had some brains. He’s a fool, after 
all! Who else knows the ropes out 
there?” 

“Oh, there are plenty of eminent 
lawyers, sir, who’d jump at the chance,” 
said Guilds. 

“Luckily for us, that’s always true,” 
observed the president grimly. 

Guilds gathered up the papers. 

“By the by,” he said, glancing idly at 
a railroad contract, ‘‘ Mr. Ford has paid 
us one compliment, at any rate. He’s 
taken our engrosser, Leland, from us. 
Leland has just resigned and is going 
to be a clerk, so he claims, in Ford’s 
office.” 
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~“LLA ROSE was pinning on her 

iz dingy headgear almost before 

the echoes of the six-o’clock 
whistle had died away. She was able to 
adjust it without a mirror, for the hat 
was of a gondola-like contour, and could 
be worn either way without perceptible 
change of effect; nor could it very well 
fail to rest precisely upon her neatly 
pinned hair. 

There are girls who have an unruffled, 
mouse-like surface, with rarely a lock 
astray or a ribbon a-flutter; and beneath 
this staid exterior there often lurks the 
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pent-up sweetness of a flower longing 
for the sunshine of life, in which to 
throw out its tendrils, to sway in the 
breeze and break into bloom. But until 
the time comes, something rigid—a con- 


fining shell of inheritance or of habit— 


keeps back all that fragrant conscious- 
ness of girlhood which other feminines 
begin to diffuse before they are out of 
pinafores. 

In spite of this, it was to meet Jimmie 
Dugan that Ella Rose was hurrying out 
this evening. Mr. Dugan was a youth 
whom her pale slenderness had bound 
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for two years in easy chains; for Ella 
Rose was one who cherished deep in her 
heart a certain virginal shyness calcu- 
lated to hold even so beld a wooer as 
Jimmie at bay. She was content that he 
was waiting for her at the factory-gate 
each night, for he got off at five o’clock 
and had time to make himself quite 
spruce before the girl came across the 
yard to meet him. 

The other girls, many of them full- 
blown beauties, marveled at the quiet 
constancy of this pair, and at Ella Rose’s 
power to hold such a youth; for Jimmie 
often got free passes for shows, had an 
uncle who was an alderman, and was 
accentedly dressy in style, while Ella 
Rose was plain to the verge of old-maid- 
ishness, in low heels, and never a pompa- 
dour. 

Ella Rose marveled herself, sometimes, 
with a’strange, unholy joy that trembled 
within her. It made her strive to live 
up to all the tenets of a strict childhood 
training, so that she might be worthy of 
this love—for she supposed it must be 
love. She went on cultivating the strict- 
est neatness and cleanliness, and a reserve 
that baffled Jimmie, and therefore held 
him. 

She wondered why the weeks and 
months and years had passed and he had 
never told her what she most wished to 
hear; but Jimmie was a young man of 
few words, and she could only wait and 
wonder. ‘To-night, as she saw his eyes 
rove toward one of the laughing girls 
from the factory, a gipsyish brunette 
with a scarlet hat pinned down over her 
crisp hair, Ella Rose felt an odd little 
contraction of the heart that was close 
akin to pain. 

She knew that she would never look 
like that. Her tastes were for quiet ef- 
fects. She had planned that when Jim- 
mie did speak the fateful words, she 
would have a brown cashmere dress with 
dull, glinting, golden spots, and fine 
white garments that she would make by 
hand. 

To-night Jimmie only said: 

“Say, Ellie, get a move on you. I 
got tickets for a new show at the opera- 
house.” 

He displayed the pink slips proudly, 
with a man-of-the-world air that was one 
of his greatest fascinations for Ella Rose. 
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As he replaced the tickets in his pocket 
she saw, gleaming on the little finger of © 
his right hand, Jimmie’s real diamond 
ring. Gossip in the neighborhood asso- 
ciated this wonderful piece of jewelry 
with some romance in the boy’s past, 
adding another picturesque charm to his 
personality. 

Ella Rose admired the ring, and espe- 
cially Jimmie’s manipulation of the hand 
that bore it. As they divided occasional 
late oyster-stews, after a picnic or a 
dance, her eyes unconsciously followed 
it as her hero elegantly raised his spoon. 
Indeed, if Jimmie’s constancy to Ella 
Rose were analyzed, it would take no 
Lombroso to discover that it was this 
feminine homage paid him by the girl’s 
wistful eyes that held him in leash. This 
homage to his daring masculinity would 
sometimes rise to veritable awe, when he 
ordered strange condiments in a familiar 
way of waiters on whom he grandly be- 
stowed a dime. 

Ella Rose made her costume for the 
theater. A clean white waist, with a bit 
of lace at the neck and wrists, a fresh 
veil over the boat-like hat, and the girl 
was ready. 

Jimmie waited at the street-door in a 
jaunty rain-coat and riding-stock, and 
Ella Rose’s admiring glances again daz- 
zled and obsessed him. As they went on 
through the busy street, almost wordless 
for blocks, she gathered that on the fol- 
lowing Friday there would be a ball of 
the chowder club to which Jimmie be- 
longed. Would Ella Rose go? She 
surely would. She could really dance 
well, especially with Jimmie. 

They reached their seats in time to see 
the curtain rise upon a stage full of girls, 
pink and blue and green, marching about 
with tripping steps in time to the blare 
of a band. ‘The theater and the music 
always woke something strange in Ella 
Rose. She could not understand it, she 
was almost afraid of it, but she knew 
that these evenings brought her really 
closer to Jimmie than any others. The 
music seemed to say the things that he 
hadn’t spoken; and then, somehow, their 
hands would clasp each other softly in 
the dim light with thrills of mutual un- 
derstanding. 

So now they sat, and the eddying girls 
moved in rippling lines from side to side, 
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singing about love, and the lights danced 
and the world went round for the boy 
and girl in the orchestra-chairs close to 
the rail. 

Suddenly the girls on the stage, mov- 
ing backward, lined up on either side. 
There was a grand crash from the or- 
chestra; trumpets blared, and down the 
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IT WAS A GREAT RISK TO LEAVE IT, 


center came a wonderful being, all smiles 
and curves and black spangles. Lightly 
poised in her hands was a long shep- 
herd’s crook of glittering rhinestones, 
which she waved as she began a slow, 
graceful dance. Athwart her hair was 
a pert little three-cornered, black-span- 
gled hat, from one side of which, almost 
tilting it over by their weight, rose three 
magnificent ostrich-plumes, one pale blue, 
one dull green, one rose pink. They 
bent and leaned and nodded as she 
danced, now rising like the crest of a 
bird, then swaying and sweeping, giving 
a charming effect of lightness and grace 
to her movements. : 

Ella Rose could hear Jimmie Dugan 
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breathe deep, and half under his breath 
he murmured : 

““ Gee!” 

The girl’s hand grew cold in his, and 
she drew it from his unresisting clasp. 
He could not have said more. This 
ejaculation indicated his moments of in- 
tensest emotion. He would use it ad- 





THE MILLINER WARNED ELLA ROSE 


miringly when he read of great pugilistic 


victories, and deprecatingly when he 
missed a street-car. 

Ella Rose, who had never actually 
known jealousy, felt it now. The trem- 
ble in her heart changed to real pain. 
This was beauty such as lured men on to 
their ruin. She stole a side glance at 
Jimmie, and saw his face lit with a 
new gleam as he joined in the plaudits 
that broke out when the dancing-girl ran 
off, bowing and fluttering. 

The evening went on with din and 
song and acrobats and trained dogs, until 
it seemed never-ending. At last they 
went out to a little chop-house. The 
cold air had brought relief. Again 
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IN THE AFTERNOON, A HAT-BOX ARRIVED FOR 


ELLA ROSE 


Jimmie’s finger floated and poised itself 
in that odd, detached way above his oys- 
ters; but to-night the gleam of the real 
diamond seemed cruel and cold to Ella 
Rose. 

“Didn’t you like the show?” he said 
finally, aware in a dull, well-fed way 
that something was wrong. 

“Sure!” she replied lightly, with 
white lips and no pleasure in her eyes. 

He seemed far away from her, im- 
measurably out of her world, when he 
curled his gemmed finger and helped 
himself to toothpicks as they went out. 
At the door he paused. 

“Don’t forget the ball,” he cautioned 
her; “and say, Ellie—get another lid!” 

She turned without a word and climbed 
the stairs with tired, weak limbs. This 
was the crowning blow. It struck some 
unused brain-lobe, and that night she lay 
wide-eyed and tearless upon her bed. 
Strange new thoughts had come to her. 

And between that night and the eve- 
ning of the ball, still stranger things 
happened. 
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The next day, when Jimmie waited at 
the factory, he was told she had gone 
home early with a headache. Later on, 
he lingered at her doorway and whistled, 
but she made no sign. Going home that 
afternoon with a genuine headache, she 
had walked in a torture of sudden realiza- 
tion that she was pale, pinched, and 
puny. How had she ever encompassed 
the admiration of Jimmie Dugan was a 
mystery ; but having done so, she 
knew, now, why the weeks had 
grown to months and years and 
he had never spoken. She could 
not bring into his eyes the gleam 
that she had seen in the theater. 
Some girl like the radiant dancer 
would get him. It often hap- 
pened that way when such a long 
time went by without a definite 
understanding. Jimmie liked 
Ella Rose well enough—but not 
enough to marry her. 

And the money she had saved 
for the soft brown dress with 
the dull golden spots—of what 
use was it now? He was ashamed 
of her. He had looked with dis- 
favor on her hat. 

There was a tumult in the 
mind of Ella Rose, yet with cat- 
like caution she chose an unusual route 
on her way home, so that she might by 
no chance meet Jimmie while her soul 
was in this disheveled condition. Sud- 
denly, as if a mirage had arisen, there 
rose before her, within the window of a 
small millinery-shop, a hat. It was black, 
three-cornered, and from one side rose 
three plumes of soft rose, green, and blue. 
In their present state of quiet they never 
suggested what they might become in 
motion, how they might sway and circle 
when one danced—but the girl had seen 
and knew! 

Almost in a dream, she entered the 
place and asked what the hat cost. She 
heard the price without a quiver, al- 
though a week ago it would have seemed 
like madness. No, she would not try it 
on, she said, but she might return for it 
later. It was a great risk to leave it, the 
milliner warned Ella Rose. Such a hat 
would be snapped up quickly; but as the 
young lady seemed to like it—well, she 
took off two dollars. Whereupon Ella 
Rose said she would take the hat, and 
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clinched the bargain by paying a deposit. 
She was planning a coup. New in- 
stincts were urging her on to combat and 
victory, as the hysteria of courage some- 
times carries a flag-bearer into the enemy’s 
ranks. 

Within range of the milliner’s, on this 
magic avenue, she recalled another place 
where a wax lady smiled out at passers- 
by from amid a medley of hair-dresser’s 
supplies—rouges, powders, and _ lotions. 
And on a placard she had read the 
legend: 


WE MAKE YO) BEAUTIFUL WHILE 
YOU WAiT—ONE DOLLAR 
MASSAGE -—-MARCEL—MANICURE 


To this place, on the morrow, went 
Ella Rose, wearing a brown veil. From 
behind curtained recesses, smelling of 
singed hair and perfumery, she came 
forth in the brown veil. Next day she 


repeated the expedition— calm, deter- 
mined, unwavering as a Napoleon ma- 
king the preliminary moves of a cam- 
paign. 
doorway, but in vain. 


Again Jimmie whistled at the 
She sent a mes- 
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sage, pleading illness, but telling him 
that she would be all right for the night 
of the ball. 

That function waited for her coming 
as a battle-field waits for a conqueror. 
In the afternoon, a hat-box arrived for 
Ella Rose. She began to dress at four 
o’clock. When she finished, her reflec- 
tion in the mirror was in such radiant 
contrast to her usual dull little self that 
it brought a dazzle to her eyes and forced 
a smile to tremble on her faintly carmined 
lips. 

Her hair fell about her face in fluffy 
curls like a halo. ‘They had arched her 
brows and touched her lashes and rubbed 
some sweet-smelling paste into her skin 
until it looked like satin. She was 
piquante as a Pierrette in her thin white 
dress, with gauzy sleeves and shoulders, 
and long white gloves drawn over hands 
made dainty by strange processes. 

When she pinned the hat a trifle 
rakishly across her hair, wound a veil 
about her head, and donned her cloak, 
she was like a French picture as she 
stepped slowly down the stairs. Upon 





‘WILL YE COME WITH ME NEXT TUESDAY NIGHT TO THE—" 
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Jimmie, grouchy from her unaccustomed 
treatment of him during the last three 
days, her radiance did not burst until she 
came back to him from the ladies’ cloak- 
room. Then she had to speak to him 
before he knew her. 

“Gee!” he said under his breath. 

As the lancers began, bold masculine 
glances fastened on Ella Rose with un- 
disguised admiration. 

“Gee!” Jimmie half hissed, as the 
opposite dancer held her hand a moment 
longer than necessary. 

As the evening went on, his pertur- 
bation increased. He glowered at every 
man who came within reach of her, and 
even wrenched her from encircling arms 
during a two-step, claiming it as his own. 
He claimed everything with hungry in- 
sistence. 

Ella Rose was the sensation of the 
ball—the belle! If Helen of Troy had 
entered there, she would have had to take 
second place beside this elfish, dancing 
child, with ler smiles and her waving 
rainbow plumes. 

“ You'll do,” said the president of the 
club, as he leaned a little patronizingly 
above the shoulder of Ella Rose. ‘“ Will 


ye come with me next Tuesday night 
to the—” 

But Jimmie whirled her away with 
jealous haste, and thrust her cloak-check 
into her hand. 


WHEN 











I DREAM OF YOU 


Down a pathway lined with roses, 
Up broad marble stairs, 
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“ Ah—nh, let’s get out of this!” he 
said peevishly. 

Over the oyster-stews, his face looked 
set and stern. His debonair manner was 
gone. His jeweled hand had lost its 
grace as it fumbled nervously with a 
fringed napkin and crumbled crackers 
on the cloth. 

Some purpose possessed Jimmie that 
might have frightened one who knew 
him less and judged him only by his 


awful brow and his tense jaw. But 
Ella Rose laughed with a gurgle. Her 
heart was still dancing. Her eyes 


sparkled back a challenge in answer to 
admiring looks from near-by tables. She 
wondered if Jimmie knew, now, that 
tightening pain at the heart. She would 
never feel it again, she thought. She 
was floating to the stars on her rainbow 
wings of victory. 

At her door he clutched her fiercely, 
but she edged into the hall, escaping him 
with a laugh that was half a reproof 
and half a challenge. Then she turned 
with a certain consciousness in her air 
toward him: 

“Good night, Mr. Dugan,” she said 
with formal politeness. 

“Ah—h! Fergit it, kid,” said Jim- 
mie hoarsely yet masterfully, as he 
gripped her hand and slipped his ring 
over her finger. “Me fer you—see, 
Mrs. Dugan?” 









Through a hall where sleep reposes 
Lulled by dreamland airs; 

On through courts with fountains playing, 
Gardens bright with dew— 

Thus it is that I go straying 


When I dream of you! 


Oft in golden-latticed bowers, 
Arbors lily-twined, 


There I find in blissful hours 
Rapture unconfined ; 

Ever o’er me star-eyes glisten; 
There above me, too, 

Angels come to look and listen 
When I dream of you! 





Clarence Urmy 
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